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What the Printer and the Publisher 


Should Know About Lottery Laws 


MASTER printer inquires: 
“Ts a printing concern 
responsible to any ex- 


tent for the printing of lottery 
tickets of any kind? You un- 
derstand this does not apply to 
the so-called raffle tickets, but 
to big lotteries of large sums of 
money such as prize-fighting, 
baseball, or other huge lotteries 
that practically cover the United States. 
Our interest in this matter would be only 
to the extent of printing the order for a 
second party, and not as an interested 
party in the lottery.” 

There is no law dealing specifically 
with the printing of such lottery tickets. 
When the question was put before the 
solicitor of the Post Office Department 
as to whether there was any general law 
which might apply, he stated, “Whether 
or not a person engaged in printing lot- 
tery tickets would be liable under the 
conspiracy statute is a question which 
this office could not undertake to deter- 
mine in the absence of specific details.” 

A diligent search has failed to bring 
to light any cases which have ever been 
brought against the printers along these 
lines, either under the conspiracy stat- 
ute or any other law. Apparently there 
has never been any attempt on the part 
of governmental authorities to place re- 
sponsibility for lotteries on the printer 
who furnished the tickets. 





By WILLIAM W. LOOMIS 


You Can’t Afford Not to Know What Constitutes a 
Lottery. The Writer, Author of “Newspaper Law” 
and an Authority on This Subject, Presents Here 


Some Important Court Rulings for Your Guidance 


A request for information on this very 
point was recently addressed to the offi- 
cers of the United Typothetae of Amer- 
ica, who took it up with their attorney. 
His opinion refers to the laws of both 
New York and Pennsylvania, but he 
points out a possible risk and advises the 
printers to refuse to have anything to do 
with this class of work. 

“Tn states like New York and Penn- 
sylvania the sale of lottery tickets or 
games of chance is a misdemeanor, and 
it has been generally held that whoso- 
ever knowingly participates in a lottery 
is a principal. I do not suppose that it 
would be possible to hold a lottery with- 
out some printed matter, unless it were a 
machine, but in any event what you pri- 
marily want to know is the responsibil- 
ity assumed by a printer for the printing 
of such lottery tickets. 

“T am unable to disassociate from my 
mind the fact that a printer who is en- 
gaged in printing lottery or raffle tickets 
does so with full knowledge. There may 





be some games of chance which 
on their face do not indicate a 
lottery or a raffle, but which 
when used present an entirely 
different feature than was dis- 
played at the time such raffle 
tickets or lottery tickets were 
printed, but that, I am quite 
satisfied, is unusual. We go so 
far in the state of New York 
that where a man sells a policy ticket 
the mere possession of a ticket is pre- 
sumptive evidence of having committed 
a misdemeanor, and he must overcome 
that burden by affirmative proof that he 
is in innocent possession. 

“My opinion is that a printer who 
knowingly prints lottery tickets places 
himself in grave danger, and it seems to 
me a much safer and wiser policy for 
him to refuse that kind of business. I do 
not see that the orders would amount to 
any extensive quantity in any event, and 
the amount of gain would be meager in 
comparison with the amount of risk.” 

So it is apparently up to the printer to 
decide whether he wants to take the risk 
of printing tickets. But he should never 
take any chance on sending tickets or 
lottery advertising through the mails or 
shipping them from one state to another 
by express or by freight, for the Federal 
laws have teeth that are long and sharp. 
The provisions of the Federal statutes 
are made clear by the way in which at 











least one publisher kept on “the windy 
side of the law.” 

Several years ago, while I was visit- 
ing in a little town up in the mountains 
of eastern California, I was much sur- 
prised—in fact completely nonplussed 
—to pick up a San Francisco paper con- 
taining large advertisements of Mexican 
lotteries showing the names of the win- 
ners in the last drawing. I could hardly 
believe my eyes, and when I reached San 
Francisco I lost no time in seeking an ex- 
planation. I found that one of the large 
dailies was putting out a special edition 
which was not mailed but was distrib- 
uted by its own trucks for newsstand 
sales, and bundles were shipped by ex- 
press to various cities and towns around 
the state of California. 

The newspaper was keeping within 
the law. Had it mailed a single copy it 
would have been liable, or if it shipped 
a bundle by express across the state line 
into Nevada it would have violated the 
Federal statutes. 

The Federal law against the operation 
of lotteries of course applies to all states, 
but advertising lotteries is another mat- 
ter and only nine states—Connecticut, 
Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maine, 
Massachusetts, Missouri, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York—have statutes 
making such advertising unlawful.* 

Every year business men run afoul of 
the lottery laws, much to their surprise 
and regret. Some one works out a scheme 
which he thinks will help to boost the 
sales of candy, coffee, town lots, or what 
have you, and gets out tickets and ad- 
vertising matter, only to learn that in 
the eyes of the Government he is operat- 
ing a lottery. It behooves both printers 
and newspaper men to have an under- 
standing of the lottery laws, not only in 
order to keep out of trouble themselves 
but to be in a position to give advice 
which may serve to protect a valued cus- 
tomer from a costly misstep. 

Here is the gist of Section 213 of the 
Criminal Code: “No letter, package, 
postal card, or circular concerning any 
lottery, gift enterprise, or similar scheme 
offering prizes dependent in whole or in 
part upon lot or chance; and no lottery 
ticket or part thereof, or paper certifi- 
cates, or instrument purporting to be or 
to represent a ticket, chance, share, or 
interest in or dependent upon the event 


*1926. Possibly some other states have since passed 
similar laws as to lottery advertising. 
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of a lottery, gift enterprise, or similar 
scheme offering prizes dependent in 
whole or in part upon lot or chance... 
and no newspaper, circular, pamphlet, 
or publication of any kind containing 
any advertisement of any lottery .. . 
whether said list contains part or all of 
such prizes, shall be deposited in or car- 
ried by the mails of the United States 
or be delivered by any postmaster or 
letter carrier.” 

The penalty provided is a fine of not 
more than $1,000, or imprisonment for 
not more than two years, or both. A fur- 
ther provision is that the violator may 
be tried and punished either in the dis- 
trict wherein the unlawful matter was 
mailed or in the district to which such 
matter might have been addressed. 

Under Section 237 the law is equally 
detailed in prohibiting depositing with 
any express company or other common 
carrier, for transportation to another 
state, tickets or advertising matter of 
any kind dealing with lotteries, and the 
penalty is the same as for using the 
mails for similar purposes. 

These laws have been upheld in the 
Federal courts and there are no loop- 
holes that make it easy for a violator to 
escape punishment. 

Most grief has been caused, not by an 
intentional violation of the laws, but by 
a misunderstanding of just what the 
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Bringing Home 


the Bacon 


E CAN help you in your sales prob- 

lems. No—we do not write copy 
in competition with the fine advertising 
agencies in this city; but we will edit 
your copy, offer friendly and construc- 
tive criticism, help you to put snap and 
fire into it. We can dress it up with the 
new and striking things in type faces, 
stock illustrations, and attention-getting 
ornamentations. We can assist you with 
advice acquired from long experience in 
the selection of colors, color combina- 
tions, and suitable paper stock for your 
particular requirements. 

All of these things help to bring home 
the bacon—your bacon. We are always 
ready. Just say, “Geraldine, please get 
me The Keystone Press, Lincoln 6868, 
as soon as you can.” Thanks! 











There is a friendly sparkle in this copy used in the 
house-organ of The Keystone Press, of Indianapolis 








term “lottery” includes. The lawbooks 
define a lottery as a scheme for the dis- 
tribution of prizes by lot or chance, but 
there must be three ingredients: consid- 
eration, chance, and a prize. A person 
must pay something for the opportunity 
to try for a prize by chance or lottery. 
(U.S. vs. Purvis, 195 F. 618.) 

The size of the prize or award is noi 
a determining factor, nor is a lottery 
made innocent by calling it a “raffle,” 
“gift enterprise,” or any other less of 
fensive name. The real nature of a lot 
tery is best understood by reference t» 
various court decisions, which disclos:: 
where danger lies: 

“A lottery is a scheme by which a re 
sult is reached by some action or mean ; 
taken, and in which result man’s choic: 
or will has no part, nor can human rea- 
son, foresight, sagacity, or design enabl« 
him to know or determine such resul 
until the same has been accomplished. ’ 
(People vs. Elliott, 74 Mass. 264.) 
“Where skill or judgment is exercised in 
determining the prize-winners there is 
no lottery.” (Barclay vs. Pearson, 2 Ch. 
154.) “Betting on a horse-race or other 
contests of skill is not a lottery.” (Peo- 
ple vs. Reilly, 45 Am. Rep. 47.) 

Where prizes were offered by a news- 
paper to those who made nearest esti- 
mates of the number of paid admissions 
to the Pan-American Exposition in Buf- 
falo, the attorney general ruled that 
there was no violation of the lottery law, 
as nothing was paid for the privilege of 
sending in an estimate. (23 Op. Atty. 
Gen. 492.) Ina later ruling this opinion 
was disregarded when a similar contest 
was started offering cash prizes for near- 
est estimates of the total attendance at 
the World’s Fair in St. Louis, but this 
case was different in that a charge was 
made for each estimate submitted. (25 
Op. Atty. Gen. 286.) 

In another case a newspaper adver- 
tised in good faith to give a cash prize to 
the reader first sending in the correct or 
nearest correct guess as to the number of 
votes which each of two opposing candi- 
dates for a designated state office should 
receive at a forthcoming election, the 
guessing period ending on the day of the 
election. The attorney general ruled that 
it was not a lottery. There was no “con- 
sideration” —nothing being paid for the 
privilege of guessing—and a man’s jucg- 
ment would enter into his estimate. In a 
somewhat similar contest based on a 
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presidential election, a firm agreed to 
pay $10,000 to the person making the 
nearest correct estimate of the total pop- 
ular vote to be cast for president, and 
$5,000 for the second nearest correct 
estimate. In this case persons submit- 
ting guesses were required to pay a small 
sum as a subscription to the periodical 
conducting the contest, which made it a 
lottery, according to the opinion of the 
court which ruled upon it. (155 F. 58.) 

A so-called “gift enterprise” which 
d'ffers from an ordinary draw- 


lot, so that a few purchasers get more 
valuable parcels than the others (8 Am. 
Dec. 682); or where some receive, in 
addition to the parcels paid for, a “prize 
lot” (55 Am. St. Rep. 168); or some 
pay more than do others, the price being 
paid in instalments at stated intervals 
(52 Am. St. Rep. 213). A plan to sell 
lots of an unequal value and on some to 
build houses, all purchasers paying the 
same amount, the lucky ones to secure 
the improvements being determined by 


Where candy was put up in packages, 
some of which contained tickets good for 
silverware and the packages sold for 
more than the value of the candy, pur- 
chasers taking chances on getting tickets 
which carried prizes, it was held to be a 
lottery. (56 N. Y. 424.) 

In New York, North Carolina, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Texas, and Louisi- 
ana the courts have held that selling 
packages of candy, tea, or other mer- 
chandise which contained prizes of un- 
equal value or that contained 





ing merely in that the loser, 
jstead of getting nothing, is 
g:ven some article of trivial 
value such as a post card, is 
nevertheless a lottery. (Ran- 
die vs. State, 42 Tex. 580.) 

Prizes offered for the best 
name suggested for a subdivi- 
sion, for a new product, for 
the best slogan, or for best es- 
says are not lotteries, for the 
awarding of prizes is not de- 
termined by chance. 

Where a paper distributed 
coupons that gratuitously en- 
titled holders of lucky num- 
bers to valuable gifts, without 
requiring purchase of a sub- 
scription to the paper, and the 
coupons advertised where the 
papers could be read, free of 
charge, to ascertain the lucky 
numbers, it was held to be not 
guilty of conducting a lottery. 
(182 N. Y.S. 943.) A similar 
“gift enterprise” in one other 
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Always 


GO FORWARD 


Y MESSAGE TO YOU IS: 
e courageous: I have lived a 
ong time. I have seen history 
repeat itself aQain and aGain. I have 
seen many depressions in business. 
America has emerfed from 
these stronGer and more prosperous. 
Be as brave as your fathers were 
before you. Have faith! Go forward! 


Q Edwon, 


tickets which may or may not 
entitle holders to prizes, con- 
stitutes a lottery. 

A manufacturer of break- 
fast food put a letter in each 
package, and, when all letters 
had been obtained spelling the 
name of the product, prizes 
were given. Only one package 
in 500 contained one of the 
necessary letters, and the plan 
was therefore held to be a lot- 
tery. (134 F. 299.) 

Another manufacturer of- 
fered prizes to those who as- 
sembled seven paper animals, 
which were put together by 
parts inserted in packages of 
his food product. The court 
decided that the “element of 
chance in purchasing pack- 
ages” constituted it a lottery. 
(149 F. 252.) 

On the other hand, where 
tickets given with packages of 
coffee entitle every purchaser 








state was held to be a lottery 
where it was necessary for the 
holders of the coupons to sub- 
scribe to the paper or at least buy copies 
to learn what the lucky numbers were. 
A scheme to increase the circulation 
of a newspaper by giving to each paid- 
up subscriber a numbered ticket, which 
entitles him to a chance at a drawing for 
certain prizes to be given away by the 
publisher of the newspaper to holders of 
fortunate tickets, is a lottery, and it is 
immaterial that every ticket-holder is 
presumed to get the worth of his money 
in his subscription to that newspaper. 
(U.S. vs. Wallis, 42 Fed. Rep. 942.) 
Many schemes of subdividers to sell 
lots have fallen under the ban of the lot- 
tery law. A common plan is to divide the 
land into parcels and dispose of them by 
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A stimulating message in the words of the late Thomas A. Edison, as used on an 
8% by 1134 display page by the Consolidated Printing and Stationery Company, 
Salina, Kansas. The original page was effectively handled with silver and black 


a drawing, was also held to be a lottery 
in the law’s eyes. (199 F. 286.) 

Similarly the courts have held that 
suit clubs are a lottery where members 
pay in so much a week or a month, fol- 
lowed by drawings whereby a member 
might get a suit for a few dollars or 
might have to pay a designated amount 
such as $40, when he would be entitled 
to a suit in any event. (State vs. Moren, 
48 Minn. 555.) 

Lottery tickets cannot be packed in 
or attached to packages of tobacco, and 
numbered tickets given with merchan- 
dise, the holder of numbers drawn by lot 
to receive free prizes, are held to be lot- 
teries under the statute. 


to certain articles or choice of 
certain articles, it is simply a 
premium and not a lottery, as 
there is no element of chance in the 
transaction. (109 N. Y. 389.) 

A merchant placed in his window a 
box containing a sum of money, and 
with each $0.50 purchase of merchan- 
dise he gave a key. At the end of the 
contest the holder of the key that would 
unlock the box received the money. It 
was held to be a lottery. (54 Kan. 711.) 
Where a furniture store conducted a 
drawing among customers and lucky 
ones could purchase articles at less than 
value, the plan was held to be a lottery. 
(196 Mich. 726.) 

Concerts and entertainments, where 
each ticket-holder has a chance on cer- 
tain prizes to be awarded by drawing, 
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are lotteries. (Thomas vs. People, 59 Ill. 
160.) Where prizes are offered for the 
best slogans or names, for best articles 
written, or for first solution of puzzles, 
skill and judgment enter into the contest 
and lift it out of the class of lotteries. 

A newspaper offering prizes to parties 
identifying themselves in pictures as 
published—snapshots of shoppers, the 
heads being removed in the pictures— 
was denied the mails; but it took the 
question into court, and it was held that 
the publisher had not violated the lot- 
tery law. (230 F. 773.) There were no 
coupons and no conditions such as being 
a subscriber for the paper, and the prizes 
were not awarded by chance but upon 
the fact of identity. 

Where a firm advertised to give away 
a piano and to make reductions on the 
price of two more pianos to the first per- 
sons forwarding the neatest solution of 
a 15-square puzzle, there was no lottery. 
(212 F. 662.) A popularity contest with 
no element of chance in it is not a lot- 
tery. (171 S. W. 1198.) 

As a matter of fact the test of lotteries 
is fairly simple, and no one should step 
into a pitfall which may be so easily 
avoided. There must be prizes, a consid- 
eration paid to participate, and chance 
or “luck” in determining the winners. 

Newspapers have to be on the alert. 
They must not only keep their columns 
free from advertising matter on lotteries 
but news items as well, for they are flirt- 
ing with trouble if they print stories 
about winners or lucky numbers in any 
kind of a drawing, and in the eyes of the 
Post Office Department this applies to a 
church raffle just as well as to an Irish 
“sweepstake” lottery. 





Here’s a Slogan That Comes Quite 
Close to Ringing the Bell! 


Horace C. Brown, head of the San 
Francisco printing concern of Horace C. 
Brown & Company, suggests a slogan for 
printers bearing a notable degree of ef- 
fectiveness: “Proclaim and Preserve It 
Through Printing.” While “Proclaim 
and Preserve It With Printing” may ap- 
peal a little more to some readers, the 
point is not material, for in either form 
the slogan tells its story forcefully. This 
contribution, one of the best slogans we 
have so far received, sets a high stand- 
ard for others. So how about it—have 
you sent in your suggestion yet? 
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What the Graphic-Arts Industries 
Should Expect From the Future 


By CHARLES R. LEPICIER* 


HAVE the honor of representing the 
graphic arts at this meeting, and I 
can think of no industry I’d rather rep- 
resent. Printing deals with the thoughts 
of men. It perpetuates and immortalizes 
these thoughts. Advertis- 
ing on its present scale is 
rendered possible by the 
graphic arts; and adver- 
tising is making the pres- 
ent scale of production in 
printing possible. Were 
we to eliminate advertis- 
ing, approximately three- 
quarters of our printing 
would be eliminated also. 
Therefore, when we think 
of the future of printing 
we are compelled of ne- 
cessity to think also as to 
the future of advertising. 
What may we expect 
from the future? Our answer lies in the 
past and in the present. The most out- 
standing idea in the past few years is the 
accelerated tempo of the production in 
printing. We are doing things today so 
fast that results of even a decade ago 
have been outclassed. Printing has been 
speeded up, and therefore the first word 
in the pattern for the future is speed. 

Anticipating this, smart printing in- 
stitutions are equipping themselves with 
fast presses and faster machinery of all 
sorts. Business of the future will demand 
a standard of service which will render 
useless the slow—whether it be in our 
machinery, our ideas, or our men. 

The next outstanding phenomenon of 
the recent past is the use of pictures to 
supplement the printed word, until to- 
day nearly every printed thing contains 
a picture. If pictures are so worth while 
now, we know the future will demand 
more of them. So the second word in the 
pattern is pictures. 

More recent than pictures, but no less 


outstanding, is the use of color. We have 


*This message, delivered as an address be- 
fore the Omaha Ad Club, is well worth the 
attention of every printer. Mr. Lepicier is su- 
perintendent of The Acorn Press, Omaha. 
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colored just everything, and the graphic 
arts are keeping pace with the world 
tempo in the increased use of color. New 
processes of printing in colors are con- 
stantly being developed. Fast machin- 
ery for printing of colors 
is being introduced, and 
the printer who wants t» 
serve best the advertiser 
in the future should be- 
come color-conscious an‘ 
prepare his plant to turn 
out more and better color 
printing. Our patterns 
third word then is color. 

I have projected a pat- 
tern with three words—- 
speed, pictures, color. Ai- 
ter you have been looking 
through a batch of direct- 
mail pieces and several 
good magazines, you need 
only close your eyes to see that pattern. 

It is a refreshing experience to try to 
forecast the future. Anything that takes 
one away from the present depressed 
thought of business is refreshing. That 
we will soon be busy again no one will 
question. We have a right to assume that 
the wheels of industry will soon be whirl- 
ing. All business will profit by what has 
happened in the past two years. 

I can see the near future bringing back 
sane typography. The artistic will re- 
place the fantastic in layout and in type 
design. Freak type faces, now termed 
modernistic, will become obsolete. Beau- 
tiful, legible, well drawn letters will be 
used. We will have faster and better ma- 
chinery, and paper manufacturers will 
continue to improve their products. Pa- 
per salesmen will tell more interesting 
stories. Chemistry and photography and 
electricity will be developed still further 
to serve the graphic arts. 

The future will demand of us crafts- 
manship of a higher order. Made pos- 
sible by faster production, labor will ask 
a shorter work week, and get it. But, 
more clearly than everything else, I see 
more speed, more pictures, more color. 
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New Times Require New Ideas 


and Methods for the Weekly 


By MARC N. GOODNOW 


ONSIDERED collectively, 

the weekly newspaper 
can be said to assume 

a part in American civilization 


and progress second to that of tion and Defeat It? Here Are Sound 
Ideas—Editorial and Production Meth- 
ods of Putting Life Into a “Pale” Paper 


no other institution. When con- 
sidered individually, however, 
hardly anyone will deny that 
there is certainly room for im- 
provement in both the conduct 
and the appearance of a very 
large majority of weekly publications. 

Possibly the attributes of the group 
have developed a complex on the part of 
the individual publisher to the extent 
that he has classified himself among the 
foremost publishers of the land, and 
thereby has too often failed to see a good 
many failings and shortcomings in his 
own setup. As a result, while in his pri- 
vate opinion there may be little to be 
desired, actually the present status of 
his industry requires not only a great 
deal of careful analysis, but an appre- 
ciable amount of determination to cre- 
atea better product to meet the demands 
from advertiser and reader alike. 

The death of some three thousand 
weekly papers during the past five or six 
years may not indicate the failure of as 
many publishers to conduct their busi- 
ness properly or to publish newspapers 
that meet those ideals which we ascribe 
to the collective group. However, it un- 
doubtedly does mean that changing con- 
ditions are no respecters of persons or 
industries, and that among the present 
great needs are those for sound business 
judgment and real editorial character. 
In other words, new times require new 
thought and new methods, and weekly 
newspapers are in no way excepted from 
the necessity for a complete revaluation 
of every factor which has a bearing on 
their publication, sale, and standing in 
the mind of the public. 

To face facts, if the American weekly 
newspaper is not first a business then it 
cannot hope to become a factor of pub- 
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How Can the Weekly Meet Competi- 


lic or community service. If it cannot 
suit itself to the growing and changing 
needs of both readers and advertisers it 
cannot expect to bask in the smile of 
their approval. If, as Col. Robert R. 
McCormick has said, it cannot earn a 
profit, then it is a part of something else 
and therefore not an independent unit— 
and not influential. So there is some- 
thing to be said in defense of a business- 
like attitude on the part of those who 
publish weekly newspapers. 

Market trends and conditions, and at- 
titudes on the part of both national and 
local advertisers, to say nothing of radio, 
billboards, mail advertising—and direct 
competition from daily newspapers— 
now face the weekly publisher with sev- 
eral vital necessities. The first of these is 
a general tightening-up and revision of 
necessary operating expenses, in an ef- 
fort to reduce costs. While there has 
been no such demand for reduction of 
advertising rates in the weekly field as 
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HE HUMAN race is staging a come- 

back. Business barometers point to 

clearing skies and good visibility. We’ll 

supply ammunition for you. Get the 

range and hit the mark in market. We 
are awaiting your command! 








Stimulating copy upon a blotter distributed by the 
well known Foss-Soule Press, Rochester, New York 


in the daily, there is the same 
necessity, however, to scruti- 
nize every cost factor, as well as 
rents, credits, collections, and 
all the other items of expense. 

Few weekly publishers actu- 
ally know their cost of produc- 
tion for a column or page. Too 
often, if there is any money in 
the bank account or at least no 
need for borrowing at the end 
of the month, they are satisfied. Or, if 
this month’s business is ahead of last 
month or the same month a year ago, 
they figure that they are operating effi- 
ciently. Just how much they might have 
saved by studying and recording the 
monthly operating costs has never oc- 
curred to them—or else it has seemed 
too troublesome and involved. 

The usual procedure of deducting all 
overhead from income for a given period 
and dividing by the number of pages or 
columns will of course show cost in a 
general way—but it won’t show waste 
or needless operations. Such a system 
can hardly be called a cost-finding com- 
putation, since it involves no study of 
operations or expenses. The so-called 
cost a page may be the result of very 
good management, or it may result from 
gross mismanagement. While it may 
constitute a mark from which to deviate 
or to attempt reductions, those same re- 
ductions normally must come from inde- 
pendent studies of separate and single 
operations from front to back. 

Equally as important is it for every 
production unit to have its own cost rec- 
ords for comparison month by month 
and year by year. Whatever influence 
these figures may have on another plant, 
they do furnish a guide for the plant 
producing them, as well as a basis for 
any argument as to advertising or com- 
mercial-printing rates. 

Usually, when costs are mentioned, 
one’s first thought is of the composing 
room; but, since composing-room costs 
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are frequently dependent upon editorial- 
and advertising-department policies, it 
may be best to start the check in the 
front office. Failure to make the dead- 
line on both news and advertising some- 
times throws the composing room into 
overtime. Reconstruction of advertising 
through faulty copy or misunderstand- 
ing adds an expensive burden upon ma- 
chine operators and ad-alley men and 
may reduce the production for each la- 
bor hour. Peak loads in advertising also 
frequently take their toll in profits by 
causing overtime, and overset news on 
peak days or weeks adds to shop costs. 


Straight-Line Production a Vital 
Factor of Plant Efficiency 


A steady flow of ad and news copy 
from front to back is of course highly de- 
sirable—and readily attainable, if the 
matter is in the minds of those respon- 
sible for the copy’s preparation. Some 
newspaper plants might even profit by 
a rearrangement of imposing stones, ta- 
bles, and type cases so as to increase the 
straight flow of all material from news 
or business offices back to typesetting 
machines or ad alleys. Although there 
may not be enough time saved to elimi- 
nate one man, it is frequently possible to 
distribute the load and on peak occa- 
sions smooth out the whole process of 
composition considerably. 

Here, as elsewhere, personnel is one 
of the important factors of efficient op- 
eration. Especially in the small shop, the 
type of men employed and their capa- 
bilities are of considerable significance 
in reducing overhead. Specialization is 
no doubt the ideal when work is plenti- 
ful, but the small shop needs all-around 
men in such times as these. While there 
are objections to the system of using 
men both to solicit advertising and to set 
it, such a plan under careful manage- 
ment sometimes works out successfully. 


Care in Buying Paper Stock and 
in Its Proper Protection 


In any shop-wide check, paper stock 
and the care taken of it should be given 
close scrutiny. In many instances news- 
papers with a commercial-printing de- 
partment are carrying not only more 
stock than they need, but more varieties 
than they have demand for. In addition 
much of the paper stock in the weekly- 
newspaper office is to be found lying in 
the open, uncovered, even on the floor, 
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where it rapidly becomes just so much 
waste. Open shelves are better than ta- 
bles or the floor, but not so good as cup- 
boards or shelves draped with curtains 
to keep out dust and dirt. The same at- 
tention given to inks may also result in 
a considerable saving in a year. 

Another phase of costs that too often 
shows up on the ledger in red figures is 
that of front-office billings, credits, and 
collections. The writer looked over one 
weekly publisher’s books recently and 
discovered 10 per cent of his net income 
for nearly six months written off for one 
reason or another. Billings were incor- 
rect; amounts were in dispute; credits 
had been extended without checking up 
with the local credit bureau; collections 
had been neglected until some custom- 
ers had moved, others had failed, and 
still others were either deadly slow or 
had refused payment. Much of the loss 
was due to the reluctance of the pub- 
lisher to file suit through the channel of 
the small-claims court. 


Poor Collections a Frequent Cause 


of Grief for the Publisher 


At a recent publisher’s conference in 
a northwestern state, a speaker declared 
that thousands of dollars were still ow- 
ing to weekly publishers of that state 
from the county fair, which had adver- 
tised in the newspapers more than six 
months before. In another western state 
nearly a thousand dollars was on the 
books of the state association a year 
after a political campaign, due to the 
fact that the publishers could not be 
prodded into rendering bills for the po- 
litical advertising they had carried. 

A frequent cause of loss to the weekly 
newspaper is the lack of efficiency of the 
local merchants’ credit bureau, if there 
is one. The publisher depends upon the 
bureau for his information, but all too 
often that information comes after the 
debtor is so involved that any payments 
are hopeless. And yet the publisher him- 
self has practically the same ability as 
the credit bureau to discover the condi- 
tion of most of his advertisers or com- 
mercial-printing customers in the small 
town. Usually he doesn’t take the time 
to inquire either from the bank, the bu- 
reau—or the customer. Being an honest 
man himself, he expects others to be 
also, which is not always the case. 

In the matter of collections, many 
publishers seem to forget that one of the 


hardest bills to collect is the one for ad- 
vertising. The advertiser may not have 
believed in advertising to begin with; he 
was only taking a chance that it might 
bring results. When it failed he felt re- 
lieved of any obligation to pay—or at 
least to make a prompt settlement. The 
publisher was attempting to collect for 
what we call a “dead horse.” More than 
that, the man may have influence in the 
town, and the publisher is reluctant or 
afraid to offend him. And so the matte 
may drag on for months or years, unti! 
one or the other dies or the business ;: 
sold and the debt is repudiated. 


Accumulations of Unpaid Bills Are 
a Reflection on the Publisher 


I do not believe that any publishe 
gains respect in his community by allow. 
ing legitimate bills to accumulate or con- 
tinue over a period of months, providec 
there is any possibility as to collecting 
them. It is generally true that if a frienc 
“gets sore” because he is asked to pay « 
bill which he rightfully owes, then he 
cannot have been such a friend after all. 
Besides, a line must be drawn between 
friendships of that kind and the business 
conduct of a newspaper. The publisher 
would be greatly offended if this same 
“friend” asked him to color a bit of news 
or suppress it altogether; and yet the 
publisher extends to him a concession of 
an equally serious nature when he al- 
lows the account to drag out over many 
months and sometimes years. 


The Competition of Dailies Must 
Be Confronted and Defeated 


There can be no question that during 
the past two years weekly newspapers 
throughout the country have suffered 
financial losses and even their very ex- 
istence because of the inroads of the 
daily newspaper in both the small town 
and the metropolitan territory. Direct 
competition from this source compels 
better management, improved appear- 
ance, and, above all, new selling argu- 
ments and tactics on the part of the 
weekly newspaper. Where coverage by 
the daily is equal to or even in excess of 
that of the local weekly, the latter may 
have a real problem in stemming the 
drift of merchants toward the daily. 

One weekly of the writer’s acquain- 
tance has suffered serious inroads in just 
such an instance. Here the out-of-town 
dailies promised better coverage of the 
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area than the local paper, and sold a 
group of merchants on a cooperative 
page for a period of twelve weeks, there- 
by splitting the funds of local merchants 
available for advertising. And on top of 
this, several chain-store managers for 
that area decided to use the big-town 
dailies instead of the same weekly. 





have changed in habits and tastes. The 
local weekly has very evidently not kept 
pace with the growth of its community. 
There is a very small element of dis- 
play in this paper, but plenty of solid 
news and editorial pages, a distinct lack 
of boxed department heads, too many 
single-column heads, and almost no ma- 



































Co Cf Merry Christmas « 1951 + and Happy New Year in 19.32 « fdvertisinng Chgencies’ Service Company, Inc, New York 


The infinite pictorial possibilities of rules and type ornaments in the hands of an expert are well 

exemplified in the impressive 14 by 1514 greeting card of the Advertising Agencies’ Service 

Company, New York City, composed by Albert Schiller, its art director. The accuracy of the 

“picture” under close scrutiny, its remarkably calculated perspective, and its decorative quality 

mark it as the creation of a master. White card stock was used, and the illustration was printed 
in buff, pale blue, and black, with the signature line run in a medium tone of red 








One could say that the weekly was not 
responsible for the move that affected its 
revenues to the extent of some $125 a 
month. And yet a study of this paper re- 
veals a number of weaknesses the cor- 
rection of which would have helped very 
effectively in offsetting the advertising 
drift away from it. And just these same 
weaknesses are more or less typical of 
weekly papers, many of them already 
being threatened with considerable loss 
of business from similar causes. 

From the standpoint of news policies 
and appearance, this paper has not been 
changed in twenty years. I believe it 
could even be said that it is way behind 
the times in so far as being representa- 
tive of its community is concerned. Here 
for years there has been an influx of big- 
town dailies and big-town ideas, so that 
gradually but surely the local readers 
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chine-set heads for small local, personal, 
and society items. There is nothing, in 
fact, to make the paper attractive and 
readable; little to compel a subscriber to 
search through it for the things which 
most interest him. In other words, the 
present makeup and dress of the paper 
render it colorless, drab, inert, uncon- 
vincing, instead of sparkling, bright, and 
stimulating, as it should be. 

I believe the country publisher has 
for so long prided himself upon the safe 
and virtuous character of his paper’s 
contents, as compared with the metro- 
politan daily, that he has neglected en- 
tirely to make his own paper stimulating. 
There is such a condition as being so 
safe and sane that one becomes abso- 
lutely lifeless! You can play down news 
to such a degree that people fail to rec- 
ognize that your paper carries news at 


all! And then watch them tie to a paper 
that is sparkling, bright, and interest- 
ingly informative! 

And that same effect is produced on 
advertisers. Once allow them to get the 
idea that their local paper is a “dead 
one,” and you immediately bring up in 
their minds that most damning and fatal 
of all questions—“Why should I adver- 
tise in it?” No wonder they turn to the 
sparkling daily (though it may offer 
false stimulation) when it gives them 
hope and promise and the possibility of 
a way out of their difficulties! 

I am no advocate of sensationalism in 
either daily or weekly. But for their psy- 
chological and practical benefits I do 
commend interest, sparkle, snap—par- 
ticularly in the face of such competitive 
threats as now confront the weekly pub- 
lisher. And these three qualities are de- 
sirable and necessary not only in the 
very composition of the news and edi- 
torial content itself, but in the makeup, 
dress, and appearance of the entire pa- 
per—through the agency of display type 
and of its arrangement. 

You cannot sparkle nowadays in non- 
pareil or brevier type. You must get up 
into the bigger sizes, for display heads 
at least. News not only needs catalog- 
ing, classifying; it needs display, promi- 
nence, on the page. I question whether 
the old-fashioned, single-column ‘“Per- 
sonal” department, with separate items 
set solid, without even a six-point lead 
between them, has enough attraction or 
readability to hold modern newspaper 
subscribers. And the same is true of one- 
column society heads, classified depart- 
ments, and the like. 

If it is true that the great interest in 
the weekly paper is because of its local 
news, then that news should not only be 
complete, but should be given promi- 
nence or visibility well in keeping with 
its generic character. Particularly is this 
true with news that appeals to feminine 
readers—society, household economics, 
fashions, clubs, and the like. Its promi- 
nence and readability can be empha- 
sized by two-, three-, four-, or even 
eight-column department heads and its 
appeal to women readers greatly accen- 
tuated thereby. They will respond sub- 
consciously if not consciously to such a 
move, feeling much closer to the paper 
and developing more of a sense of own- 
ership in the publication. The individual 
items of a paragraph or more can be set 
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under machine heads and thus be in- 
creased in individuality and appeal. 

One of the most attractive and suc- 
cessful women’s pages among weeklies 
of my acquaintance carries the depart- 
ment head full across the eight-column 
page. A two- or three-column fashion 
plate hangs from the center, and the cuts 
and boxed heads for household hints, 
recipes, society, and personal items are 
apportioned on the page to relieve any 
massed effect and maintain a balance. 

The success of this page is attributed 
to the work of the editor’s wife, whose 
name appears at the top of the page. She 
maintains a constant contact with the 
women of her community by telephone, 
beginning her calls on Monday and end- 
ing them only when the deadline for her 
page is reached on Thursday afternoon. 
During that period she has called the 
key women in her community and se- 
cured every scrap of information that is 
of interest to her women readers. 

The argument for a full department 
of well displayed social news likewise 
goes for a sports department, if such a 
development is practicable; for a classi- 
fied-advertising, agricultural, horticul- 
tural, and poultry or gardening section, 
and, in fact, any similar department 
which can be originated with sufficient 
material to give it dominance and reader 
interest. Country correspondence may 
also be treated in the same way with 
good effect in a weekly paper. 

A tri-weekly newspaper in a Califor- 
nia city of 6,000 has built a substantial 
circulation and advertising patronage, 
in the face of outside competition from 
five morning and evening papers, by the 
constant promotion of local news fea- 
tures, the principal one of which is a 
sports department. This newspaper is 
responsible for a baseball league that is 
city-wide, and it has induced hundreds 
of men and boys to take part in after- 
noon and evening sports. 

Weekly newspapers also find it worth 
while to run departments or even full 
pages containing local high- or gram- 
mar-school news, which has value not 
only for students but for parents. These, 
like all the other local features, can and 
should be made important and readable 
through proper display. 

So far as dress, appearance, and dis- 
play are concerned, a look through any 
number of weekly papers would reveal 
opportunities for improvement. Front- 
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page makeup is apparently not yet fully 
understood by many weekly publishers, 
who, with no other type than that al- 
ready in their cases, could make a world 
of difference in the appearance of their 
papers with a few changes either in the 
heads themselves or in the manner in 
which they are placed upon the page. 


Such changes, supplemented by a few 
bold-face boxes containing news or fea- 
ture stories just a little off the beaten 
track, would at once enliven their pages 
and increase interest on the part of both 
the reader and the advertiser. When this 
takes place the paper naturally becomes 
amore productive and resultful medium. 





This Clause in Insurance Policies 


May Eliminate Worry for You 


By GILBERT IRWIN 


N SPITE of the cautions of our trade 
publications, even when printers and 
newspaper publishers do maintain strict 
cost, inventory, and other systems, al- 
most invariably questions, delays, and 
complications arise when a fire occurs. 
Confronting the damage by fire and by 
the almost equally destructive element, 
water, we then approach with the matter 
of collection upon our insurance policies. 
So many exemptions and other vague 
phrases are written into those fine-print 
sections of policies, which we read and 
think we understand—yes, and comply 
with—that, even with the insurance in 
perfect order, collecting anything like 
the amount of the damage done or the 
face of the policy is a complex task. The 
adjustors employed by insurance com- 
panies, or by the underwriters’ associa- 
tion (which means practically the same 
thing, for those organizations are merely 
clearing houses for the insurance com- 
panies), usually will make every effort 
to squeeze the payment to the insured 
down to the last dollar. 

To overcome such an annoyance the 
writer has for some years used a plan 
which also practically did away with the 
necessity of producing a complete inven- 
tory in case of a fire, which he has not 
yet had in more than thirty years in 
business. More than a dozen years ago, 
in renewing a policy with one of the larg- 
est old-line companies, I wrote out one 
condition, and this I asked the agent to 
have attached to and made a part of the 
policy. In effect it was as follows: 

“It is hereby understood and agreed 
that for the life of this policy the value 
of the property insured shall be under- 
stood to be $ 


I insure under the 80 per cent clause, 
which means that one must carry insur- 
ance up to that percentage of the fixed 
value of the property insured. This is 
most difficult with varying inventories. 

The agent doubted that his company 
would accept that clause, but I told him 
that I thought that I could very easily 
get some other company to do so. In my 
town, as in most others, the insurance 
business is highly competitive, and an 
agent will stretch the points rather than 
turn down a risk that had proved to bea 
good one for quite a number of years. 

Presently the agent delivered the pol- 
icy which carried my clause. Since that 
time I have used it with all my insurance, 
and my lawyers tell me that it is per- 
fectly good and binding, and since that 
time I have forgotten inventory worries 
so far as concerns fire insurance. 

I do not know that this idea is orig- 
inal, but I have never heard of it before. 
I have passed it on to a few of my pub- 
lisher friends, and it is offered to readers 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for what it may 
be worth to them. No strings or copy- 
right attached—help yourselves! 

But I should add the caution that this 
must not be construed as a scheme to 
beat the insurance companies. Valu- 
tions must be made as near the actual 
value of the property insured as possible. 
It is an easy matter to void false or fic- 
titious values in court. I take the actual 
plant average valuation for a year or a 
three-year period, and have witnesses 
who can truthfully testify to my figures. 

I have applied this same form to in- 
surance on other than printing proper- 
ties in which I have been interested, and 
now have it on my home and furniture. 
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ma4g NUMBERS 


Reproductions of covers from leading magazines of various classifications, including printing, make 
a suitable and as arranged a particularly impressive front for the house-organ of Adcraft, Los Angeles 












Technical Progress Attained by the 


Printing Industry During 1931 


HE YEAR 1931 has been one of 
] exe research and investigation 
into matters concerned with print- 
ing and in the making of the various 
units involved in present-day practice. 
It may be that the second Conference of 
‘echnical Experts in the Printing In- 
dustry, held in Washington, D. C., last 
March, had something to do with this, 
for, although the papers there presented 
were excellent, discussion was unfortu- 
nately curtailed by lack of time. Noting 
this, the third conference, to be held on 
March 14 and 15 in New York City, will 
have a program in which there will be 
definite time allotments for discussion. 
Newspapers are giving much atten- 
tion to colorwork; new multicolor web 
presses have been installed and are on 
order, and it would appear that in the 
near future newspapers will be run in 
colors as regular editions, both in the 
body and in the advertisements. Already 
some papers are running advertisements 
in colors in a manner somewhat limited, 
but indicating that as fast as facilities 
are afforded the practice will spread. 
Discussion is still rife as regards the 
comparative merits of stereotypes and 
electrotypes. Mats are being sought that 
will take a sharper and smoother im- 
press; stereotype metal is being ana- 
lyzed to get uniformity of mixture and 
temper, all to the end that the stereo- 
type shall at least equal the electrotype. 
A marked departure from the usual 
practice in making a stereotype matrix 
by beating or rolling it into the form and 
then drying it on a steam table is found 
in a recently developed direct-pressure 
matrix press. The form with matrix and 
blanket on it is prepared on the front 
apron, then passed on to an electrically 
heated bed directly beneath the heavy 
platen, and pressure applied automati- 
cally; an adjustable device relieves the 
intense pressure, thereby allowing for 
expansion under heat. 
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This is the greater portion of 
the annual progress report of 
the Printing Industries Division, 
American Society of Mechan- 
ical Engineers, one of the many 
papers to be presented at the 
third Conference of Technical 
Experts in the Printing Industry, 
New York City, on March 14 
and 15. It only suggests the prac- 
tical efforts of the division to- 
ward solving plant difficulties. 
Every executive handling tech- 
nical problems ought to attend 
this meeting, for the benefits 
will far outweigh the cost 











The upper plate makes the impres- 
sion, and the lower platen or bed dries 
the matrix. By this method, it is said, a 
uniform pressure is exerted over the en- 
tire face of a form, and, as the bed is 
heated by electrical heating units so 
placed as to afford an even distribution 
of heat, the matrix is thoroughly and 
rapidly dried. Used in conjunction with 
specially prepared matrices chemically 
treated and having a degree of plastic- 
ity, it is asserted that there is no diffi- 
culty in obtaining a perfect mold having 
a smooth, hard, glass-like surface which 
will be reproduced in the stereotype 
with characteristic halftone sharpness. 

With a view to avoiding distortion, a 
novel method of backing curved electro- 
type shells is being worked out in which 
the copper shell is used as a mat in a 
curved mold, somewhat after the man- 
ner of casting a stereotype plate. It is 
claimed that by this method the me- 
chanical curving of flat plates with the 
incidence of distortion or stretch is over- 
come, and that plates, say, for colorwork 





can be produced which will be true to 
register and of uniform face—something 
which is much to be desired. 
Hard-rubber plates, it may be men- 
tioned, are coming to the fore, and color- 
work has been printed from them with 
commendable results. It is said that they 
stand up for reasonably long runs, take 
kindly to ink, and readily free them- 
selves from dust, and that no chemical 
reaction is set up when they are used 
with colored ink. Other research is being 
extended to comprise certain synthetic 
compounds of which the plates may be 


smade, and this would appear to indicate 


that some material other than metal is 
being sought for making plates which 
will give as sound or better results. 

The deep-etch plate for offset work is 
being given intensive study and develop- 
ment to adapt it to finer grades of work; 
photolithography is evolving into every 
practical application. Examples of four- 
color work show remarkable advance in 
the character of the work; the dots are 
sharp impressions, clean and in register, 
and, while the making of plates by pho- 
tolithography may be considered to be 
only in an advanced formative stage, 
there is nevertheless intensive research 
going on abroad in the development of 
this method of plate production. 

Photogravure finds an impetus in its 
extending use. Alexander Murray* says: 
‘In photogravure a very important de- 
velopment is the marked growth in Eng- 
land of printing from intaglio halftone 
on flexible copper sheets. This is an eco- 
nomical, rapid, and fine process whose 
importance is not yet recognized in this 
country, but it is likely eventually to 
supplant to a large extent the carbon- 
tissue process. Rotary photogravure in 
colors is gaining, the process now being 
worked at a speed of 7,000 revolutions 


an hour of the printing cylinder.” 


*Graphic-arts research, Eastman Kodak Company, 
Rochester, New York. 
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This leads to the consideration of 
printing by the pantone process, which, 
although having its ups and downs, still 
persists and is being aggressively pur- 
sued in research work and laboratory 
with encouraging prospect for a success- 
ful outcome. This is probably the most 
radical departure to date in the making 
of printing plates, for, while progress 
has been made in the familiar methods 
employed today, and discussion as to the 
merits of this or that way for producing 
printing plates is prevalent, there is the 
persistent thought that planographic or 
surface printing will ultimately prove to 
be the dominant means for producing 
printed matter. 

It may seem like history repeating it- 
self to go back to lithography and claim 
that this primary method may in some 
future development be the leading proc- 
ess. Yet as the method has advanced 
from stone to metal plate through col- 
lotypy, offset, and gravure, the constant 
adaptations of photography and the re- 
search in chemistry in the attraction and 
repulsion of elements that can be used 
in printing—for instance, the familiar 
oil-and-water feature of lithography 
have done much to bring about its suc- 
cess of this method. 

A new type of single-revolution, two- 
color, sheet-fed rotary press has just 
been brought out which has several ex- 
cellent features. It will print sheets up 
to 50 by 72 inches, and at speeds higher 
than those of any presses now extant for 
sheets so large and fed from a single 
feeder; in fact, it would seem to be the 
closest approach to the continuity of a 
web that has ever been devised. 

The sheets are fed from a pile feeder 
placed between the pile delivery and the 
press feedboard. A sheet is taken by a 
feed-in cylinder, transferred to the first 
impression cylinder, then by a transfer 
cylinder to the second impression cylin- 
der, and thence to a delivery reel and 
over a slitter reel to a chain delivery 
which deposits the sheet on the pile de- 
livery at the extreme end of the press. 
The plate cylinders are so disposed as to 
give ready accessibility for attaching the 
plates, more than half of a cylinder sur- 
face being available. The gripper actions 
are gentle and positive for register, and 
the cylinders are tripped manually or 
automatically as in the case of a misfed 
sheet, yet if the second color is being 
printed on the previous sheet the opera- 
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tion will be completed and the device 
will not again function until there has 
been a first impression. 

When it is considered that the cylin- 
ders print a sheet on each revolution, 
that the sheets are fed one immediately 
after the other, that blank space on the 
cylinders is reduced to a minimum— 
which means slow surface speed—that 
all the inking mechanisms are provided 
with every means for complete distribu- 
tion, and among other things that the 
oiling system is equipped with the nested 
type of oil tubes, it would seem that the 
machine itself and the facilities for its 
operation are about the last word in 
completeness, speed, and quality of the 
printing and construction for two-color 
flat-bed rotary presses. 

Investigation into the merits of glossy 
printing ink for colorwork as compared 
with a flat effect continues and is the 
subject of lively discussion among print- 
ers. When water-color prints first came 
out they had an attraction of their own 
because of their very apparent contrast 
with bright glossy colors. 

L. S. Allstrum‘ in commenting on this 
points out features that characterize the 
effects of each. The glare of a shiny sub- 
ject confuses its detail, he says, because 
it deflects light, while a dull, flat surface 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


When Your Message 
Looks Important 





T’S LARGELY “Looks” that sells shirts, 
| shoes, shoestrings, or automobiles— 
and certainly advertising is no excep- 
tion. If your message “looks” important 


it will attract more prospects . . . will 
leave a more favorable impression .. . 
will carry more conviction . . . and posi- 


tively will sell more merchandise! 











Snappy, forceful copy employed on a mailing card 
by the Warwick Typographers, of St. Louis 


is easy to see, as it will more readily ab- 
sorb light; therefore the eye will better 
accommodate itself to it, and dull colors 
are seen more nearly in their true shades. 
It is not unreasonable to say that much 
of the tendency toward eye weakness is 
due to strain from the reading of matter 
printed on glossy paper with glossy inks 
which vary in color shade at different 
angles, whereas “dullset” inks, now that 


+General manager, Geo. H. Morrill Division, Gen- 
eral Printing Ink Corporation, New York City. 


they are made with oil as a vehicle, vie 
with water colors, with the added advan- 
tage claimed that there is less blending 
and more permanence. Glossy inks, how- 
ever, are being made still glossier, so 
that it may be said that there are two 
extremes which can be adapted to make 
reading matter more readable and color- 
work more beautiful to the eye. 

Research work on the permanency oi 
paper is steadily going on, and, whik 
confined more to the stock for records 
newsprint may well be made better ; for 
so essential is it considered that printec 
matter be preserved for posterity tha‘ 
special editions are being printed on spe 
cial textile material at great expense fo: 
preservation in our great libraries. 

A unique adaptation of the electri: 
heating coil is noticed in a continuous 
strip-casting machine. The main coil, 
sunk in the molten type metal in the po 
or crucible, insures uniform heat at the 
middle of the melt, and as the metal is 
drawn from this point there is always « 
clean flow to the mold, from which it is 
extruded either as plain leads, rule, or 
other printing material that can be cast 
automatically as a strip which will be 
true to dimension and have a clean face. 
The extent to which electric coils have 
been adapted to the various passages 
and throats, and the general concept of 
the machine, will appeal to others out- 
side the printing field as being very com- 
plete in detail, efficient, and adaptable 
to various uses where metals are fused 
and are to be pumped in a continuous 
stream to a final shaping device. 

In concluding this report, it may be 
said that much encouragement is found 
in the codperation given by the person- 
nel of the various branches of the print- 
ing industry, in the manner in which 
they have responded in a determined ei- 
fort to aid in the further advancement 
of printing, not only as regards its engi- 
neering features but also its graphic-arts 
side. Profiting by the experience of the 
first and second conferences, the third 
Conference of Technical Experts in the 
Printing Industry will be a decided ad- 
vance, for, in the hands of a committee 
of men aggressively concerned in all that 
applies to their work, a program having 
exceptional interest is being prepared 
which will appeal to those who will de 
fortunate enough to attend, no matter 
what their particular field may be. De- 
tailed plans will be announced soon. 
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Will Banks and Supply Houses 
Readily Extend You Credit? 


By EDWARD THOMSON MILLER 


business there are two things 

which may or may not en- 
title it to credit—its financial 
strength and its moral strength. 
Vhe former depends upon the 
relative positions of the differ- 
ent portions of the capital em- 
ployed, and the latter upon the 
moral rectitude of its policies 
and on the personal character, 
ability, integrity, and also attitude of 
its ownership and management. Bankers 
call the former the financial risk, the lat- 
ter the moral risk. 

In reaching a decision as to whether a 
printer may or may not have credit, and 
how much if any, the banker rates these 
two influences as of equal importance 
and weight, and gives each the relative 
value of 40 per cent, or the two a total of 
80 per cent. The other 20 per cent rests 
upon elements wholly outside the print- 
er’s business, and is considered as being 
dependent upon the prevailing condi- 
tions of general business. 

We are not concerned in this article 
with the moral risk and the risk depen- 
dent upon general business. They are 
not easily measured, and the banker or 
the supply house must form estimates of 
them largely upon certain facts gathered 
in various ways and from many sources. 
Only as the conduct of his personal life 
and his business is an “open book” can 
the printer help his banker form an esti- 
mate of the moral risk. He contributes 
little in the general business risk. 

But as ratios are measures of relative 
values they are employed by the credit 
man to determine financial strength for 
credit purposes, just as similar ratios are 
utilized by management to judge worth, 
status, and operating effectiveness.* 

In a series of exhaustive studies of the 
problem of what constitutes the right of 
a borrower to credit, Robert Morris As- 


*See THE INLAND PRINTER for July, September, 
and October, 1931, for a series of articles by Colonel 
Miller on the use of ratios in management. 
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Ratios Lighten the Printer’s Burden and 
Guide His Decisions by Giving an Ac- 


tual Picture of the Financial Values and 


Conditions Which Prevail in His Plant 


sociates (National Association of Bank 
Credit Men) has concluded that there 
are at least nine important ratios which 
indicate the financial strength of a busi- 
ness and by which to gage any decision 
for credit no matter to what degree. Be- 
hind each one of these nine credit ratios 
there is a well defined reason for its use 
in credit determination, generally ac- 
cepted by credit men. Alexander Wall, 
secretary of Robert Morris Associates, 
named these ratios as follows: 


Current Assets to Current Liabili- 
ties (Current) 

Net Worth to Fixed Assets (Worth- 
Fixed) 

Net Worth to Total Debt (Worth- 
Debt) 

Net Sales to Total Receivables 
(Sales-Receivables) 

Ratio of { Net Sales to Merchandise (Sales- 
Merchandise) 

Net Sales to Fixed Assets (Sales- 
Fixed) 

Net Sales to Net Worth (Sales- 
Worth) 

Profits on Net Worth (Profits- 
Worth) 

Profits on Net Sales (Profits-Sales) 





And then Mr. Wall began an explana- 
tion of the reason back of each one for 
using it in credit determination. 

“Take the ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities, generally spoken of 
as the ‘current ratio,’”’ said Mr. Wall. 
“We all generally agree that the higher 
the amount of current assets rises above 
the amount of current liabilities, the 
better protected are the debts of the 
creditors, the more likelihood they will 
be paid promptly and completely, and 


the less is the ‘debt pressure’ 
on the current or liquid assets. 
There was a time, and not so 
long ago, when bankers granted 
loans largely on this ratio alone, 
provided it showed current as- 
sets twice as great as current 
liabilities or better. But there 
are other conditions in business 
which affect financial strength, 
and it is becoming a practice of 
bank credit men to take into considera- 
tion the other ratios. 

“This ‘debt pressure’ in a business is 
a very important matter for manage- 
ment to keep before it. If the debts are 
already ‘pressing’ the business unduly, 
management cannot expect the bank to 
come to the relief of the business—that 
would simply increase the pressure. Ev- 
ery loan is a debt. So the banker looks at 
the ‘debt pressure’ from every angle and 
tries to measure it to determine whether 
the business will still be a good risk if 
the ‘debt pressure’ be increased.” 

The banker is also interested in how 
the printer has “placed” his capital— 
how much has gone into the plant and 
other fixed assets and how much is left 
in more liquid form for operating the 
business and for meeting the “debt pres- 
sure” month by month. Any banker will 
tell you it is not a bank’s function to 
capitalize a business, but merely to loan 
funds now and then temporarily to aug- 
ment the working or liquid capital. Con- 
sequently, when a banker considers a 
printer’s request for a loan he naturally 
asks how greatly the printer has financed 
his business out of his own capital. 

If net worth measures the amount of 
capital the printer himself has in his 
business, then the difference between net 
worth and the investment in the plant 
and other fixed assets represents the 
amount of his capital in the more liquid 
form for the ordinary operations of the 
business. Of course the lesser the pro- 
portion the fixed assets are to the net 
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worth, the greater will be the financial 
strength for meeting any pressure of the 
creditors and the better is the risk for a 
loan. That’s why the banker uses the ra- 
tio of worth to fixed assets as one of the 
deciding measures of financial strength 
in credit determination. 

Everyone knows that there are two 
kinds of capital in every business—the 
capital the owners put in themselves and 
the capital loaned to them by creditors 
who supply the business with cash, ma- 
terials, and services “on time.” Here 
again it is important that the banker 
know how much of the capital in the 
business is the owner’s and how much is 
“borrowed.” And the credit man of the 
supply house is equally interested. The 
net worth of the business measures the 
“owned” capital and the debts measure 
the “borrowed” capital. Of course the 
larger the amount of the “owned” in its 
proportion to the “borrowed,” the easier 
the “debt” can be paid without distress- 
ing the business and hence the less is the 
“debt pressure.” So we find the credit 
men of the banks and the supply houses 
applying the ratio of net worth to debt 
as the third measuring stick of financial 
strength for credit purposes. 

The three ratios just discussed may be 
called the “static” ratios; they indicate 
the conditions that exist in the financial 
structure. The remaining credit ratios of 
the nine named by Mr. Wall may be 
called the “operative” ratios; they indi- 
cate the results and the relationships 
that are evolved in the orderly transac- 
tions of the organization’s business. 

Just as the paper house furnishes the 
printer a certain amount of capital every 
time it delivers an order of paper and 
“trusts” the printer for it for thirty or 
sixty days, so every time a printer sends 
out a bill of goods—a shipment of print- 
ing—to one of his customers and in- 
voices it on the usual terms of thirty 
days net he is putting a certain amount 
of his working or liquid capital into the 
hands of his customer. Of course he gets 
it back when the customer pays his bill. 

Every day some of this capital goes 
out in the form of printed matter, and 
every day some of it comes back in the 
form of cash. Nevertheless some of it is 
constantly outstanding, and this out- 
standing capital in the form of accounts 
with customers is the printer’s “receiv- 
ables.” In order that the printer may 
have adequate funds to carry on his op- 
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erations, it is desirable that this capital 
in the hands of customers be gotten back 
as soon as possible. How well the printer 
is able to collect it promptly is one of the 
things which tell the banker or supply 
house how the printer conserves it and 
how carefully he keeps it “working.” 

So the credit man scrutinizes the total 
sales for a given period and measures 
the amount of them that are the “un- 
collected sales” at the time. The larger 
the proportion of total sales to the un- 
collected sales, the better has the printer 
kept his working capital well in hand, 
avoided the “poor pay” customers, kept 
“stale” accounts off his books, and also 
kept his receivables in as liquid a con- 
dition as possible. The length of the col- 
lection period has a direct relationship 
to the risk of bad accounts and to the 
expense of carrying them. Receivables 
are the larger part of current assets; the 
fresher they are, the more desirable they 
are and the more liquid are the current 
assets with which to meet the liabilities. 

So again the banker and the supply 
house, interested in the important ratio 
of current assets to current liabilities, 
are doubly interested in knowing the re- 
lationship of sales to receivables. The 
ratio is indicative of “how good” the re- 
ceivables are and how rapidly the work- 
ing capital “loaned out” to customers 
returns to the business. It is an impor- 
tant measure of financial strength for 
credit determination. 

Another ratio of similar importance is 
that of sales to merchandise. “This ra- 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


For It Will 
Pay You! 


MONTHLY message to your custom- 
ers and prospects, a warm, friendly 
word of codperation—showing them 
that you do appreciate their business; 
sent out twelve times a year in the form 
of a house-organ—mailed direct to the 
principal man in each individual office— 
two or more if necessary to each firm 
... Will develop friends and boosters for 
your goods or service and will, in turn, 
convert this good will into buying im- 
pulses . . . orders. Yes, a house-organ 
will pay you... and it need not be ex- 
pensive to be effective 














Convincing copy from an advertisementin the house 
magazine of M. P. Basso & Company, of New York 


tio,” said Mr. Wall, “is a test of the 
freshness and stability of the merchan- 
dise (paper, ink, finished goods, and 
other inventoried items), and is particu- 
larly important as a means of recogniz- 
ing an over-inventoried condition or an 
accumulation of stale or depreciated 
merchandise—a possible danger in a pe- 
riod of price recessions.” 

The credit man is also interested in 
knowing what amount of business—how 
much in sales—the capital invested ir 
the plant and supplementary fixed assets 
can produce annually. So he includes in 
the list of credit ratios the ratio of sales 
to fixed assets and by it measures the ac- 
tivity of the productive capacity of the 
business. If the ratio of sales to amount 
invested in fixed assets rises above the 
ratio typical for the industry then the 
investment of capital in the plant is jus- 
tified and profitable. But, on the other 
hand, if the ratio falls below the indus- 
try’s typical ratio either the sales vol- 
ume is not keeping pace with the plani 
investment and does not justify such a 
large plant or the plant is being enlarged 
more rapidly than the sales volume jus- 
tifies. Hence the proper balance between 
the capital invested in fixed and current 
assets is disturbed, the liquidity is les- 
sened, and the “debt pressure” will be 
decidedly increased. 

The banker at all times is jealously 
guarding the liquid assets so that the 
claims of creditors, himself among them, 
shall always be protected by a large mar- 
gin. Such a condition is jeopardized if 
there be a lessening of sales—for sales 
are the source of receivables, and receiv- 
ables are the larger part of liquid assets 
—and as sales lessen the proportion of 
the plant investment to the liquid in- 
vestment rises, a situation which is more 
or less intolerable to the banker. Hence 
he employs the ratio of sales to fixed as- 
sets as another important measure of the 
financial health of the business. 

But the credit man is not alone inter- 
ested in the activity of a certain part of 
the capital investment; he must know 
the activity of all of the owned capital 
invested. In other words, he must know 
what the investment represented in net 
worth is doing to make sales. Money is 
invested in the business for the purpose 
of making money. If the activity of such 
capital is sluggish or too slow, then the 
business is non-profitable; if the activ- 
ity is somewhere near what is typical of 
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the industry, then the productive results 
will be somewhere near what is typical. 
By this means the credit man seeks to 
know how normal is the “turnover” of 
the investment, and he finds a good mea- 
sure of such “turnover”in the ratio of 
sales to worth. 

“We are getting into the habit of add- 
ing the ratios of profits to sales and of 
profits to net worth to our studies of the 
credit studies,” said Mr. Wall, 
‘because the profit ratios are 
always an indication of the ef- 
ficiency of management in the 
manipulation and codrdina- 
ion of the different functions 
of the business. Banks need to 
know and to take into consid- 
eration whether the business 
is earning or losing money. 
Obviously a profitable busi- 
ness is a better financial risk 

than an unprofitable one.” 

It will be wise for all print- 
ers who find themselves from 
time to time in need of tempo- 
rary help to familiarize them- 
selves with these nine credit 
ratios here explained, and to 
keep their businesses as near. 
as possible in condition to pre- 
sent all of the nine ratios in as 
favorable a condition as it is 
possible to have it. 

“Not only are these nine 
credit ratios important mea- 
sures of the financial strength 
of a business,” said Mr. Wall, 
“but there is a certain amount 
of difference in the relative 
values of these ratios analyti- 
cally, according as to whether 
or not the business is a fabricating, re- 
tailing, or purely a trading concern. Ina 
fabricating concern (like the printing 
business), for example, the fixed assets 
have a much higher necessity value than 
for a wholesaler or distributor, while in 
the purely trading business they have 
practically no necessity value. 

“And so, starting with the general as- 
sumption that the current ratio is regu- 
larly of equal importance to the ratio of 
worth to debt, we have assigned certain 
weights or values to each of the nine. 
If taken together, the two ratios just 
named are assumed to constitute one- 
half of the value of all of the ratios; each 
therefore is given a relative weight of 25. 
The other seven ratios are given relative 
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weights of lesser percentages, but all of 
the weights are maintained at a total of 
100 per cent.” 

The relative weight values generally 
used by Mr. Wall for manufacturers are 
presented in the panel which is repro- 
duced at the bottom of this column. 

While the weights of the below-given 
ratios are kept at a total of 100 per cent, 
where it is necessary to move any one 





Inspiring idea and copy used on the first page of a calendar. The illustration, 
printed in blue, salmon and black, played no minor part in the effective result 


ratio up or down in its relative value 
some one of the other ratios is adjusted 
to take up or give slack. 

But how is a printer to know when his 
nine ratios are of the caliber that will 
assure him of credit at the bank or with 














Ratios Per Cent 
Current 25 
Worth-Fixed 15 
Worth-Debt 25 
Sales-Receivables 10 
Sales-Merchandise 10 
Sales-Fixed 5 to15 
Sales-Worth 5 to15 
Profit-Worth 2%to 5 
Profit-Sales 2%to 5 

Total 100 























his paper house? By what measuring 
sticks may he determine how near his 
business comes to meeting the banker’s 
requirements? By what index or stand- 
ard is the financial strength of his busi- 
ness finally measured for determination 
of credits? Now give close heed while 
the answer to these questions is given 
by Mr. Wall as follows: 

“The individual business is strong 
only if its various proportions 
reflect a condition equal to 
that of its industry. Its indi- 
vidual strength is greater or 
lesser than its competitors as 
its individual proportions are 
found to be stronger or weaker 
than those selected as typical 
for its industry.” 

“Typical for its industry!” 
The crux of the whole matter 
lies in that. Neither Mr. Wall 
nor his group has arbitrarily 
set up ratios to measure by, 
but instead has taken the ra- 
tios which are typical for the 
printing industry—which re- 
flect conditions equal to those 
of the industry. They are not 
averages only, but “because 
of the influence of the arith- 
metical total figures, the mode 
and the median*, they are se- 
lected ratios which are typi- 
cal,” and therefore they are 
acceptable to credit men as 
measures of financial strength, 
the strength that exercises a 
40 per cent influence in deter- 
mining the printer’s right to 
the granting of regular credit. 
Because each one of the nine 
credit ratios of a particular printing con- 
cern may vary either above or below the 
typical ratios of the industry, it becomes 
necessary to determine an index figure 
which will embody all these variations 
and at the same time really indicate the 
relative position the financial strength 
of that particular concern bears to a nor- 
mal based on the selected ratios. There 
are two generally accepted methods of 
arriving at a credit index of financial 
strength. In the first method the index 
is based on the selected group ratios. In 
the second the credit index is an aver- 
age of the indices “related to the lower 

*Mode, the figure that is most frequently present in 
any series; for instance, 7 is the mode in the following: 
1-1-2-3-4-5-6-7-7-7-7-7-8-9-9. Median, the cen- 


tral figure of a series, as 5 is the median of 1-2-3-4- 
5-6-7-8-9. 
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and upper quartiles and median ratios 
of the industry.” 

The Robert Morris Associates took 
the balance sheets and operating state- 
ments of 583 printing concerns for the 
year 1930, and from each of them ob- 
tained the nine credit ratios mentioned 
above. Then each of the nine credit ra- 
tios for the entire group of 583 printers 
was tabulated in four groups according 
to ratio size, each group containing 25 
per cent of the number of statements ex- 
amined. This grouping indicated that 75 
per cent of the statements had ratios 
equal to or above the figure appearing in 
the first column below, 50 per cent had 
ratios equal to or above the figure ap- 
pearing in the second column, and 25 
per cent had ratios equal to or above the 
figure appearing in the third column: 


Table I—Ratio Ranges for Printers 


tion the influence of the arithmetical to- 
tal figures, the mode and the median, 
and then selected as the most typical ra- 
tios for the industry for the year 1930 
the ratios given in Table IT. 


Table IIl.—Selected Credit Ratios for 
Printing Industry, 1930 


Current 

Worth-Fixed 

Worth-Debt 

Sales=Rereivables: ..6 65s 5:0 bias: salons 
Sales-Merchandise 

Sales-Fixed 

Sales-Worth 

Profits on Net Worth 

Profits on Sales 


“In the case of the selected current 
ratio, 230, it will be seen that there is a 


relative to the selected ratio, of 93 per 
cent. When this relative value is multi- 
plied by the weight of the current ratio 
(25 per cent) we find that the value of 
the current ratio in the column making 
up the total index is 23.25. Following 
through a similar computation for each: 
of the other credit ratios of this printer 
we ascertain their respective values, al! 
of which go to make up the total index of 
109.50, as shown in Table ITI. 

It should be explained before goin, 
any farther that in arriving at the rela. 
tion of the plant’s ratios to the base (se- 
lected) ratios, where the plant’s ratio is 
greater than the base ratio, the base i; 
divided by the plant ratio and the resul 








Table III] —Index Based on Selected Group Ratios 





This Base: Rela- Weight 


Plant’s (Selected) tion to 
Ratios 


Ratios Base 





According to Frequency 


Current Ratio 
Worth-Fixed 


Current 
Worth-Fixed 
Worth-Debt 
Sales- Receivables 
Sales-Merchandise 
Sales-Fixed 
Sales-Worth 


230 
120 
225 
625 
1810 
220 
175 


216 
123 
629 
962 
972 
158 
128 


Worth-Debt 
Sales-Receivables .... 
Sales-Merchandise ... 1235 
Sales-Fixed 

Sales-Worth 

Profits-Worth ...... 
Profits-Sales ........ 


*Losses 

“Taking the printers as a whole,” said 
Mr. Wall, “it is seen that 75 per cent of 
them showed a ratio of current assets to 
current liabilities of 132 or better, 50 
per cent showed a current ratio of 258 
or better, and 25 per cent showed a cur- 
rent ratio of 596 or better. Similar pro- 
portions are shown in the above-given 
table for the other eight credit ratios. At 
the same time we took into considera- 


Profits-Worth 
Profits-Sales 


*Losses. 





48 
2.1 


25.0* 
20.0* 











certain amount of generosity in it, in 
that it is below even the 50 per cent ratio 
of 258 (Table I). The same liberality in 
the fixing of the other selected ratios is 
seen in a close examination of tables I 
and II appearing above.” 

Now suppose we take the credit ratios 
of a printer whose statements I recently 
examined, and by the use of the above- 
selected ratios compute the credit index 
of his business. We find this printer’s 
current ratio of 216 sustains a position, 


subtracted from 200; otherwise the or- 
dinary percentage method is employed. 
“By plain computation of asset, lia- 
bility, and sales ratios,” says Mr. Wall 
in commenting on Table ITI, “this com- 
pany’s index indicates a liquidity rela- 
tionship to our trade ratios of 109.50 per 
cent. Two of the ratios—the current and 
the worth-fixed—do not vary danger- 
ously from the selected figure. Two of 
the ratios appear strong—worth-debt 
and sales-receivables. The other sales 
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| Plant 
| tile 
Weight | 


Lower 
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Table IV.—Index Based on Relationships to the Quartiles and Median Ratios 





Rela- 


tion 


Me- 
dian 
(Base) 


Rela- Plant 


tion 


Upper 
Quar- 
tile 
(Base) 


Value | Plant 





Current Ratio 
Worth-Fixed 
Worth-Debt 
Sales-Receivables 
Sales-Merchandise 
Sales-Fixed 
Sales-Worth 
Profit-Worth 
Profit-Sales 


132 
92 
146 
505 
1235 
180 
145 


25 | 216 
15 | 123 
25 | 629 
10 | 962 
10 | 972 
10| 158 
5} 128 

| 250° 
of 2Qxo¥ 


wae 
K es lig 


83 
96 
P53 
126 
43 
53 
59 


258 
127 
298 
720 
2210 
295 
215 
3.9 
5 


216 
123 
629 
962 
972 
158 
128 
25.0* 
20.0* 


139 
126 
177 
148 
78 
87 
88 


596 
185 
765 
940 
4000 
480 
535 
12.4 
6.1 





INDEX: 100 | 

















*Losses. 








Average of the three indices: 96.45. 
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ratios are unsatisfactorily weak. With- 
out having actual figures in dollars, the 
current ratio and the worth-debt ratio 
would seem to indicate that the com- 
pany could, if need be, be liquidated and 
take care of its creditors. 

“But its earning record, showing a 
very heavy loss, is not a satisfactory fac- 
tor, and as a continuing credit it should 
Le taken seriously into account. A few 
years of this type of operation would 
put it into serious trouble. At least ten 
or fifteen points should be taken from 
tie index to adjust for management in- 
a ility to equal trade earnings by such 
a very wide margin. The rating by this 
method would then be about 90 per cent 
oi parity. If all factors should remain in 
the same relation another year of con- 
tiaued losses should reflect an even lower 
rating for credit purposes.” 

So much for an index based on se- 
lected group ratios. Now let us examine 
the procedure of ascertaining a credit 
index in which three indices connect 
the credit ratios to the lower and upper 
quartiles* and median of the experience 
tables quoted above (Table I) in the 
study of 583 printers’ statements. Mr. 
Wall handed me Table IV, which again 
contains the credit ratios of the actual 
business mentioned above, but with its 
ratios compared with the quartiles and 
median instead of the selected ratios. 

“Without adjustment for earning de- 
ficiency,” says Mr. Wall in commenting 
on Table IV, “this company rates 133.6 
per cent of the lower quartile or weaker 
ratios; 98.55 per cent of the median ra- 
tios, and only 57.2 per cent of the upper 
quartile or higher ratios. These three 
percentages average 96.45. This test is 
a little more drastic than our simple ra- 
tio index (Table III) based on our se- 
lected figures, and if we are to take off 
another ten or fifteen points for the loss 
showing then the company would rate 
from 80 to 85 per cent of parity to trade 
figures. Such a condition would suggest 
that careful management must be at- 
tained; that costs of operation must be 
seriously studied so as to bring profits 
into line; that selling price may be low 
in an effort to get volume; that execu- 
tive and other overheads should be care- 
fully analyzed for untoward strains, and 


that the company needs watching.” 
*Ouartile, the figure in a series where three-fourths 
of the individuals are one side of it and one-fourth on 


the other. Example: 3 is the lower quartile in the 
Series 1-2-3-4-5-6-7-8-9, and 7 is the upper quartile. 
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Before leaving Table IV, attention 
should be called to the fact that the ra- 
tios set down in the columns of lower 
quartile, median, and upper quartile are 
the ratios that appear in Table I under 
the columns 75 per cent, 50 per cent, 
and 25 per cent. In order to give printers 
a stimulus for improvement, Mr. Wall 
suggests that it might be well to place 
the minimum requirements at the points 
indicated by the 50 per cent group (in 
Table I), suggesting at the same time 
that to be really good they should strive 
to approximate the 25 per cent group, 
bearing in mind that this figure is the 
lowest of the top group. This would, for 
the printers as a whole, place the cur- 
rent ratio to be attempted at between 
258 per cent and 596 per cent (Table I), 
the average of which is 427 per cent, so 
that one might state that a current ratio 
of four to one would be the ideal to be 
striven for. A table could easily be built 
up in a similar manner for the other 
eight ratios showing the average of the 
50 per cent and the 25 per cent groups. 
The index of the financial strength could 
then be ascertained by using these aver- 
age ratios instead of the selected ratios 
as a base in a test according to the first 
method described above in Table ITI. 

These two methods of ascertaining 
the index of financial strength for credit 
purposes are available to every printer 
who finds it necessary to show his sup- 
ply houses and his banker the reasons 
why he should be granted credit. Fur- 
thermore the printer’s credit position 
should be indicated to him periodically 
in order that he may properly control 
the uses of his business capital. The 
careful manager will insist on such in- 
formation coming to his desk regularly 
along with the operating statements and 
balance sheets. Credit ratios are just an- 
other set of indicators to guide manage- 
ment in its work. 





Haste Makes Waste —Particularly 
in Industrial Advertising 


Too many industrial advertisers are 
still “taking a shot at advertising’ —and 
missing—or failing to see where the 
shots land. Too many are “trying adver- 
tising.” Too many are ignoring opportu- 
nities because some other scheme they 
have tried in the past failed to work out 
to their satisfaction Roy D. Elliot in 
“Class and Industrial Marketing.” 


Cover Printed With Rubber Plates 
on Fine Ready- embossed Stock 


A special significance attaches to the 
front-cover design of this month’s issue 
because of the fact that itis printed from 
hand-cut rubber plates furnished by the 
Process Rubber Plate Company, of 610 
West Van Buren Street, Chicago. 

Cognizant of an increasing use of rub- 
ber plates in connection with regulation 
printing inks as well as water inks, THE 
INLAND PRINTER has for some time an- 
ticipated the opportunity to use rubber 
plates in printing one of its covers. 

One of the first advantages is reduced 
cost. The photoengraver’s charge for the 
zinc etchings (scale less the conventional 
10 per cent) from the drawing as it was 
furnished was $24.54, whereas that for 
the two rubber plates was $12.50. With 
rubber material available which is not 
affected by oil inks, and with concerns 
now in almost every important city that 
specialize in cutting rubber plates, this 
notice is of considerable value to prin- 
ters because it points the way to possible 
savings. For solid color masses, as in the 
advertisement on the back cover—also 
cut from rubber, by the way—the work 
is simplicity itself, and the plates are ob- 
tainable on very short notice. 

Another consideration that suggested 
the use of the rubber plates was the de- 
sire to employ as cover stock the effec- 
tive ready-embossed paper the finish of 
which suggests a popular kind of wall 
finish. To impress the ink in the recesses 
of the stock with zinc plates, if possible 
at all, would of course have smashed the 
high spots and thereby nullified the real 
charm of this stock. The resilience of 
rubber not only makes an even coverage 
possible, but preserves the beautiful em- 
bossed surface of the paper. 

While stock of this decorative nature 
has of course been used on small book- 
lets and de luxe brochures, it is believed 
that this is the first instance of the use of 
a paper of such character for the cover of 
an important magazine; and the same, 
so far as THE INLAND PRINTER knows, 
applies to the use of rubber plates. It is 
therefore believed that another idea of 
great value to readers has been added to 
the long list to be credited to this maga- 
zine—not at all that the idea is new, but 
because the possibilities of rubber plates 
and their present availability have not 
until now been so effectively set forth. 
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Do Courts Give to Receipts Same 
Legal Value as Contracts ? 


These discussions of legal problems for the benefit 


of the printer appear in these columns every month 


By ROSS DUDLEY 


CUSTOMER entered the store of the 
American Printing Corporation. 
“‘Here’s $50 that I owe you,” he said to 
the clerk. “Give mea receipt.” The clerk 
glanced at the ledger account, saw that 
it showed a $50 balance, and gave the 
customer a receipt which he marked 
“Paid in full to date.” 

The manager was absent at the time, 
and the clerk didn’t know that an addi- 
tional $75 indebtedness had been in- 
curred the day before and had not been 
entered on the books as yet. 

When demand was made upon this 
customer for the $75 he declined to pay, 
stating that he held a receipt in full pay- 
ment of his indebtedness. 

Here is another occurrence: A cus- 
tomer owing $150 sent in a check for 
$100, with the words “Payment in full” 
written on the face of the check. The 
creditor endorsed the check and depos- 
ited it in the bank without saying any- 
thing about the balance. 

Can the creditor recover the balance 
in either case, or is he bound by the re- 
ceipt and by the check marked “Paid in 
full”? The legal question involved is 
this: Can oral evidence be introduced to 
show that the receipt or check was not 
actually in full payment, thus contra- 
dicting the written instrument? 

The rule is well established that with 
any contract, where it is complete and 
plain on its face and there is no element 
such as fraud involved, the parties are 
bound by their written agreement. How- 
ever, a mere receipt is not generally a 
contract, and the creditor may explain 
its contents and recover the balance due. 

Thus, in a case that went to the Iowa 
supreme court, an employe sued his em- 
ployer for overtime he had worked dur- 
ing a period of several months. Plaintiff 
had been paid by checks containing the 
words “This voucher check is issued in 
full payment for services rendered to 
and including —--——-—” (specifying 
dates), and plaintiff had endorsed and 


cashed them. Plaintiff claimed that he 
had an oral agreement with his employer 
that he would get overtime pay. 

The jury awarded the plaintiff judg- 
ment. On an appeal the supreme court 
affirmed the decision, holding that the 
endorsements and words on the check 
constitute a receipt and were therefore 
open to explanation; that the receipt 
was not a contract and that it was per- 
missible to show the purpose of the re- 
ceipt and the real intent of the parties 
thereto by oral evidence, and the jury 
was entitled to accept either version. 

As a leading law digest says: “While 
an unexplained and uncontradicted re- 
ceipt is a complete bar to an action for 
the amount of the claim represented 
thereby, neither an ordinary receipt ac- 
knowledging payment nor a receipt in 
full is conclusive evidence of payment 
in the sense that it cannot be contra- 
dicted. Thus a receipt may be attacked 
on the ground of fraud, ignorance, mis- 
take of fact, duress, want of considera- 
tion, or because it was executed by one 
who had no authority to do so... .” 





The High-powered 


Salesman 


IGH-POWERED salesmen are out of 
H style. Their main idea is to make a 
prospect buy—to force him to a deci- 
sion. This is poor selling, because after 
such a salesman has left with the order 
the prospect in many cases has a change 
of heart. The salesman who acts more as 
an advisor, who carefully explains every 
phase of his proposition and then lets 
the prospect do his own deciding, gets 
the order because the prospect wants to 
place it with him. 

The high-pressure salesman may have 
a very good average for one-time sales, 
but he is not a good repeater. 














Food for thought for the printer who believes that 
printing orders should be pried out of the buyer’s 
hands when he hesitates. It appeared in The Accel- 
erator, lively house-organ of an insurance concern 


There are probably few experienced 
business men who have not had to face 
the question of the conclusiveness of a 
receipt raised by some customer, some- 
times honestly and at other times for the 
purpose of using the receipt as a shield 
to escape paying an honest debt. 

From the practical angle, while the 
printer may generally recover the ba'- 
ance due, in order to avoid needless an | 
expensive litigation and having to ove: - 
come and explain his receipt the bus - 
ness man should be exceedingly war : 
when giving “blanket receipts” purpor: - 
ing to cover everything. It is better t) 
give a receipt in full payment of “Ir- 
voice No. So-and-so,” or of “Services 
rendered on such a date,” or of “Suc 
and such a contract,” etc., when pos- 
sible, as it narrows the scope of the re - 
ceipt and also minimizes the chance for 
further argument later on. 

Whenever a check is received marke | 
“Payment in full,” but for a lesser sur 
than is actually due, it is advisable to 
take the matter up with the customer 
before cashing the check. It is generally 
possible to obtain another check elimi- 
nating the words “‘in full” or to secure a 
letter admitting a balance is still due. 

There is one important exception to 
the foregoing rule about setting aside 
receipts which the business man should 
remember: namely, when it involves a 
disputed account. Thus, if the creditor 
claims that the customer owes $50 and 
the customer claims that he owes only 
$30, and a compromise settlement is 
made for $40, the business man cannot 
recover the balance. 

As the law digest explains: “When 
the receipt contains anything in the na- 
ture of an agreement upon the compro- 
mise or settlement of disputed claims or 
unliquidated damages that one party 
shall accept and receive from the other 
certain money or certain property in sat- 
isfaction and discharge, the paper signed 
is a contract between the parties and 
must be treated as such, and in the ab- 
sence of fraud or mistake cannot be va- 
ried or contradicted by oral evidence.” 





I know of one company which insists 
that its salesmen establish quotas for 
both their active accounts and their 
prospects, and as a result it has cut 
down greatly the amount of time spent 
on unproductive accounts.—Galen Syow 
in “Class and Industrial Marketing.” 
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THE PROOFROOM 


Proofroom questions are welcomed, and will be answered in this department. Personal 


reply is made only when a stamped self-addressed envelope accompanies the inquiry 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 




















\n English Book Useful to Authors and 
Editors and Proofreaders Alike 


About twenty years ago in London I pur- 
cased the book “Authors’ and Printers’ Dic- 
t onary, a Guide to Authors, Editors, Printers, 
Correctors of the Press, Compositors, and 
J vpists.” It is an attempt to codify the better 
t: pographical practices of that day, and was 
compiled by F. Howard Collins, with the as- 
sistance of many others. It was published by 
Henry Frowde, from the press of Horace Hart, 
printer to Oxford University. I have found this 
book a valuable asset. It is strictly English. It 
has solved many “teasers” for me—Baltimore. 


A standard book. The older editions 
would be out of date as a spelling guide 
now, even in England. British usage has 
undergone some changes—and will un- 
dergo more, as American influence in- 
creasingly prevails. 

+> 


How Far Shall We Venture When We 
Are Making Up New Words? 

“William Johnson Sundayed with Jeremiah 
Smith.” Copy comes to our machines without 
being edited. I have instructed my operators to 
change a sentence like the above to one of bet- 
ter construction. Our procfreader marks in the 
word “Sundayed” and asks me to prove that 
the word is poorly used.—Jowa. 

What we have here is not so much a 
matter of the rightness or wrongness of 
a word as a question of the relations be- 
tween printer and customer. If the cus- 
tomer is willing to have the operator edit 
his stuff, the system is okay. But it is 
risky, for often a customer willing to ac- 
cept the arrangement in advance will 
renege when a change doesn’t suit him. 

As to the actual expression brought 
into question, “to Sunday” has no dic- 
tionary recognition as a verb, but it is 
good coinage for ordinary, familiar use. 
Many nouns are used as verbs. You iron 
with an iron. You shoe a horse with 
shoes. You ice water with ice. “Week- 
end” is a noun of quite recent develop- 
ment; “week-end” as a verb is used by 
good professional writers: “I’ll be week- 
ending out on Long Island.” 
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To Sunday with someone means, of 
course, to spend Sunday with him. No 
one could fail to get the meaning just as 
easily, quickly, and surely as from the 
old word to “stay” with someone. “To 
Sunday” is informal, not a dictionary 
word, but it is justified by analogy with 
universally accepted parallel usages and 
its meaning cannot be misunderstood. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Don’t Ignore 


Type Customs! 


ANCY type should be taboo in mod- 
F ern advertising. The public runs and 
reads. This means type faces to which 
the average newspaper and magazine 
reader is accustomed. It means layouts 
that make reading easy. 

No matter how well phrased is your 
copy, how convincing and telling it may 
seem in manuscript, it cannot win under 
the handicap of over-fancy type and 
involved layout. 

All the newspapers of the country are 
set in plain-face roman type. So are the 
greater magazines. Between them they 
represent what the public is accustomed 
to reading. And the custom of people is 
one of the most difficult of things to 
change in any way. 

Note many retail ads in Chicago pa- 
pers. Type faces are simple. Layouts are 
simple. Illustrations actually illustrate 
something. Everything invites reading. 
And those ads, remember, are each ex- 
pected to draw a crowd within twenty- 
four hours of their appearance. 

When the big representative news- 
papers of the country and the big maga- 
zines start to use “tricky” type faces, 
there will still be time for advertisers to 
follow along. In the meanwhile it is best 
to fall in line with the type customs of 
today. It pays to do so. 











This unusual and constructive advertising copy was 
used by the L-T-L Special Service Company, Chicago 


Word-Division, It Seems, ls Very Much 
Simpler Than We Suspected 

There is only one practical rule that can be 
followed in practice, for division of words: 
Learn the divisions from a dictionary as you 
would learn the multiplication table. Follow 
the dictionary divisions as you follow the mul- 
tiplication table. If a customer prefers divi- 
sions differing from the standard divisions, 
treat him the same way as you treat a cus- 
tomer preferring spelling forms differing from 
the dictionary spelling. English writing is such 
that no kind of rules save the one given above 
are applicable. Your article on word-division 
was, in my opinion, only a collection of use- 
less verbiage —Toronto. 

Thanks for your frankness. Your let- 
ter (of which only part is given here) is 
typewritten, and each line is run to full 
measure, as in print. Words are divided 
in it just as they happen to break in the 
line: i-n, divisi-ons, pr-eferring, divis- 
ion, o-f, pr-inter, dicti-onary, wh-ich, 
outb-urst, newes-t, word-s, prevaili-ng, 
soun-d. The simplicity of this method 
can hardly be denied. It is a whole lot 
easier than learning by rote the diction- 
ary’s rulings in a hundred thousand or 


so words of more than one syllable. 


+> 4+ 
“Natural’’ Grammar, and Confusion 
Through Over-refined Rules 


“Tt is evident that the Mussolini ambition, 
or rather its newest ramifications, have a de- 
pressing effect.” You say the words within the 
commas are parenthetic, and the singular verb 
should be used. But is not this point clearly 
covered by Woolley, ‘““New Handbook of Com- 
position,” 29 (d): “When a subject is com- 
posed of both plural and singular substantives, 
joined by ‘or’ or ‘nor,’ the verb agrees with the 
nearer”? If the expression is parenthetical 
(which I question), does the comma make a 
sufficient break ? I would either use the dash 
or enclose in parentheses. I was surprised by 
your last sentence, with the comment that the 
singular verb is “simple and natural.” It cer- 
tainly seems to me more “natural” that a verb 
with two subjects should agree with the sub- 
ject that stands nearer to it —California. 


I think that, when the “or” or “nor” 
subjects are hitched up close, it is easy 
to utilize the verb-number matching the 
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nearer one: “Neither the horse nor the 
dogs were tired.”’ But to me the sentence 
under consideration seems very clearly 
to be a simple construction interrupted 
by a parenthetic group of words, and to 
run smoothly into the singular verb. 
When I said that a good case could be 
made for the plural verb, however, I was 
not alibi-ing but was recognizing the 
fact that the sentence could be analyzed 
in two different ways. And to my mind 
a pair of commas is a perfectly satisfac- 
tory device for setting off a simple pa- 
renthesis. What is your opinion? 
++ 4¢ 


Which Is Correct, “Sidewiped” or 
“Sideswiped”: Who Knows? 

There is a dispute in our office as to the 
proper use of “sideswiped” or “sidewiped.” It 
went through “sidewiped.” Is it proper at any 
time to use “sideswiped” ?—Virginia. 

I always write “sidewiped,” and I be- 
lieve that was the railroad men’s word 
when it started to get into every-day 
print. But of late years “swipe” has been 
in such frequent usage that (as I dope it 
out) it corrupted the compound. I think 
“sideswipe” is as much an error, but as 
subtly taking hold in common use, as “a 
strata.”’ It would be interesting to hear 
from Dr. Vizetelly on this point. He 
knows all the scandal on such matters, 
and can speak authoritatively. 

+o 


Two Comments on Professor Mawson’s 
Lists of English Spellings 

I have an excellent list of British preferences 
in “Professional Book Editing,” by Dr. C. O. 
Sylvester Mawson. I am sure “California” will 
find the discussion of British and American 
differences in spelling, which is given there, 
helpful.—Washington, D.C. 


There is quite a good list of British preferred 
spellings in “Style-Book for Writers and Edi- 
tors,” by C. O. Sylvester Mawson (New York: 
Crowell, 1926), but I am afraid it could be im- 
proved upon still further. For instance, it gives 
“honour” and “honourable,” as preferable to 
“honor” and “honorable,” but it does not cau- 
tion against “honourary,” which the unwary 
editor might possibly use. Furthermore, the list 
does not include “pyjama” and “verandah.” 
My own best stand-by is F. Howard Collins’ 
“Authors’ and Printers’ Dictionary,” the sixth 
edition (seventh impression), which was pub- 
lished by Humphrey Milford, London, Eng- 
land, in 1928.—Brooklyn. 


One of the interesting and helpful 
points brought out by the letters about 
British spellings is that it makes a lot 
of difference whether you are just occa- 
sionally curious about general principles, 
or have to check up on a definite order, 
being sure to catch everything. 
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Criticism So Helpful We Just Can’t 
Sidestep It—So Here Goes! 


What about division of words when syl- 
lables, meaningless in themselves, are carried 
over to the top of a column? In October, in 
your article “When Youth Seeks ‘Something 
Better Than Proofreading,’” “regarding” is 
broken so that the first syllable is at the bot- 
tom of one column, the remainder of the word 
at the top of the next. Maybe I’m too sensitive 
about such division, but I have never counte- 
nanced it and don’t consider the practice good 
printing. To carry my point still further, please 
also look at page 58, October, and note 
“bution,” first line in the second column, and 
“ders,” first line of the third column. Such di- 
vision is, of course, much worse when syllables 
of the divided word are carried over from fea- 
ture page to runover. By the way, the first 
sentence of your article on page 55 (October) 
seems to me pretty bad. (I can almost hear 
you chuckle over this criticism.)—Jowa. 


Well, well, well! I might quote the old 
Wild West dance-hall placard: “Don’t 
shoot the piano player, he’s doing his 
best.” But after all, the points made in 
the letter deserve more serious attention. 
It seems to me logical extension of the 
above remarks leads to endorsement of 
the quaint style of printing an extra 
word at the end of each page—which 
never seemed sensible to me, for it only 
makes a new first word (in effect) of the 
actual second word. 

The fact is, in ordinary work—and es- 
pecially, of course, when printing in col- 
umns instead of full page measure— 
fussiness over divisions is expensive and 
must be managed with some discretion. 
THE INLAND PRINTER does not allow 
three successive lines to end with hy- 
phens or the same word; it avoids carry- 
over syllables at the start of a page; it 
bars “widows”; it permits a two-letter 
syllable to stand at the end of a line but 
doesn’t sanction the carrying over of less 
than three letters, and it requires that 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





o 
Craftsmanship 
in Printin 
rintl Ee 

RAFTSMANSHIP in printing means a 
knowledge of type, its arrange- 
ment. A knowledge of paper selection 
with regard to suitability and appro- 
priateness as well as color, weight, and 
size—and an understanding of color 
harmony ... the dignity of simplicity 
as contrasted with the elaborately or- 

nate and strikingly unusual. 











Good copy used in Tom Tats, house-organ blotter 
of the Caldwell Printing Company, Rome, Georgia 


the last line of a paragraph be at least 
half filled. And for my part I think the 
three-hyphen rule is too exacting, at the 
price of reset lines and tinkering with 
the text. I personally dislike arbitrary 
rulings; they are like the Baumes ty Ne 
of habitual-criminal laws, inflicting life 
imprisonment for a fourth offense—and 
substituting arithmetical justice for the 
court’s discretion. Sometimes it’s real! y 
important and worth while to incur e:- 
tra composition charges to break up a 
run of hyphens at line-ends—and som:- 
times it isn’t. These matters are we|] 
worth study by proofreaders. 

Just as part of the general cussedne-s 
of things, I have mislaid my Octobir 
INLAND PRINTER. I’m willing to take 1 
chance. So get out your copy, Frien | 
Reader, and see for yourself just ho + 
terrible that first sentence on page 55i-. 

+4 


Fractions in Old English Present 
a Real Typographic Problem 


There is no “one-half” fraction in the Ol) 
English series. In printing an address with a 
fraction in the house number is it correct ‘o 
use a roman fraction with the Old English 
numbers ?—Rochester, New York. 


The mixture of types is undesirable. 
You might use the horizontal fraction 
instead of the vertical one-piece frac- 
tion: 1-2 or 1%. Or you might spell out, 
“Forty-nine and one-half.” A bit of 
space could be saved by setting “Forty- 
nine, one-half,” but to me that looks 
somewhat affected. 

$4 
Some School Teachers Have Funny 
Ideas as Regards Language 


Recently we turned out a window card with 
a headline as follows: “An Old Fashion Re- 
vival.” I insist that the expression is not only 
ambiguous but misleading. It says in effect 
that there is to be a revival of old fashion. This 
is ambiguous since no kind of fashion is speci- 
fied in the announcement. 

The matter was brought to the attention of 
the superintendent of public schools of this 
city, and he ruled that the expression is gram- 
matical for the reason that “old-fashioned” is 
in the past tense, while the evangelistic meet- 
ing is merely contemplated. Since when have 
educators been applying tense to adjectives? 
The expression “old-fashioned” as used is very 
clearly an adjectival term, since it points out 
the kind of meeting in contemplation. 

The intent of that headline is to inform all 
and sundry that a meeting is contemplated like 
those of other days, or after the fashion of old 
times. The Standard Dictionary features “old- 
fashioned” as being current English. 

The aforesaid headline carried no hyphen in 
its compound adjectival term. I insisted t!iat 
it should have done so. Am I right on this or 
wrong ? Let us have your opinion.—Arkan 1s. 
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You are right, sir. And I agree with 
you about that schoolman’s ruling; only 
J am far ahead of you in characterizing 
his ideas of English. Colossal, stupen- 
dous, is what I call it. It is clear he is a 
superintendent through business abil- 
ity, not knowledge of school subjects. 
(Or else politics did it.) 

The querist reduces the schoolman’s 
position to its proper absurdity when he 
asks: “If we may write of an old fashion 
1ieeting, why should we not write that 
john Doe is a good-nature, clean-hand, 
ciear-head fellow?” 

It should be noted, however, that a 
eood defense could be offered for “an 
cld-fashion revival,” parallel to the very 
common expressions “an old-style af- 
fair,” “a high-hat manner,” “an old-time 
custom.” But whereas quibbling could 
be done over this parallelism, “old- 
fashioned,” the past participle hyphened 
with a preceding qualifier, is correct. 


o> 


is the De Vinne List of British Spellings 
a Thoroughly Sufficient Guide? 

De Vinne’s “Correct Composition” contains 
a valuable list of variable spellings. Century, 
Standard, Webster, Worcester, Stormonth, Im- 
perial, and Oxford variations are given for 
more than a thousand ordinary words. 

My copy of “Correct Composition,” pub- 
lished by the Oswald Publishing Company, is 
dated 1921. I do not know whether there is a 
more recent edition, or whether it is possible to 
buy the single book without getting the com- 
plete set of “The Practice of Typography.” 

Besides the variable-spellings list, the book 
contains a wealth of material so well arranged 
and well indexed that it is of far greater value 
to a busy reader than are many of the more 
modern, more pretentious books. 

I appreciate your very ready and helpful 
comments on current problems.—New York. 

This letter comes from a “lady proof- 
reader” of long experience, exceptional 
attainment, and keen discernment. 

Certainly old Theodore De Vinne 
knew what was what about printing. His 
books are authoritative. I haven’t seen 
any but the first editions. It would be in- 
teresting to note the changes and addi- 
tions made by way of keeping up with 
new inventions and methods. The old- 
timers may not have been as clever as 
some of us moderns, but they were con- 
scientious, neat, and thorough. 

The question is as to whether that De 
Vinne list can be taken as a base for 
work in which British spelling is or- 
dered. I doubt it. A thousand words isn’t 
enough. But further testimony from edi- 
tors and proofreaders would be helpful. 
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For Good Printers or Proofreaders 


Style Has Definite Importance 


By EDWARD N. TEALL 


XPERIENCE is the best teacher, they 
E say, and star member of the faculty 
of the School of Hard Knocks. And the 
teaching of Professor Experience is won- 
drously good teaching because it does 
not have to be first-hand to be success- 
ful; it can be passed from pupil to pupil. 
We can learn from the experience of 
others as we journey along through life. 

Every stylebook is a verbal precipita- 
tion of experience. The compiler puts 
into it the wisdom shaped from a long 
course of trial and error. He clarifies and 
codifies the teachings of experience in 
his own plant. He shapes rules to meet 
the difficulties of practical printshop op- 
eration. He maps out the territory of 
Printland so that no time will be lost in 
following blind trails that wander into 
the wilderness of inconsistency. 

It is precisely because his work is a 
distillation of concrete experience that 
stylebooks made anywhere are useful 
everywhere; and because each shop has 
and will always have its own distinctive 
difficulties, there will always be a num- 
ber of stylebooks with varying charac- 
ters. The more familiar are printers and 
proofreaders with each other’s formula- 
tions of style, the better for the printing 
business—not because a national uni- 
formity of style will be brought about, 
but because there will be a clearer un- 
derstanding of alternative possibilities 
and a more intelligently discriminating 
choice of rulings to suit the individual 
business requirements. 

“The Maple Press Style Book” (Ma- 
ple Press Company, of York, Pennsyl- 
vania), mentioned in a recent article, is 
so full of meat for the proofreader that I 
hardly know which sections to select for 
special attention. The difficulty may be 
partly due toa lack of division into main 
chapters. The printer or proofreader 
using the book for guidance in his work 
would need to master its whole contents 
in order to be quite sure of his ground, 
and the outsider looking through it for 
pointers finds it not quite so easy as it 
could and should be to locate quickly 
the ruling on specific points of shopwork 


and style. The index, for example, would 
be better had the item “proofreading” 
been inserted, with numerous references 
to specific parts of the text. 

This is mentioned in no faultfinding 
spirit, but because it brings to the front 
the fact that stylebooks need specially 
full indexing to make them swiftly ser- 
viceable to their intended beneficiary— 
the man in the shop or proofroom. The 
stylebook is not primarily a book for 
straight-ahead reading; it is a service 
book, and the ease and speed with which 
information may be obtained is the test. 

Here’s where we pull a fast one, with 
hope that it won’t prove to be a boner. 
Instead of studying the book’s rulings 
on punctuation, capitalization, and the 
like, let’s go through it for the compiler’s 
instructions to proofreaders in the rou- 
tine detail of their work. 

The first is, “Don’t start work with- 
out being thoroughly familiar with the 
instructor and the notes made by the 
editor in styling the book.” The style- 
book’s index contains no entry “instruc- 
tor,” but presumably the instructor is a 
form filled in with orders for type, spell- 
ing, heads, folios, and all the details of 
a book’s makeup so far as they concern 
the printer. If the system is followed 
faithfully and intelligently by editorial 
workers and the proofroom it must be a 
firm foundation for good business, and 
cutting out the expenses caused by hap- 
hazard operation, misunderstandings ex- 
pensively corrected after work has been 
done, and other little foxes that gnaw in 
the vineyard of profits. 

Another “don’t” with genuine value 
from the business point of view is this: 
“Don’t be afraid to ask questions.” Too 
many readers take chances, run risks, 
end up in difficulties that should never 
have entered into the situation, and en- 
tail expensive revisions. Two things are 
needed where such a rule is in force: 

Proofreaders’ questions must be intelli- 
gent, practical, productive of economy; 
and the editorial response must be pa- 
tient, codperative, lubricatious (if that 
word may permissibly be coined). 
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Here’s a practical suggestion: ‘Don’t 
read galleys in which there are many 
errors obviously due to caster or key- 
board trouble.” When one character is 
consistently wrong all the way down a 
galley, the proof should be given to the 
foreman and sent back to the shop to be 
reset. This is an example of the ways in 
which shop and proofroom can codper- 
ate to save time and money. 

“All copy and proofs are to be filed. 
Destroy nothing.” Emphasize “all” and 
“nothing.” A rule so simple it needs no 
comment. Everybody can understand it 
at first flash. Every proofreader knows 
it is a good, sensible rule. But how many 
proofrooms ever live up to it? Filing is 
a proofroom problem everywhere. The 
way it is met is a dependable test for the 
quality of a proofroom. 

A room in which filing is neglected 
may possibly produce good, neat, accu- 
rate work—but the odds are against it. 
Neat filing, in which it is possible to lo- 
cate wanted items quickly, easily, and 
surely, might be found in a room whose 
galleys were not clean—but you would 
not expect it. Accurate in one respect, 
accurate in all: that is a reasonable pre- 
sumption in any line of work. 

Skipping pages packed jam-full of 
good matter, we come to a strikingly 
complete and enlightening discussion of 
what I regard as the fine art of querying. 
“This is a delicate subject,” says the 
manual, “and few definite rules can be 
set down.” Here we enter the territory 
just outside the stylebook’s boundaries; 
a territory in which shop custom pre- 
vails without formal rulings, and work- 
ers’ judgment is of vital importance. 

Mr. Livengood regards queries as a 
necessary evil, ‘‘a nuisance from start to 
finish.” The author is apt to be exasper- 
ated by them; he thinks he is being 
hounded, or the printer is slacking on his 
job. The publisher objects to paying au- 
thor’s-corrections time for corrections 
queried on the proof. Revisers are fussed 
by queries which may be either poorly 
presented or inadequately answered. A 
query may be either an invaluable help 
or a positive hindrance. 

First, don’t query on the author’s 
proof any mark or decision made in your 
own plant. Correct without query words 
which are plainly misspelled—‘clearly 
and unmistakably, not just probably.” 
The proofreader must be everlastingly 
and unrelaxingly on guard against traps 
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and pitfalls; the field of his operations 
is sprinkled with them, and they may be 
either well concealed or alluringly dis- 
guised. The Maple Press idea is that sen- 
tences either ungrammatical or senseless 
may be queried to the author, but inele- 
gant phrasing should be ignored. With 
the latter ruling I can’t agree; for— 
granting the book proofreader’s intelli- 
gence—I believe he can make, with ap- 
preciated courtesy, marginal suggestions 
which any author would welcome, with- 
out hurt feelings or annoyance. 

In querying to the author, always be 
specific; that is good advice. “Author: 
Spelling?” is generally good; sometimes 
it is better to suggest specifically the 
change the proofreader has in mind. 
“Author: Where is 10?” is also ade- 
quately clear. But “Author: O. K.?” is 
indefinite, giving the author no indica- 
tion of what the criticism of his writing 


.is, or what he is expected to do. When- 


ever a job goes out to the author or cus- 
tomer, the first galley or page proof 
should have attached a notice to the re- 
cipient that queries not definitely an- 
swered or crossed off will be forgotten 
by the printer. This places responsibil- 
ity where it rightfully belongs. It is the 
printer’s alibi in case of later challeng:.. 
To back it up, careful filing is in order. 

Space runs out fast. There are many 
more matters on which I had hoped t ) 
comment. This stylebook is positively 
the richest I have ever seen in materia| 
for shop and proofroom study. Mr. Liv. 
engood has made a fine job of it. J; 
abounds in practical suggestions fo: 
printers and proofreaders on all kinds of 
work—book, newspaper, and general. J: 
presents a vivid picture of shop systen 
—and system is the secret of profits in 
the printing plant of today. 
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“In the Days That Wuz”—When Old Bill Became Sentimental 


Cartoon by John T. Nolf, printer-artist 
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Country-Weekly Plant Layouts 
Studied, Ideal Plan Shown 





By CHARLES W. KELLOGG 


° O ONE concerned in such 
| the articles which 
appeared in the Septem- 
ber, December, and January is- 
sues of THE INLAND PRINTER, 
relating to the layout plans for 
a building for a Florida pub- 
lisher-printer, have proved most 
interesting as well as instruc- 
tive. They are interesting be- 
cause they bring out the fact of 
vital importance of properly 
planning for the successful operation of 
every business. They prove instructive 
only so far as they give a fairly good 
idea of the manner in which the plant 
owner should proceed in determining the 
requirements of a building he expects to 
build or lease. In either case the articles 
and layouts published are helpful. 

The writer has been requested by the 
editor of THE INLAND PRINTER to sum- 
marize the material presented and give 
his ideas regarding the proper layout for 
this Florida country-weekly plant—and 
this is not an easy task. We can readily 
agree with one of the writers in the Jan- 
uary issue when he says that, in looking 
over the plan appearing in the Septem- 
ber issue, he found the problem as inter- 
esting as a cross-word puzzle with one or 
more mistakes appearing in it. 

A study of the blue-print form sub- 
mitted for criticism in the September is- 
sue shows conclusively that it was not a 
finished effort, but instead that it might 
have been intended for no other purpose 
than to bring into the open the actual 
requirements of the publisher-printer- 
storekeeper—and thereby to help him to 
determine the correct space for the vari- 
ous departments of his growing business. 
Much related equipment was omitted, 
but ample space was evidently provided 
for its inclusion when the proper size for 
the building was determined and the 
other details definitely settled. 

Submitted solely for criticism, the 
plan published in the September issue 
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Manager, Engineering Department, American Type Founders Company 


Examine the Previous Layouts. Then 
See How This Well Known Authority 
Handles the Problem for the Florida 
Publisher. The Very Facts You Need! 


would be found to be full of holes. There 
are flaws in all the layouts submitted in 
the December and January issues, and 
likewise there will be those who will find 
objections to some of the conclusions ar- 
rived at in the final showing in this issue. 
After twenty-five years of experience 
the writer believes that it is impossible 
to provide for a “set plan” that will be 
successfully operative in any case, and 
that the best workable layout is not the 
one that has been given the “absent 
treatment,” but rather the layout that 
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has been carefully developed 
only after an exhaustive study 
has been made of the particular 
plant’s requirements. Any other 
conclusion is arrived at only 
through guesswork—and that 
is likely to prove expensive for 
the owner of the plant. Through 
our department we handle the 
mechanical arrangements for 
several hundred plants yearly, 
and fully 90 per cent of the lay- 
outs are made only after a personal visit 
to the plant by the engineer who may be 
handling the particular work. 

Giving any plant an “absent treat- 
ment” may be likened to calling your 
doctor on the telephone, telling him that 
you have a pain in your stomach, and | 
asking him to prescribe something to re- 
lieve you. A pain is like a squeak in a 
piece of machinery—the real cause may 
be located a considerable distance from 
where it appears to be centered. Much 
harm might ensue from prescribing at 
long distance in either case. In this par- 
ticular instance we shall have simply to 
take the facts as they appear in an effort 
to help the Florida publisher, and feel 
confident that he will make such changes 
as might be necessary to care for his par- 
ticular problem of arrangement. 

It will not be our purpose to criticize 
any of the layouts submitted. There is 
an honest effort put forth in all of them, 
and each plant thus arranged ought to 
work out quite successfully. However, 
there are some very important points 
which seem to have been lost to sight. 

In the article accompanying the plan 
in the September issue we are told that 
the Florida publisher has a stationery 
store in connection with his business, 
and that it is through this store that the 
work in the commercial plant is han- 
dled; that he now publishes a country 
weekly paper, and that he may have to 
go into the daily field. That he has a 
style B Kelly automatic press, a Goss 
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Comet press, a large Universal press, two 
hand-feed platen presses, and a power 
paper cutter, would indicate he is build- 
ing up his mechanical equipment with a 
predetermined well laid out expansion 
plan to take care of the future growth 
of his business. 

A reading of the plan presented in the 
September number of THE INLAND 
PRINTER indicates that the building is to 
be on an inside lot and that the dimen- 
sions are to be about 50 by 80 feet, with 
the possibility of a 20-foot extension at 
the rear. It is likewise intended that the 
building is to be one story in height and 
without basement, and that any natural 
lighting for the workroom would have to 
come from skylights. 

Knowing, as we now do, that the Flor- 
ida publisher has in mind the issuing of 
a daily paper, and with the further in- 
formation that he is equipping his plant 


this can be planned for now and save a 
lot of future expense in carrying out a 
rearrangement program. The publishing 
of a daily paper would call for the addi- 
tional space. This space would be re- 
quired for the storage of newsprint stock 
which would probably come in carload 
lots, the required additional mailing fa- 
cilities, space for the carriers, a garage 
for the delivery truck, etc. All these de- 
sirable necessaries could be obtained at 
the start with little extra expense. 

In a study of the plan shown in this 
issue all the features as they pertain to 
the requirements for this one plant, as 
outlined above, should be carefully con- 
sidered. Any attempt to adapt them for 
a strictly publishing and commercial- 
printing plant might fail of the desired 
result. In this particular plant it must be 
considered that much of the work for 
the commercial section really originates 


would be in a regular commercial plant, 
where the orders come in through sales- 
men and the delivery is made mostly by 
truck. Through the stationery-store con- 
nection a large number of small press 
runs develop which do not usually come 
to the regular printing plant. 

These facts do not make it an easy 
matter to follow fully the important fac- 
tor of straight-line production. For in 
stance, if the delivery of all finishec 
work were to be made from the rear o: 
the building, provision would probably 
be made for the bindery and last-opera 
tion section to be located near the rear 

It would be understood that the archi 
tect or contractor would handle the ques. 
tion of the ceiling height in order to care 
for the proper ventilation for all Florid: 
seasonal conditions, and incidentally he 
would care for all necessary heating re- 
quirements, so these matters will not be 


Rearranged plant layout by Charles W. Kellogg, manager, Engineering Department, American Type Founders Company 
The items of equipment shown in the above-given layout are as follows: (1) superintendent’s desk; (2) ad-assembling cabinets; (3) Cut-Cost cut and signature cabinets; 
(4) linotype machine; (5) intertype machine; (6) space for future linotype machine; (7) copy cabinets; (8) machinists’ work bench; (9) dumping and correcting bank 
with copy hooks above; (10) news proof press; (11) proofreader’s desk; (12) future large proof press; (13) saw; (14) saw guard; (15) work bench with ad storage under- 
neath; (16) Clear-View makeup tables; (17) makeup trucks; (18) Goss Comet newspaper press; (19) roller storage cabinet; (20) old-metal bin; (21) metal furnace; (22) 
flat casting box; (23) bench; (24) roll-paper storage; (25) Cut-Cost type cabinets; (26) Cut-Cost large letter cabinet; (27) Cut-Cost brass-rule and metal-furniture cabi 
net; (28) galley storage; (29) proof press; (30) imposing table; (31) Cut-Cost adjustable chase rack; (32) style B Kelly automatic press; (33) space for future Kelly 
automatic press; (34) large Universal press; (35) Chandler & Price 10 by 15 platen press; (36) Chandler & Price 8 by 12 platen press; (37) Cut-Cost platen pressroom, 
ink, and roller cabinet; (38) Cut-Cost stock table and drying rack; (39) small folding machine; (40) stock-forwarding trucks; (41) bindery table; (42) stock tables; 
(43) Boston wire-stitching machine; (44) perforating machine; (45) punching machine; (46) power paper cutter; (47) Cut-Cost paper-cutter table with waste-paper 
trucks; (48) guard rail; (49) package counter; (50) lockers. Note: As the dotted lines might be confusing, the skylight arrangement is not shown in the layout herewith 


with such an eventuality in mind, it 
would seem highly advisable to recom- 
mend that this extension be added at the 
beginning so that the plant can be prop- 
erly arranged at the start to take care of 
this growth as fast as it comes along. If 
this is done it would require only the ad- 
dition of a few units of equipment, and 
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through the stationery department. No 
doubt a considerable quantity of work 
from this part of the plant goes out over 
the store counters, and it would be logi- 
cal to assume that the manager of the 
commercial plant is also the manager of 
the stationery store. The conditions are 
somewhat different here from what they 


considered. In the preparation of the 
plan we have taken the best of the ideas 
from the various plans submitted and 
combined them into what should be con- 
sidered a fairly successful arrangement 
for this particular plant. 

The arrangement takes into consid- 
eration the fact that all the mechanic 
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departments at present are being oper- 
ated under the direction of one generai 
superintendent, and will no doubt con- 
tinue in this way until the daily edition 
of the newspaper is started. It is also to 
be kept in mind that all natural light 
must come from the skylights above, so 
that all sections of the room will be on a 
par in that respect and no department 
favored over another. If this were not 
the case, and natural lighting could be 
odtained from windows at either side of 
the room, then a different arrangement 
would be desirable in order to solve this 
problem most effectively. 

The key underneath the layout plan 
explains quite fully each item of equip- 
ment, and to the well informed printer 
no other description is necessary. A care- 
ful study of the plan will show an almost 
straight line of production in all depart- 
ments—and this is the important factor 
to be considered in the successful opera- 
tion of any printing or newspaper plant. 

From the editorial rooms the news 
copy goes to the copy hooks over dump- 
ing table (9). The set news matter goes 
from machines (4 and 5) to dumping ta- 
ble (9); the galleys are proved at proof 
press (10) and placed in a numbered po- 
sition under the dumping and correcting 
table (9). After the corrections have 
been made the galleys_are then trans- 
ferred to the tables (16), where the mat- 
ter is next made up into pages. 

The advertising copy comes from the 
business office to the superintendent’s 
desk (1), where ads are scheduled and 
given out to the compositors at the ad- 
assembling cabinets (2). The portion of 
the ad set on machine (5) is temporarily 
dumped on table (9), after which the 
slug lines are prepared at saw (13) and 
then turned over to compositors at cabi- 
nets (2), where the final operations of 
preparing the ads are completed. The 
ads are then proved and placed in a cabi- 
net (15), and after having been cor- 
rected and released they are taken to the 
makeup tables (16). 

It is noted that the page-makeup sec- 
tion is in a separate bay, close to the 
typecasting machines and the type cabi- 
nets, so that this phase of the work can 
be carried on independently and with- 
out interference of any kind. Under- 
neath the makeup tables are stored all 
the necessary materials used in the mak- 
ing-up of the pages, and also all matter 
that goes into the pages for any day of 
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All in a Year of 


Depression ! 


GIANT striding through a fog that 
A obscured and yet did not hinder his 
progress—that was 1931. 

In 1931 the tallest building ever built 
by men was completed, and the largest 
bridges in the world were constructed. 
The greatest dirigible was launched. In 
Boston, construction of the new $4,000,- 
000 Christian Science Publishing House 
was begun. The Hoover Dam on the 
Colorado River was started. Hundred- 
mile-an-hour rail equipment opened up 
new promises in transportation. 

The United States moved toward so- 
lution of economic problems. A billion- 
dollar credit pool was launched; huge 
financial machinery was outlined to aid 
home ownership; long-range planning 
of public works proceeded with new 
significance. 

In the field of international politics 
and economics there were great forward 
steps. The Spanish republic was estab- 
lished, with religious freedom and suf- 
frage for women. The moratorium on 
reparations was granted. Great Britain 
elected a National government above 
party affiliations. Fifty nations signed a 
one-year truce that curtailed armament 








construction. 


Inspiring and attention-compelling copy recently 
used in a Christian Science Monitor advertisement 





the week. The makeup tables are lo- 
cated on a direct line to the newspaper 
press (18). At the right of the press is 
ample space for the storage of a large 
quantity of paper in rolls and also for 
handling the mailing and delivery of the 
printed papers. When the pages are 
broken up the discarded metal is placed 
in trucks and transferred to the metal 
room, the trucks following a route which 
takes them between the press and the 
wall of the building. 

The route of the commercial work is 
from the office in the stationery store to 
the superintendent’s desk (1), thence to 
compositors at the type cabinets (25). 
After the composition is completed it is 
proved at the proof press (29) and the 
galley placed in the storage cabinet 
(28). After corrections are made the or- 
der, still remaining on the galley, goes to 
the imposing table (30), where it is 
locked up for the presses, located di- 
rectly across the main traffic aisle from 
the imposing table and type cabinets. 


It will be noted from this routing that 
there is scarcely a back-tracking opera- 
tion in the entire proceeding, and also 
that the work in the various depart- 
ments will be handled with little or no 
interruption. All this is in view of the 
fact that the working force will prob- 
ably be a flexible one, whereby men will 
work part of the time on commercial 
work and at other times on the paper. 
We also believe that a study of the plan 
for the offices and the stationery store, 
and the conveniences provided for the 
employes and the public, will show a 
fully satisfactory arrangement. 

As noted, this article is not intended 
as a criticism of the plans published in 
the September, December, and January 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER, and the 
authors of those layouts will see many of 
their excellent ideas embodied in the 
final showing in this issue. On the con- 
trary, we praise the honest effort dis- 
played by them to help the smaller plant 
owner in solving the many problems of 
common interest to the important indus- 
try which he represents. 

The success of the thousands of these 
smaller concerns, now more than ever 
before, will depend directly upon the 
extent to which they use scientific prin- 
ciples in the arrangement and operation 
of their plants. The human mind is a 
marvelous organization of knowledge, 
and coéperation in the production of in- 
formation tending to a solution of the 
problems which are for the benefit of the 
printing industry as a whole will always 
have the writer’s hearty approval. 





What About That Slogan You Were 
Planning to Send to Us? 


More slogans are arriving—some of 
them quite good and others not attain- 
ing to that level. “Nathan, New York 
City” offers two slogans: “Impress It 
With Print in Color” and “Put Your 
Message Across With Print in Color.” 
Possibly a slogan expert might comment 
that the first slogan needs a little more 
“zip” and the second is too long for the 
thought contained. However, we appre- 
ciate the effort, and expect that Nathan’s 
next slogan will earn commendation. 

And what about the procrastinators— 
those of you who were going to submit 
slogans many weeks ago? It isn’t too 
late now! Get busy and send in what 
you think is a real slogan! 
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Can a Printer Profit Through Taking 
Charge of Customers’ Mailings? 


UST in proportion as “complete ser- 
vice” gains as a factor to conjure 
with in the printing industry will 

importance attach to the question of 
how the printer, especially the smaller 
printer, shall handle his customers’ mail- 
ing lists and mailing. That there are sev- 
eral alternative courses or policies open 
to choice only sharpens the conundrum. 
Making even more for perplexity is the 
basic riddle whether every operation in- 
cident to addressing and posting should 
be made to yield the printer a self-suffi- 
cient profit—or whether these supple- 
mentary chores are to be treated as a 
necessary accommodation without too 
exacting an assessment above the cost. 

In any event our question is one of 
“how” rather than “why.” The march of 
competition is rapidly taking from many 
printers the choice of whether or not 
they shall concern themselves with the 
distribution through the mails of the 
printed matter they produce. No doubt 
there are members of the craft whose in- 
terest and pride are concentrated in cre- 
ative production, and who would be glad 
to be free of all the details of envelope 
stuffing and even more so the custody of 
mailing lists. But the race to give “ser- 
vice” has for most printers sounded the 
knell of such detachment. The buyers of 
printing have been very quick to sense 
the economy and comfort of inclusive 
service, and slow to relinquish this per- 
quisite. Rather is the trend in the oppo- 
site direction—to a deepening tendency 
to “let our printer do it.” 

Upon the constructive side, however, 
there is something of compensation for 
printers in this drift to addressing and 
mailing by proxy. There is no question 
but what relief from the worries of mail 
preparation is an inducement to many 
small and medium-class merchants to go 
in more heavily for direct-by-mail ad- 
vertising. And, notoriously, the one most 
difficult problem in nursing direct adver- 
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tising has been to persuade the smaller 
business houses to strike the same rela- 
tive gait as the large stores and depart- 
ment stores which have their address- 
ing and mailing departments. Similarly, 
the great boon of painless mailing has 
been the bait which is persuading any 
number of lodges, clubs, and small or- 
ganizations of different kinds to issue 
periodic or semi-occasional bulletins and 
reports. Yes, indeed, there can be not a 
question about it—addressing-and-mail- 
ing-at-the-source fosters more business. 

As further evidence to the same end 
it is rather impressive how the changing 
conditions in the business world are 
playing into the hands of the firm that 
carries out a copy-to-customer service 
policy. An operator located in a city 
where the Saturday holiday fad has hit 
hard tells me that he turns up a tidy 











A QUESTION 
OF DOLLARS 
AND CENTS 


The eye-compelling cover of a two-color promo- 
tional folder used by the Boston Insurance Company 


amount of business in the course of a 
year by catering to local concerns which, 
now or again, desire to rush out a mail- 
ing at the end of the week when their 
own facilities are out of commission. No: 
would it do to overlook the part played 
by the improved facilities for obtaining 
hand-picked mailing lists in every local- 
ity. For example, there are the ready- 
made lists afforded by the poll of auto- 
mobile registrations and the rosters of 
taxpayers who pay on income. 

In any study of printers’ policies in 
respect to post-press operations it must 
be taken into account that there is a 
sharp cleavage between conditions in the 
towns and small cities and the setup in 
the large cities. In every large city, and 
in many a city of intermediate size, there 
are the addressing establishments, letter 
shops, etc., which specialize in prepara- 
tion of the covers for printed matter and 
in the deposit of mailings at the local 
post office on scheduled time. City print- 
ers can and often do avail themselves of 
the facilities of these institutions. 

In the small communities the printer 
cannot pass the buck, as does his city 
cousin. Either he does or he doesn’t take 
on the mailing. Usually if he goes in for 
this sort of service at all he decides it is 
best to go all the way, for in the aver- 
age community with a second- or third- 
class post office there are few buyers of 
printing who divide after-responsibili- 
ties by addressing their own envelopes— 
they turn these envelopes over to the 
printer to be filled and stamped. If mod- 
ern mechanical equipment is indicated 
for addressing and mailing, the small- 
town printer must settle, by his own 
knowledge and experience, the question 
of whether there is sufficient “complete 
service” business in his territory to jus- 
tify the investment. 

Among the printers, other than pub- 
lication printers, in the larger cities 
there is a strong trend to the practice ci 
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contracting for the addressing and mail- 
ing but placing such work outside the 
printshop. This disposition is quickened 
by the latter-day cultivation of a spirit 
of cooperation on the part of a majority 
of the operators of letter shops, etc. To 
avoid any suspicion of competition most 
of these addressing concerns do not ex- 
tend their operations beyond duplicat- 
ing, accepting no orders whatever for 
printing. Thus the way is opened for an 
active alliance between a printer and an 
addressing concern so located that they 
can dovetail their operations. 

Not a few printers who were once dis- 
ciples of the every-operation-under-one- 
roof ideal have now gotten out of the 
addressing and mailing venture because 
they found that they could not muster 
sufficient business to keep the special 
equipment continuously employed. And, 
if special help was engaged for the sup- 
plementary operations, there was the 
further problem of keeping this labor 
profitably employed for full time. Print- 
ers in the high-rent districts also began 
to worry when they found that as a re- 
sult of their offers of full service they 
were being called upon to provide the 
storage space for the addressing-machine 
plates of lists which in some instances 
were not used more than once a month. 

Coalition service is suggested by the 
fact that a printer with a number of di- 
rect-advertising or organization custom- 
ers can usually throw sufficient business 
te an addressing and mailing concern to 
obtain a price which allows him a profit 
equivalent to a commission. In a recip- 
rocal arrangement the addressing and 
mailing concern can direct some busi- 
ness to its ally when its own customers 
ask for recommendations as to a printer. 
More to the point for the printer, the 
resources of a general addressing estab- 
lishment in the background enable the 
printer to offer a circularization service 
which he could not undertake unaided. 
The well fortified addressing agency has 
in typewritten form, if not on plates, ex- 
tensive lists of names covering the local 
or regional population by various classi- 
fications. Secure in the knowledge that 
he can tap these reservoirs of prospects, 
a printer may engage to undertake a 
campaign of direct-mail advertising to 
any audience a client desires to reach. 

The printer in the smaller community 
is in a much less elastic position than his 
urban brother with addressing “connec- 
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IF you were hiring @ salesman, 
would you selectamanwho > 
neglected his pertonal appear- | 
tit i ance just because you could — 
mal | get him for $20 or $30 « week 

i ' less? «» No, you bet you would 
not. «» And the same reasoning 
applies to the purchase of 
printing. Inferior printing not 
only brings inferior results....it | 
may actually harm a business. =| 
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mand Quality---it always pays. 
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Novel rulework and strong copy combine to give 
real punch to this house-organ advertisement 





tions,” but, on the other hand, his oper- 
ating picture is in a smaller frame. Space 
for storage is less costly; the distance 
from the pressroom to the post office is 
not so long, and the average mailing list 
which the small printer may be required 
to board and lodge has nothing like the 
bulk of some of the large lists in the city. 
On the other hand, from a sentimental 
standpoint the service which the small 
printer renders a mail-using customer is 
greater than the corresponding accom- 
modation in the city. In a metropolitan 
district it is usually a simple matter to 
summon extra help to address and en- 
close a rush mailing. In the smaller com- 
munity it is not so easy for a merchant 
or manufacturer to turn out an emer- 
gency mailing in his own establishment 
unless he disrupts routine by putting all 
employes to work on it. 

Rather a delicate question is that of 
how to charge for the incidental mailing 
operations, or, more particularly, for 
giving shelter to a mailing list. Some 
printers systematically render a space 
charge for the storage of mailing lists, 
with an extra for insurance if the owner 
does not take out his own policy. Other 
members of the craft treat the storage 
aspect as service plus and make no di- 
rect charge so long as the owner of the 
list places all his printing with the holder 
of the list and turns up orders which in 
size and frequency warrant the printer 
in absorbing whatever tangible or in- 
tangible expenses may accrue in connec- 
tion with the réle of list keeper. 





A policy of foresight or forehanded- 
ness on the part of a printer, backed by 
a study of the business habits of a cus- 
tomer whose mailing list is held in trust, 
will enable the use of a mailing list as a 
production stop-gap. Given a depend- 
able allegiance on the part of the cus- 
tomer to any given style of wrapper or 
envelope, favorite color of ink, etc., a 
printer may with reasonable safety util- 
ize the odd moments or fractional time 
of his help to run off one or more sets of 
addressed covers, even when no time has 
been set for a mailing. This sort of pre- 
paredness not only utilizes what might 
otherwise be lost time, but it is liable to 
result in a conservation of time at a 
stage when it is more precious. And more 
than once has a printer been compli- 
mented for quick-on-the-trigger service, 
thanks to his thrift in working out a re- 
serve run in spare time. 

A mailing list on deposit which he is 
permitted to loan to other customers of 
the printery is one of the best agencies 
ever harnessed for building business in 
the printing line. In every community 
there are seekers of public attention who 
may readily be persuaded to circularize 
if only they be assured of an opportunity 
to reach exceptionally promising classes 
of prospects without waste circulation. 
Certain species of the mailing lists which 
are frequently placed in the charge of 
printers meet the specifications perfectly 
—for example, the membership lists of 
select clubs, the rosters of influential 
women’s organizations, alumni rolls of 
fashionable girls’ schools, etc. Of course 
no printer would divert such a list with- 
out explicit permission in writing. But it 
appears that in not a few instances the 
executives in control of the organization 
lists have no objection to allowing the 
use of these lists for purposes of an- 
nouncement of dignified as well as non- 
competitive enterprises. 

Experience seems to indicate that the 
printer may safely promise better ser- 
vice in making changes of address, cor- 
rections, etc., in mailing lists if a list is 
literally in his possession or is in the 
keeping of an addressing and mailing 
agency with which close coéperation is 
maintained. One reason for the claim is 
that changes of address, along with the 
reserve or anticipatory printings above 
mentioned, may be worked in most eco- 
nomically at odd moments and yet the 
list be kept more fully current than if 
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corrections and additions are allowed to 
pile up until such volume has been at- 
tained as to warrant a definite assign- 
ment of time and labor. Another reason 
for leaving all the patchwork on the list 
to the printer, at an equitable rate, is 
because the printer, with his knowledge 
through other arrangements of the dates 
on which mailings from the list are to be 
made, may be relied upon to speed up 
pending changes in plenty of time to 
take care of a given mailing. 

Printers who are resourceful business- 
getters have found that customers’ mail- 
ing lists in their custody will yield in- 
spiration now and again for printings to 
be suggested by the printer to his client. 
Even a superficial study of a mailing 
list in his hands gives the printer a more 
intimate knowledge than he could other- 
wise obtain of the audience which his 
customer is habitually addressing. Given 
that insight, the printer may bring to the 
attention of his client opportunities that 
had escaped notice for constructive mes- 
sages in printed form. In further effort 
to make the guest mailing list more than 
earn its upkeep, certain printers have 
found that they have been richly repaid 
in the end for a willingness to subclassify 
customers’ mailing lists in accordance 
with any scheme of indexing or separa- 
tion that the customer may desire. It has 
been found that with a mailing list as 
quickly available in part as in its en- 
tirety, an owner will now and again or- 
der a sectional coverage when he would 
have given no order if he had had to get 
out a full list or none. 

Printers who have never given much 
attention to mailing by proxy nor ab- 
sentee landlordism of mailing lists are 
likely to have the whole subject forced 
to their attention by the march of busi- 
ness events. And during this interval of 
self-scrutiny, adjustment, and retrench- 
ment not a few firms and institutions 
which have maintained their own ad- 
dressing and mailing departments, but 
not their private printing shops, have 
under serious consideration the question 
of abolishing their subsidiaries, now that 
they have sustained loss of volume, and 
turning over the work of mail dispatch, 
along with the printing, to plants where 
it may be done more cheaply. If first- 
class postage rates are revised to accord 
a local differential, more long-distance 
business will unquestionably come to lo- 
cal printers who give mailing service. 
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“Wee Bits” Are the Distinguishing 
Feature of Typographic Art 


By EMERSON G. WULLING 


NE DAY when correcting a pupil’s 
C) study, Bruloff, the Russian artist, 
touched it in a few places, and the poor 
study at once became animated. “Why, 
you only touched it a wee bit and it is 
quite another thing!” said one of the pu- 
pils. “Art begins where the wee bit be- 
gins,” replied Bruloff, indicating by his 
few simple words just what is really 
most characteristic of art. 

Now, this quotation has apparently 
nothing to do with printing. But, looked 
at more closely, two principles evolve 
from it: Art is a matter of the “wee 
bits,” achieved only by feeling. 

Take the first principle. Do not be 
afraid of the word art. It is not a vague, 
weak thing. It is a strong thing. It is the 
well-doing of what is worth doing. As an 
illustration of this point I offer with this 
article two title-pages, one of which has 
art, the other has not. 

Now the good one, the one with art, is 
by no means perfect. The ornament is 
not fully in keeping with the type in 
weight or robustness. The type of the 
first line is a bit too “beautiful” for the 
succeeding lines. But notice these same 
points in the poorer page. The ornament 
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is entirely inadequate to fill its space. 
The type of the first line is too self- 
conscious to be appropriate with the 
matter-of-fact lines which follow. Fur- 
thermore, the inconsistent capitalization 
is a defect in design as well as in usage. 


Notice another comparison: The two 
following sentiments were used as en- 
velope stuffers by a bookshop. The type 
is identical, format nearly so. Yet the 
first is better as the length of lines falls 
out in more orderly fashion. The latter, 





NO DEARNESS OF PRICE 
OUGHT TO HINDER A MAN 
FROM THE BUYING 
OF BOOKS 
IF HE HAS THE MONEY 
DEMANDED FOR THEM! 








WE ARE...EXERCISING 
AN OFFICE OF SACRED 
PIETY WHEN WE 
TREAT BOOKS CAREFULLY, 
AND AGAIN WHEN WE 
RESTORE THEM 
TO THEIR PROPER PLACES 


—Thus Ri¢. de Bury: PHILOBIBLON, 1344 














“We Are,” is, as a result of a too irregu- 
lar length of line, “scatter-shaped,” pro- 
ducing an unpleasant confusion in the 
reader. We might, without this illustra- 
tion, be inclined to scoff at any great vir- 
tue in orderliness of line lengths. Yet, as 
this illustration shows, with everything 
else equal, an orderliness of line length 
makes the difference between much bet- 
ter and much worse. 

Now, all this bothering with the wee 
bits takes time. Let us admit that it 
takes too much time. The average cus- 
tomer may agree that one arrangement 
is better than another, but he is not will- 
ing to pay twice as much for composi- 
tion. I do not know that we can blame 
him, either. But if the art of the printer 
is to mean more than the mechanical 
skill of the printer the wee bits must 
somehow be looked after. Some printers 
have customers who find the printer’s 
art worth more than the printer’s com- 
promise. Other printers have somehow 
the knack of doing their experimenting 
on paper instead of in type. They guess 
right and are able to lay out a design 
that will ring the bell first-off. 
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PHOTOENGRAVING 


Queries regarding process engraving, also suggestions and experiences of engravers 


and printers, are requested for this department. Replies cannot be made by mail 








By STEPHEN H. HORGAN 

















Current Tendencies in the Production 

of Holiday Greeting Cards 

Printers undoubtedly noted the holi- 
day greeting cards distributed this sea- 

on. How they have improved over those 
f previous years, showing better taste 
in engraving and printing methods and 
the increased use of color! Photogra- 
vure, etching, and intaglio engraving are 
observed to be very popular. Highlight 
halftones colored by hand were most ef- 
fective. Collotype printing appears to 
have gone out, while modern wood cuts 
and modern designs cannot get in. The 
great choice of papers, particularly imi- 
tation parchment, as well as the variety 
of colored inks, adds very much to the 
beauty of present printing. 

One highly prized card came from a 
printer who used a halftone in a warm 
gray ink artistically hand colored on a 
light buff card. This hand coloring, now 
done as a regular business, should be 
looked into by printers and taken ad- 
vantage of, regardiess of which printing 
method is used. Metallic inks did not 
seem in good taste; neither did a dog’s 
picture seem to be quite appropriate for 
use on a Christmas greeting. 


ee 


“Patent Office Gazette’ Is No Longer 
Produced by Photocomposition 

The United States Patent Office Ga- 
zette is an example of a publication in 
which the printing has for fifty years 
been done from photo-reproduced type 
but is now printed direct from type. It 
would be well for printers to examine it. 
The copy for the Gazette was pasted up 
from proofs of type and sections of pat- 
ent drawings, so it had to be reproduced 
by a photomechanical method. Helio- 
type, photolithography, and photoen- 
graving have been tried, but the results 
were unreliable and discreditable. Since 
Public Printer Carter has taken it over 
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the type is printed from linotype slugs 
and the drawings are photoengraved. 
The improvement is unbelievable unless 
one compares recent volumes with those 
of the past, which can be seen at any 
of our large public libraries. 

When phototypesetting devices were 
first boosted by promoters ten or more 
years ago as the future typesetting proc- 
ess, the writer, recalling his heartbreak- 
ing experiences for nearly five years in 
reproducing the Gazette type, was the 
only one to disagree with the foreign ex- 
perts. When he hears of the money that 
has been lost on all the photocomposing 
machines up to date he feels justified 
further in his prediction that no photo- 
composing machine can produce type 
that will give the sharp, crisp printing 
which can be had from mechanically 
cast or electrotyped type. Set the same 
sentence of copy by the best of the pho- 
tocomposing machines and then by cast 
type. Pull proofs of that sentence and 
enlarge them say 24 diameters, and note 
the difference in sharpness. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 





Why Should Your 


Customers Care? 


BUSINESS man might say, “My cus- 
tomers and prospective customers 
don’t care what kind of printing I send 
them.” And we might say to him: “No; 
and they don’t care what size or kind of 
underwear you use, or how often you 
may not change ’em. They don’t care if 
you shave or curl your own, or how 
dirty your neck is, or whether you have 
an ingrown disposition. They don’t care 
if you blow your soup cool and ring it 
up like a cash register. They don’t care, 
because they should worry—they can 
do business with someone else” 











Novel copy used in The Imp, house publication of 
The Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, of Jefferson City 





An English Paper on Offset Printing 
Produced From Intaglio Plates 

Readers who are offset printers and 
want to know which is the best method 
among the many offered upon a royalty 
basis or for a price outright, and where 
these methods are protected by patents, 
are advised to study the article on in- 
taglio lithography in the Photographic 
Journal, Volume 71, July, 1931, pages 
266 to 273. It is the report of a paper 
read before the Royal Photographic So- 
ciety in January, 1931. The title of this 
paper is “Improvements in Photolithog- 
raphy,” and it is by H. M. Cartwright, 
A. Haigh, and E. L. Turner. This paper 
contains full working details of the proc- 
ess worked out by the authors, who are 
experts on the subject. 

++ + 
Information on the Re-etching 
of Rotagravure Cylinders 

“Etcher,” of Chicago, wants to know 
how to reétch areas on a rotagravure 
cylinder. The best plan would be to fol- 
low the methods used for generations by 
copper and steel engravers. Get from 
one of their supply houses a hard-rubber 
ink roller about two inches in length, 
and a ball of their etching ink. After 
thoroughly cleaning the spot to be re- 
etched, finish with whiting. Spread a lit- 
tle etching ink over a zinc or copper 
plate and coat the roller with a thin film 
of this etching ink; then lightly roll over 
the spot to be reétched. Build a dam of 
wax around the spot, and pour over this 
spot some iron chlorid. Watch the re- 
etching with a powerful magnifier under 
a strong light. Stop the etching by soak- 
ing up the iron with a soft sponge, wash- 
ing with water. Any skilled copperplate 
engraver would do it so quickly that one 
would think there was nothing to this. 
Still, it requires considerable experience 
to handle in a satisfactory manner. 
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Interesting Facts on the Career and 
Life of Georg Meisenbach 

Little is known of Georg Meisenbach 
in this country. He it was who popular- 
ized Autotypie in Germany and England 
until halftone is still known over there 
as Autotypie. His patent of 1882 was 
almost a duplicate of J. W. Swan’s Eng- 
lish patent of several years before. Mei- 
senbach’s Autotypie of Sarah Bernhardt 
in the London Photographic News of 
1883 was a sensation. Meisenbach was 
an expert copperplate engraver, and one 
of his workmen told the writer that an 
engraver spent days going over the Bern- 
hardt engraving with a “V’’-shaped tool 
before it was approved for the press by 
Meisenbach. Herein lay his success— 
his unwavering carefulness in scrutiniz- 
ing and perfecting every little detail. 

There is an excellent duograph por- 
trait of the handsome Meisenbach in 
“Penrose’s Annual” this year, with a 
sketch of his life by Mr. Gamble, the 
editor, from which some of 
these facts given here have 
been gleaned. 

When Meisenbach went to 
London in 1884, J. W. Swan 
was taken into the company 
as a director. Meisenbach was 
born in 1841 and began as a 
copperplate engraver. His pat- 
ent called for the use of glass 
screens with lines ruled at an 
angle of 45 degrees. One of 
these screens was put in the 
plateholder with a slight (and 
a necessary) separation from 
the wet plate. After a partial 
exposure in the camera the 
plateholder was taken back to 
the darkroom and the screen 
replaced by another with the 
lines running in a direction 
opposite to that of the first 
screen. When Levy perfected 
the cross-line screen for the 
making of halftones it was 
adopted by Meisenbach. 

William Kurtz, maker of 
the first successful three-color 
halftones, was the first one to 
use his friend Meisenbach’s 
method in this country. Kurtz 
improved it and communi- 
cated his changes to Germany. 
Meisenbach was a good busi- 
ness man. It is said that he re- 
tired from England with about 
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$125,000. He turned over his successful 
business in Munich to his son August, 
who some time afterward merged with 
Heinrich Riffarth, the business being 
known as Meisenbach, Riffarth & Com- 
pany, with its headquarters at Berlin- 
Schoneberg. The firm now undertakes 
all kinds of photomechanical methods, 
and at the present time it has established 
branches both at Munich and Leipsic. 
It is more than a coincidence that 
when the New York Daily Graphic pub- 
lished its first halftone in March, 1880, 
it was in single lines, owing to difficulties 
of presswork. Meisenbach began experi- 
menting with line screens, and produced 
one in 1881. Cross-line halftones were 
made by the writer in 1880 by turning 
the screen, as Meisenbach did two years 
later. A cross-line halftone portrait of 
Maud Branscombe, the actress, made in 
1880, was reproduced by the London 
Times on March 22, 1930, on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the date of its making. 


This cross-line halftone of the actress Maud Branscombe was made by the edi- 
tor of this department in March, 1880, and was reproduced fifty years later in the 
London Times for March 22, 1930. It is used here by permission of the Times 


Color Supplements Inserted on Press 

by Means of Web-Press Device 

Printers and photoengravers should 
cheer up, for a new attachment has been 
devised for any web newspaper or maga- 
zine press which will permit the use of 
fine-screen halftones in newspapers, thus 
bringing them new business. It was first 
used by the London Times of December 
10, in the weekly edition, and proved a 
success. The present writer is accused of 
pioneering illustrations in the country 
newspapers through the American Press 
Association, beginning in March, 1884. 
Four years before this he made the first 
halftone ever published in an illustrated 
newspaper, and in 1897 he invented a 
method of inserting halftones in news- 
paper stereotypes for web printing, so he 
knows how publishers have been seeking 
a way to print halftones without being 
compelled to slow down the operation of 
the press and to employ the more expen- 
sive grades of paper stock and inks. But 
at last this vital problem has 
been solved in an unexpected 
way. In England newsdealers 
have a rule against handling 
the insertion of newspaper 
supplements as they do in this 
country. Many have been the 
methods unsuccessfully tried 
for inserting of supplements. 
Nowcomes the London7Times, 
to which we are indebted for 
so many of our well known 
newspaper improvements. 

In its weekly edition of De- 
cember 10 the Times prints 
sixteen pages which are em- 
bellished with beautiful rota- 
gravure. Certain illustrations 
have been photographed in 
natural colors, and all pages 
are bound up with the news 
section, making a paper of 
sixty-four pages. The latter is 
printed as usual on newsprint, 
while the colored illustrations 
are on the smooth-surfaced 
paper necessary for such high- 
grade colored printing. 

The result was achieved by 
what is called an Intersettor, 
which can be attached to any 
style of web press. 

The Sun Engraving Com- 
pany, of London, has in its 
plant perfected presses ‘or 
printing rotagravure in three 
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colors on a web of paper in perfect regis- 
ter on one side of the web and illustra- 
tions in a single-colored ink on the other 
side, drying and rereeling a thirty-two- 
page supplement at the rate of 5,000 an 
hour. For the Times the Sun company 
printed a sixteen-page supplement with 
eight pages in full color, and rereeled it. 
These preprinted rolls were placed at 
the side of a four-decker Goss press and 
fed into an Intersettor which was placed 
upon the top of the press. 

This machine is connected up with 
the Goss so as to run at exactly the same 
speed. The value of the Intersettor is 
that it automatically, by electrical de- 
vices, corrects any slack or creep in the 
feeding of the colored supplement, com- 
pelling it to go through the folder in ex- 
act register with the news pages. This 
weekly edition of December 10 is deliv- 
ered with colored cover as well as front 
ind back pages, and it has four center 
pages in rotagravure. Furthermore, the 
sixty-four-page paper is wire stapled to 
make it more convenient for the reader 
to handle than is the loose form. 

The present writer introduced this de- 
vice to printers in all countries in THE 
INLAND PRINTER for October, 1930, on 
page 111. Numerous improvements have 
been made on it since then, and will con- 
tinue to be made after the device comes 
into more common use. There are over 
one thousand Sunday and weekly news- 
papers which cannot afford rotagravure 
supplements, and these publishers real- 
ize that well printed pictures are wanted 
by advertisers and that halftones of lo- 
cal news are circulation winners. Now 
they can secure a device for obtaining 
both. The illustrations can be engraved 
with halftone screens of 120 or 133 lines 
to the inch, instead of the coarse 60-line 
screen they are compelled to use at pres- 
ent. These supplement halftones can be 
half the size of the newsprint ones, thus 
affording an abundance of space for type 
to go with them. 

Two, four, six, eight, or more pages of 
these supplements can be printed on a 
magazine web press, rereeled, and han- 
dled as the Times is doing it. This will 
bring about increased business for the 
newspaper, the supplement printer, and 
the photoengraver. Of course these sup- 
plements can be printed in rotagravure 
as well as by offset. Photoengravings are 
mentioned here because they are easily 
handled and can be made in every city 
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Competition Wants 


Your Customers 


HE CHANCES are that every one of 

your customers is on the prospect list 
of your competitors. Because some cus- 
tomer buys from you today or tomor- 
row is no good reason for you to believe 
he will keep on buying from you for- 
ever. Competition is keen, and competi- 
tive salesmanship is working on your 
customers every day to get them away 
from you if in any way possible. 

Every firm that wants to stay in busi- 
ness should keep in constant touch with 
its trade. Direct-mail messages carefully 
planned and well executed will increase 
sales, lower selling cost, and build and 
uphold good will for you in face of the 
strongest competition. 

Ask us about it—today. Dial 2-2809 

. or mail the card. 











Thought-compelling copy used in The Proof Sheet, 
house publication of Garrett & Massie, Richmond 
at present. You are going to hear much 
more about this novelty in newspaper 
publishing in the near future. 
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In the Days When Thomas A. Edison 
Was in Need of a Printer 

In 1878 Thomas A. Edison sent to the 
New York Daily Graphic an instrument 
which he called a microtasimeter, to be 
photographed. With this invention, dif- 
ferences in temperature could be mea- 
sured which it had never been possible 
to calculate before. Edison was so en- 
thused with my photograph of this deli- 
cate instrument that he invited me to 
visit his laboratory at Menlo Park. This 
was one of the happy days of my life, for 
“The Wizard” had just then found how 
to make the incandescent light. Edison 
questioned me about photography, say- 
ing he was going to connect it up with 
electricity, which he did later. 

In 1881 I was hunting for a high- 
grade photoengraver’s camera and lens 
in preparation for doing intaglio engrav- 
ing. Rumor reached me that the Photo- 
Relievo Company, on Jersey Heights, in 
which Mr. Edison was interested, had 
failed and the plant was for sale. This 
firm’s business was to make from a por- 
trait-studio negative a swelled-gelatin 
relief, then a plaster cast, and finally an 
embossing die and counter. The Edison 
end of it evidently comprised the large 
dynamo and the copper depositing tanks 


prepared for a large business. The pro- 
cedure was about like this: 

Portrait photographers would send in 
thousands of photographs mounted on 
cardboard. These were soaked in water 
and laid to guides between the proper 
die and counter. With a single stroke of 
a power embossing press the portrait 
photograph was punched into relief. 
This gave it a more lifelike appearance, 
except for a defect of which any expe- 
rienced printer could have warned Edi- 
son: paper when wet stretches more one 
way than another, and the embossing 
would not register with the contour of 
the photograph. And so the enterprise 
failed. I have one of those embossed pho- 
tographs before me now. 

I made the same mistake that Edison 
did. I bought the fine camera without 
consulting an intaglio printer, and made 
the intaglio plates, only to discover that 
there was not at that time a power press 
on which to print them. In that way I 
managed to lose all my little savings. 

The sequel might be interesting: F. A. 
Ringler and William Kurtz had started 
a single-camera photoengraving plant in 
a basement on Broadway, in New York 
City, where the big Woolworth Building 
now stands. Fire completely destroyed 
their plant. In an endeavor to help them 
out of this trouble I shipped them my 
outfit the next morning, and thus began 
the Electro-Light Engraving Company, 
which is quite another story. 
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Importance of Illustrations Proved by 
Studios of New York “Times” 

The New York Times proved its pro- 
gressiveness recently by adding four 
photographic studios to its already ex- 
tensive photomechanical plants. One 
daylight studio has a ceiling 30 feet high 
and a north light with 1,125 square feet 
of glass. Its floor space comprises 1,560 
square feet, so that a group of 300 peo- 
ple can be photographed on one nega- 
tive. An electric-light system is used for 
night lighting. The other studios are for 
fashions, story illustrations, and for the 
copying of pictures. All the darkrooms 
are covered with a buff-colored, chemi- 
calproof tile instead of being done in the 
usual black. A separate darkroom is 
used for filling all plateholders with the 
light-sensitive plates. The holders pass 
into the different darkrooms through 
lightproof slits in the partitions. 
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Special Gages That Aid the Work 
of Makeup Man and Operator 


By J. H. RODGERS 


HERE booklets, magazines, cata- 

logs, or similar work are produced 
in comparatively large quantities and 
makeup is uniform in character as re- 
gards width and depth of type page, it 
has been found convenient and econom- 
ical to use a standard gage to check the 
overall dimensions. The general practice 
is to use the ordinary line gage for this 


The gage shown in Fig. 2 was espe- 
cially designed for large magazine pages 
where it was essential that overall di- 
mensions of width and depth should con- 
form closely to set standards. This gage 
in particular has greatly facilitated the 
work of the makeup man. It was con- 
structed from a strip of machine steel 
one-eighth inch thick and three-fourths 
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Fig. 2 
In Fig. 1 is shown a six-point brass-rule gage used when making up booklets using three dif- 
ferent standard dimensions. The gage seen in Fig. 2 was devised for makeup on large pages 


purpose, but the greater efficiency of the 
“fixed” or “snap” gage has resulted in 
its adoption in many plants. 

The two gages here illustrated have 
proved quite satisfactory for ordinary 
use, and may be modified or elaborated 
to meet the requirements of any class of 


inch wide, and of a length somewhat in 
excess of the page depth. A “V” was cut 
out at one end, and, after heating, the 
protruding prongs were bent outward to 
form the gaging points. Saw slots were 
cut at a sharp angle slightly back of the 
gaging position on either side and the 
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Fig. 3.—This special gage was developed to enable the operator to save time on runaround matter. Gradu- 
ations can be clearly seen without use of a line gage. Gaging finger is seen in detail at the upper left 


work. The one shown in Fig. 1 was made 
to take care of service cards or booklets, 
in which the front or title page had a 
type depth of fifty-one picas, the back 
page was fifty-two picas, and interme- 
diate pages of the booklet had a depth 
of fifty-three picas, all with a uniform 
width of twenty-nine ems. 

The gage was made of a piece of six- 
point brass rule, finished to the desired 
dimensions and shaped at one end for 
convenient handling. The gage may be 
shifted from one side of the type to the 
other without the reversal of the gradua- 
tions which is necessary when an ordi- 
nary line gage is used. 


small pointed portion was bent outward 
as shown in the illustration. The faces 
were then filed to exact size. 

When reading matter is required to 
be arranged around cuts or panels it is 
necessary to provide a tentative layout 
for the machine operator. This is usu- 
ally calculated prior to the copy being 
sent to the machine, so that the opera- 
tor’s instructions are attached to the text 
copy and may be given as follows: “Set 
eighteen picas, twenty ems—twenty- 
four picas, twenty-two ems,” etc. Or: 
“Set eight on nine—sixteen lines, twenty 
ems—twenty-two lines, twelve ems— 
twenty-five lines, twenty ems,” etc. 


In working on copy of this character, 
the operator must constantly check his 
setting to conform to the desired layout. 
Overruns may be frequent. The line gage 
must be used to verify the instructions. 

To facilitate production and maintain 
accuracy, the writer constructed a spe- 
cial gage and located it on the front of 
the machine galley, so that graduations 
are clearly visible without recourse to 
the ordinary line gage. Sketch Fig. 3 
shows a general arrangement of the de- 
vice. No attempt has been made to make 
the drawing to scale, the main object 
being to show its position and method 
of attachment to the machine galley. 

The gage proper (A ) is made of three- 
eighths-inch hollow, square brass tub- 
ing, this particular one graduated for 
six-, nine-, ten-, and twelve-point, these 
being best suited for the machine on 
which it is operated. A simple pin bear- 
ing (B) is fitted to one end, the othe: 
end carrying a small knob (C) and a 
turned groove to locate in the slotted 
bracket (D). This bracket is riveted to 
bottom of the galley, and space is pro- 
vided at the inside of the slotted portion 
to permit free travel of back stop (£). 

The gaging finger (F) is made of thin 
sheet steel, flanged over at top for con- 
venient locating by the operator. The 
gage may if desired be quickly removed 
by simply lifting the knob (C) from the 
bracket and pulling the gage from the 
right-hand support. A light flat spring 
(G) may be applied to the flange of the 
galley, the free end pressing against the 
adjacent face of the square-tube gage 
close to the right-hand end. 





Relatively Small Profit Decline Is 
Shown for Printing-Publishing 


The National City Bank of New York 
recently conducted a survey of economic 
conditions, figures assembled covering 
operations for the first half of the year 
1931 and giving the per cent of varia- 
tion between 1930 and 1931 profits. The 
figures are as follows: 
Printing and publishing 
Building materials 
Automobile accessories 
Apparel 
Amusements 
Tron and steel (U. S. Steel) 
Machinery 
Automobiles 
Railway equipment 
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THE OPEN FORUM 


This department is devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest 


to the printing industry. Nothing is barred except personalities and sophistries. 


Obviously the editor will not shoulder the responsibility for any views advanced 























The Baskertype Inventor Discusses the 
Merits of Linoleum Cuts 

To the Editor :—I have recently read 
with intense interest a Pressroom para- 
raph under the heading of “‘Makeready 
‘or Linoleum Plates,” which appeared 
n the September issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The readers of this paragraph 
might conclude that the production and 
subsequent printing of linoleum cuts are 
tedious and labor-devouring operations. 

Being the inventor, around twenty- 
seven years ago, of a product marketed 
by Strange the Printer, Limited, of East- 
bourne, under the name of Baskertype, 
a material of which the basic content 
was linoleum, and at a later date intro- 
ducing improved methods in the form of 
Langley linograph plates, Iam prompted 
to consider and endeavor to disprove 
some of the points raised in your para- 
graph. It may be of some interest to the 
younger generation to learn something 
about the early origin of linoleum block 
printing at the same time. 

There is an inherent desire in the hu- 
man makeup to seek other ways and 
other methods of trying out some new 
“dodge”—some new stunt by quite un- 
orthodox methods. You know the idea: 
“T wonder whether, if I did so-and-so, 
it would do so-and-so!” Striving after 
fresh and unusual effects brought into 
trial such substances as patent leather, 
ivory cardboard, leatherboard, emery 
paper, etc.; in short, anything which 
would take more or less kindly to the 
surface of a printing roller. These ex- 
periments met with a fair measure of 
success, but not one of them opened up 
any practical commercial possibilities to 
warrant further use. 

\bout this period cork linoleum was 
coining more and more into use for floor 
covering. I well remember one article 
from the pen of Charles H. Dawson ad- 
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vocating the possible uses of cork lino- 
leum as a printing surface and backing 
up his arguments with excellent illustra- 
tions. Langley & Sons, Limited, of The 
Euston Press, and Strange the Printer, 
of Eastbourne, were also taking advan- 
tage of its use and producing new and 
novel effects by this medium. 

It is only of recent years that better 
material, and a more intimate knowl- 
edge of its properties, has brought lino- 
leum-cut work to its present high plane. 
Perhaps one of the largest factors con- 
tributing to its successful application 
was due to the new method of mounting 
the material on thin flexible plywood, 


POSTERS 
that Lay 


The EUSTON 
Way 


LANGLEY & SONS, Ltd. 
The Euston Press 





The original of this poster was printed from hand- 
cut Langley linograph plates except forthe name and 
address, set in wood type. The linograph border is 
in four pieces, mitered and locked up in the regular 
way. The bow! of flowers is in full color, small em- 
blem in violet and black, border in deep gray, and 
text in black, and the general effect of this linograph 
poster is notably colorful and also forceful 


the balance of height being supplied by 
pliant slats of white wood to adjust the 
completed plate (as in the case of a 
stereo or electro) to type height or to 
“height to paper,” an expression used in 
this country. This method was intro- 





duced by Langley & Sons of The Euston 
Press and publicly demonstrated at the 
International Printing Exhibition in 
1929. This method of mounting also has 
eliminated the makeready troubles and 
the wearing disabilities which were in- 
herent in the old method of mounting. 

The linoleum cut of today has taken 
its place as a recognized medium for 
printing. As an enthusiast, I would go 
as far as to suggest that a course in lino- 
leum-cut practice should be included in 
the curriculum of every printing-trade 
school. To convey an idea of its exten- 
sive use, let me say that posters and tint 
plates from sixteen-sheet D.C. down to 
the smallest size are being produced 
constantly at The Euston Press. 

I do not for one moment claim that 
linoleum cuts are suitable for any and 
every class of work; for every known 
method of printing has its limitations. 
But I venture to think that many more 
printers would find the installation of 
the linoleum-cut process as part of their 
general equipment an exceedingly good 
adjunct. For speedily prepared back- 
ground tint plates, etc., there is no other 
medium which can be so quickly pre- 
pared and will give such all-around good 
results as will linoleum cuts. 

The case for general utility can be 
summed up briefly: a linoleum selected 
for its fineness of texture and its degree 
of flexibility; the plate prepared by a 
worker who has had some little expe- 
rience in such work, and, lastly—a very 
important point—the mount carefully 
“thicknessed” and of not too hard a na- 
ture. These points observed, the press- 
room should not experience the slightest 
difficulty in producing first-class results. 

I would further claim that the modern 
linoleum cut gives a better finished re- 
sult than most other printing surfaces. 
Wood and also metal plates require an 
amount of pressure which tends to break 
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down the surface texture of the paper, 
carrying the ink down to the body of the 
paper and thereby losing the value of 
such a surface. Also, this extra pressure 
tends to crush out the pigments of the 
ink and create a tendency to that unde- 
sirable motley effect. 

Most plates or cuts of rubber or other 
similar material prove fairly successful, 
but, while more difficult to prepare, they 
have a tendency to “spread” and to de- 
velop “fatty” edges owing to their too 
resilient nature. Owing to its flexibility 
and fine texture, the modern linoleum 
cut by its very nature is capable of giv- 
ing that delicate ‘“‘kiss” impression. Its 
surface has just sufficient elasticity to 
pick up a generous amount of color and 
place it on the actual top surface of the 
paper, thereby giving a wealth of color 
impossible to obtain from practically 
any other printing surface. 

Now a word or two in regard to its 
wearing properties. Langley & Sons will 
tell you that its linoleum cuts have stood 
up to 20,000 to 30,000 impressions, and 
in one instance the firm carried through 
successfully an edition of 80,000 copies. 
The modern linoleum cut, if properly en- 
graved, is deeper than any other form of 
printing block. The thickness of the ma- 
terial, being one-eighth inch, makes it 
possible. The latter fact, combined with 
the introduction of a moderately soft 
wood mount, is responsible for its long- 
run endurance. The main deterrent fac- 
tors in its short life previously were due 
to the mount being too hard and the sur- 
face material too brittle. 

Just as a poorly made halftone or 
other printing plate requires much more 
attention as to makeready, so it is with 
the linoleum cut. If these cuts are pre- 
pared by a novice, without proper depth 
in the “whites” and with scant attention 
given to the mount, pressmen will natu- 
rally be inclined to discourage their use. 

The production of linograph and simi- 
lar plates does not call for any unusual 
talent or skill. A brief knowledge of 
drawing and design and the ability to 
handle a few special engraving tools are 
the only essentials. The average com- 
positor of any poster department should 
be able, after brief practice, to cut a 
poster sort or special border or orna- 
ment in a satisfactory way. 

The foregoing remarks can be fully 
substantiated and Langley & Sons, Lim- 
ited, will be pleased to furnish specimens 
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of modern linography productions to 
any firm or person interested. 

My sole reason for penning a reply to 
““Makeready for Linoleum Plates” is a 
desire to place my knowledge and expe- 
rience as a pioneer linoplate designer 
and cutter before your readers, as I am 
convinced that, when its practical pos- 
sibilities are more widely appreciated, it 
will be found one of the most valuable 
adjuncts to any printing plant —FRANK 
Apams, The Euston Press, London. 
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Should Apprentice Training Include 
Anglo-Saxon and Greek Roots? 

To the Editor: These days of quick- 
lunch education and popular emphasis 
upon the obviously utilitarian, compara- 
tively little is done in the way of learn- 
ing roots of words in school. Yet, with 
the falling-off in learning of Latin and 
Greek there is more need for acquain- 
tance with derivatives, and particularly 
among printers (the compositors espe- 
cially), to whom such knowledge is dis- 
tinctly utilitarian. Neither does it take 
long for one at school age to learn a suf- 
ficient number of roots to establish a 
foundation upon which to build an ex- 
tensive useful vocabulary—the medium 
in which printers work. 

There is a vociferous cult that decries 
accumulation of a vocabulary; or, at 
least, that advocates that one should not 
use a wide vocabulary, upon pain of be- 
ing branded as high-brow, because, in 
newspaperdom in particular, a wide vo- 
cabulary throws too great a strain upon 
numbers of newspaper readers. A cer- 
tain brand of journalism preaches and 
practices making all illustration, by pic- 
ture or by word, easily apprehensible to 
eight-year-old minds. A writer is asked 
tu search the dictionary for the single- 
syllable words so that the eight-year- 
olds of the community may not need to 
consult dictionaries. 

All too eagerly this creed has been 
seized upon and believed in as a faith, 
by the one-adult-one-vote class even 
while in advocacy of free university edu- 
cation for the multitude. It is the easy 
way, and Avernus seems afar off. Those 
with vocabularies tend to allow them to 
atrophy, while others coming along do 
not trouble to gather one. Among the 
mass of the people there is the ignorance 
of word usage typical of the mediocre 
mind, with a weight of mob psychology, 


through the aforesaid eagerly received 
preachment, not without effect upon the 
rising generation of printers. Vocabu- 
lary building through derivative roots, 
neglected at school, is not taken up after 
school as a general rule. 

In this there is distinct loss to the 
printer, upon whom there is some duty 
to give lead, to be instructed for the 
benefit of the non-instructed. Old com- 
positors can often, when setting scien- 
tific or technical matter, by virtue of 
knowledge of root words correct mis- 
spellings in words they have never seen 
before and make the correct divisions o! 
strange words because they know thai 
pronunciation is dictated by the root 
despite the vulgar practice of dividing 
common words regardless of etymolog\ 
or correct pronunciation. Compare rev 
enue as against re-venue; ref-erence anc 
re-ference; def-inite and de-finite; res 
ident and re-sident; prog-ress and pro 
gress; prog-ram and pro-gram; proj-eci 
and pro-ject, and so on. 

One acquainted with roots tends to 
pronounce his words in accordance with 
original meanings; those who do noi 
know roots are inclined to change pro- 
nunciations (and divisions) by slurring 
of syllables, and in time, through mis- 
pronunciation and consequent miscon- 
ception, to change meanings. Some of 
this process is natural and inevitable; 
but the wholesale murder of common 
words through laziness and ignorance is 
hardly to be condoned, much less should 
it be encouraged even by the best of dic- 
tionaries. Eight-year-old minds should 
be given a standard to live up to, for the 
benefit of their souls, rather than that 
the eight-year-old standard be adopted. 

Training of apprentice printers should 
include learning of Latin, Greek, and 
Anglo-Saxon roots of the English lan- 
guage, in which good start can be made, 
and should be usual in schools of print- 
ing, with the list of prefixes and suffixes 
in common use, all of which used to be 
contained in some half-dozen pages of 
the ordinary grammars of the old school. 
Acquirement of six to ten of these daily 
should take the ordinary lad through 
the whole list within a few months, and 
provide a good framework around which 
tc round out, by little visits to the dic- 
tionary in which all good printers should 
be habituated, that knowledge by wh ch 
printers aid the inexpert toward exp: °s- 
sion of thought—BENJAMIN N. Fry 'R. 
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Printing submitted for review in this department must be mailed flat, not rolled or 


folded, and plainly indicated “For Criticism.” Answers cannot be made by mail 
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PIONEER PUBLISHING CoMPANY, of Houlton, 
Maine.—We like your new stationery forms 
very much indeed, though on the larger ones, 
the letterhead and the invoice, we consider that 
the lines are somewhat close together—not a 
great deal, however. 

LEVASSEUR TYPOGRAPHIC SERVICE, Buffalo. 
—One seldom sees more impressive typogra- 
phy than that on your card announcing acqui- 
sition of the characterful imported face Bauer 
Beton. It demonstrates in a most 





ceive a great deal more than the usual amount 
of attention, you may rest assured. 

Stantey W. Hayter, London, England.— 
“Light and Liberty” is an attractive and inter- 
esting folder, modern in layout though in no 
sense garish, and set in one of the most tradi- 
tional and legible of type faces, a Jenson. Even 
the stock was chosen with discrimination and 
is effective because an uncommonly seen hue. 
The vertical rule cut-off on the center spread 








editions and fine printing. On the copy of the 
latter received here the inking is a trifle lighter 
than we like, but taste in this detail varies so 
that the point is not to be considered in the 
nature of adverse criticism. 

O. L. Martant, Bronx, New York.—While 
your “Rare Books” panel is interesting and 
forceful, it is neither particularly attractive 
nor, inversely, particularly unpleasing. We feel 
undue prominence is given the word “incorpo- 

rated” through letter-spacing, in 
oa 





notable way the remarkable force 
of simplicity of the layout, good 
whiting-out, and decided con- 
trast in type sizes. 

J. H. Grayson, of Wellington, 
Ohio.—Except for the fact that 
the lines are spaced a little bit 
too closely the letterhead for the 
Wellington Printing Company is 
excellent. While the arrangement 
is formal, effectiveness results 
from the size of type used, the 
good form of the design, and the 
monogram device in two colors. 
It is really alive. 

SiwnEy O. SALTIEL, Philadel- 
phia.—Your work is excellent as 
to display and arrangement, al- 
though perhaps on the whole 
rather too formal. In fact the 
only fault to be found with it 
concerns the type faces used. 
Bookman and Cheltenham Bold, 
which you use practically alto- 
gether, are anything but fresh or 
in keeping with 1932 styles, and 
are a decided handicap. 

C. F. Krensiet Company, of 
Cincinnati—‘‘Silent Night,” the 
keepsake that you distributed at 
Christmas, is very beautiful. The 
cover is modern in character but 
thoroughly pleasing, which sig- 
nifies that it is not what most 
people consider modern, that is, 
garish. It is somewhat unusual to 
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fact do not see why it had to be 
a full line or why it should not 
have been flush to the right like 
“the.” It seems further the way 
the line crowds the border below 
is not essential to carrying out 
the general design idea. 

AxeEL Epw. SAHL1, of Buffalo, 
New York.—“Reddy Ringlets,” 
distributed as a keepsake to your 
friends at Christmas-time, is an 
interesting and on the whole at- 
tractive book—case. bound, by 
the way—despite the fact that 
the cover exemplifies the tradi- 
tional hand-tooled decorative 
binding and the text is set in Eve, 
regarded quite properly as mod- 
ern in spirit. The arrangement of 
the title page is especially inter- 
esting, and the cover is decidedly 
attractive, too, but they are not 
exactly in key. 

JeRoME B. Gray & Company, 
Philadelphia.—The series of fold- 
ers for the Camden Fire Insur- 
ance Company prepared by you 
and produced in the company’s 
private printing plant are excel- 
lent in every respect. Indeed, it is 
seldom that even the writer, who 
examines perhaps more printing 
than anyone else in the world, 
has looked over such a quantity 
of pieces handicapped perhaps 
by small size (these being for use 
as enclosures in ordinary envel- 











find padded binding on such a 
small-size book, but it certainly 
adds to the fine effect. We feel 
very confident that no one who 
got a copy has thrown it away! 

Better Times, New York City —Not only is 
the new and larger format of your magazine 
an improvement in itself, but the layout and 
typography as revised are immeasurably more 
so. Indeed, it is not only a clean-looking and 
interesting-looking paper but is decidedly at- 
tractive as well, and, what is more, entirely up 
to date, that is, genuinely modern. It will re- 
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Center spread of jumbo folder, 17 by 22 inches in size as opened out, which is not 
only impressive but also expressive of the central idea. The questions asked in the 
marginal display pertain to features essential to resultful typography. The original 
is printed in black and a rather weak red on a bright yellow antique cover stock 


could well have been of six- instead of twelve- 
point thickness in our opinion. 

THe MarcuBanks Press, New York City.— 
“Under Sail to Greenland,” the title page of 
which is shown elsewhere in this issue, and 
“The Chace” are delightful books exemplifying 
the best in workmanship and materials—trea- 
sures indeed for those who delight in limited 


opes) which score higher than do 
these, all things considered, espe- 
cially as regards the important 
factor of advertising appeal. 
Cares A. TROWBRIDGE CoMpPANy, Colum- 
bus, Ohio.—We like, in fact admire, the gen- 
eral layout of your new business card, which 
is both characterful and impressive. It would 
be better if the bolder Kabel had been used for 
the two main display features, as the rules 
across the card dominate rather too much as 
printed. The word “printers” crowds the rule 
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Criticism will be directed at this cover from Roy T. Porte’s house-organ 
because the date is too prominent in relation to the name, but honest, 
unprejudiced critics will recognize its decided character, originality, 
and all-around impressiveness. The original is printed in dark green 
and white on good quality antique cover paper of a medium green hue 
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Demonstrating how color and contrast create impressiveness in con- 
nection with a conventional design. Cover of a souvenir edition of the 
excellent bulletin of the New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
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below a bit too much. In view of the 
extension upward of the rule band on 
the left-hand side the possibilities of 
moving the small bee illustration to 
the right are suggested. As we view it 
a better sense of balance would result, 
and also some degree of informality, 
which might be desirable. 

J. Lawrence Banks, Wilmington, 
Delaware.—The cover for the booklet 
of the Kennett Consolidated School is 
impressive, and modern in layout. We 
like the fresh and interesting arrange- 
ment of cuts and type on the inside 
pages too, but consider that you made 
a mistake in not using the sans serif 
throughout, as the machine- 
set modern roman used in 
italic for the captions is not 
at all harmonious with the 
sans serif in which the text 
proper is set. The introduc- 
tory page where there is a lot 
of the italic and much larger 
than that used for the cut 
captions, is particularly un- 
pleasing. You space much too 
widely between words. Your 
Christmas salutation in the 
form of a check on safety pa- 
per, as well as the slip attached, may 
be rated as very good indeed. 

Waverty Press, of Baltimore—We 
appreciate your sending us copies of 
your several advertising booklets in 
which subjects pertaining to printing 
are discussed for the benefit of buyers 
of printing. In uniformly attractive 
style these are impressive, if entirely 
conservative in layout and typogra- 
phy. Their chief value is in the char- 
acter of the content, which, it seems, 
means that the booklets will be re- 
tained in most cases, thereby making 
them more valuable to your company. 
One of the fine features of printers’ 
advertising of this sort, other than its 
value to recipients, is the subtle but 
decidedly potent suggestion it gives to 
the effect that the house issuing it is 
high grade and particular in the mat- 
ter of doing everything in the best 
possible way every time. 

J. Harry Drecus ter, Baltimore— 
We like the die-cut blotter “Just a Bit 
Out of the Ordinary” quite well, espe- 
cially because it is novel and in gen- 
eral, though the display features are 
so little more prominent than the less 
important matter as to scarcely con- 
stitute emphasis and cause the piece to 
appear in that respect a bit dull. One 
is likely to admire the novel shape of 
the piece and forget altogether to read 
it. We consider the blotter “Eye Ap- 
peal Was Never So Important” quite 
too bizarre, due to overdisplay with 
caps, masses of odd-shaped solid pan- 
els, and the eccentric lettering on the 
right, where the counters of the let- 
ters, “a,” “o,” and “e” are entirely 
filled in solid. One cannot but be dis- 
tracted when looking at such a piece 
of typography because of the numer- 
ous points of eye appeal. 

ComManpAy-RotH Company, New 
York City—While we do not admire 





The original of this striking modern business card 
is printed in black, green, and silver, the latter being 
suggested here by the gray-tone panels on the |: {t 


the style of lettering modeled after the 
Broadway type which is utilized for 
some of the display lines, we recog- 
nize fully the two booklets produced 
for the American Radiator Company, 
“The Vogue for Concealment” and 
“The Eye,” have every quality of ap- 
pearance so essential to results, good 
copy appeal being taken for granted, 
The cover of the first is particularly 
attractive, and decidedly unusual too. 
Perhaps it is well to say that the out- 
standing feature is snap. One cannot 
go to sleep looking at them, and yet, 
as unfortunately is not always the 
case when the effort is in the same 
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direction, the designer has not gon: 
too far, at least objectionably too far. 
Colors and presswork, as we have ob- 
served in all the work of yours that 
we have seen, are excellent. 
_ Wirt1aMs PrintTinc Company, of 
artanburg, South Carolina.—Yes, 
the booklet for the Centennial is a nice 
specimen of work, the title page being 
quite attractive, though the lines at 
the bottom, like the lines of the text 
throughout—and especially the text— 
could be spaced out a bit to advan- 
tage. A somewhat darker brown ink 
would help especially the clarity of 
the text matter in rather small type, 
though it would not improve the ap- 
pearance of the cover. Your invoice 
suffers from that dread malady “‘Capi- 
talitis’” and is monotonous, and it is 
also lacking in life through insufficient 
contrast in size between the several 
units of display. When setting matter 
wholly in caps remember that addi- 
tional line-spacing is required, for you 
lose the normal spacing which is af- 
forded by the white above the aver- 
age-height lower-case characters. 
Ratpu ScHWwANN, Wooster, Ohio.— 
The letterhead for the Ohio Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station does not 
score. First and foremost of its faults 
is the use of extra-size caps of the 
italic used for the main line, particu- 
larly because they do not align but 
because the angle of their slant is not 
the same as that of the italic used for 
the rest of each word in the line. An- 
other fault: instead of two colons used 
as an ornament between your name 
and the words “printing department” 
there should be merely a comma and 
regular spacing. The idea would not 
seem so objectionable if these colons 
were in the center and in line with the 
emblem above and the ornament be- 
low, but here you have used three 
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ornamental features, too many, by the 
way, forming a crooked vertical line. 
Why did you not use the emblem in 
place of that meaningless ornament 
which appears just above the address ? 
Howarp N. Kine, York, Pennsyl- 
vania.—One of the cleverest of many 
clever things you have done! That is 
our opinion of the distinctive, attrac- 
tive, and impressive case-bound book 
produced in connection with the 
Christmas party of the York Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen. The cover 
in blue and silver on blue, the blue be- 
ing used only for a shaped and shaded 
panel near the top enclosing the em- 
blem in large size, which with star or- 
naments that are scattered all over the 
page are in the silver and thermo- 
graphed, is a knockout. An especially 
fine feature worthy of notice is the 
Christmas atmosphere, which though 
pronounced is achieved without the 
regular red-and-green color combina- 
tion being used. On the outside edge 
of each page there is a three-fourths- 
inch band of silver over which in deep 
green, not the garish hue of the con- 
ventional Christmas card or booklet, a 
strand of balsam is printed. Congratu- 
lations again on this book! 
METROPOLITAN Press, of Seattle— 
Your brochure “1896-1931,” com- 
memorating the dedication of your 
new plant, is a beauty, and decidedly 
impressive as well. In fact we seldom 
see work essentially conservative in 
layout having such a refreshing de- 
gree of vigor as the pages of this book- 
let. The cover design, in contrast with 
the text pages, is modern in character 
but not objectionable in any sense; 
that is, it is simple in structure and in 
no sense bizarre, either in color or 
through excessive use of rules and or- 


fer to too much impression on the 
Echophone folder and ask if the bold 
type is too black. The presswork is 
very good and there is not too much 
impression ; besides, one never consid- 
ers weakening impression to make 
black type less so. Considering the na- 
ture of the item we do not consider 
the bold sans serif too black as used 
for display, though there is quite a 
difference in tone between it and the 
type used for the text. Our suggestions 
for improving the piece would be to 
make the heads “Quality” larger, bet- 
ter to balance the bold-face groups at 
the bottoms of the pages, and also to 
space out the lines, which are rather 
crowded practically throughout. One 
should avoid as far as possible (and it 
is not of course always possible) hav- 
ing display at the bottom of a design 
noticeably stronger than display at 
the top, for when such is the case the 
tendency is to draw the eye down and 
possibly lead to skipping something of 
importance in the upper part of the 
page or design. 

NATHAN FurtH, of Los Angeles.— 
Although we feel sure you will not 
agree, considering what the nature of 
your work indicates you like best, we 
consider the blotter “A Romantic Tale 
of a Typographer” the best of the 
three specimens you submit. The rea- 
son—clarity. On the card and invoice 
for Artintype, especially the latter, the 
rules are entirely too conspicuous. We 
like ornament as well as anyone, but 
not so lavishly used as to be bizarre 
and more particularly as entirely to 
dominate the type matter, the sole ex- 
cuse for any item of printing. We see 
decided possibilities in the card by a 
change or two. Make the line at the 
top, “Artintype,” larger though it ex- 
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The arrangement of this envelope corner card of the Rockmont Envelope Company, of 
Denver, is not only striking but significant. It was created by Bell & Davidson, same city 


naments, like much of the work which 
passes as modern. Perhaps the finest 
feature is the presswork, which, it ap- 
pears, could scarcely be better. Pos- 
sibly, however, the thought will occur 
to you, as it has to us, that the orange 
is a trifle too strong considering the 
weight of the initials printed with it 
in relation to the brown used for text 
and illustrations. In short, we feel that 
the lines of the decorative initials 
might well have been finer. 

Davin LestieE Netson, Waukegan, 
Illinois—We are at a loss to know 
what you are driving at when you re- 
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tend to the left of the lines just below. 
Indeed, the break in the measure will 
suggest a degree of freedom. Then 
drop the ornament, printing it in the 
green, and running the line of type 
now in the deep violet in the green 
and the rules below that in the light 
green. Going back to the blotter, we 
feel that the heading in color is too 
crowded and that it would be better 
in upper and lower case than all caps. 

NATIONAL PuBLISHING CoMPANY, of 
Washington.—We like the cover of 
your little book “Is There a Santa 
Claus?” quite well indeed, though it 
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Not only is an interesting idea of layout illustrated by this cover design 
from the house-organ of Ed. Stuart, Pittsburgh advertising typographer, 
but it demontrates the possibilities of effectiveness through use of the 
simplest of materials. Red was used for the second color on the original 
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This very unusual cover is particularly interesting because the Ben Day 
effects featuring it are of atype furnished by Albert R. Bourges, New York 
City. These are applied where desired on the artist’s drawing through 
the medium of sheets which, excepting for the pattern, are transparent 
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Conditions today, if one will 
consider the facts in the 
situation, are co ,ctive to 
a super-rapidity of inflation 
«.-boom times...and the 
inevitable aftermath. 


PEOPLE 
ALMOST 


NAKED! 


eral months ago. Cotton has be- 
gun to advance on the 7,000,000 
bale holding movement. The 
Hoover credit corporation is hav- 


Ir 1s not and will not be soon, a 
time for rampant optimism. How- 
ever, there are straws in the wind 
that surely show a change for the 
better. 

Stocks and bonds are showing a 
tendency to rise. Babson has recom- 
mended their purchase, and our own 
grand old John T. Scott has stated 
there are some good investments 
going begging. 

The oil situation improved sev- 


ing its desired effect in improving 
confidence in the banking situation 
of the country. 

There are other indicators of an 
optimistic hue. And there are also 
a number of serious conditions still 
hanging over us which we must 
yet confront and solve. They are 
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Snappy page from publication of Herbert C. May Company, Houston 
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HE next meeting of Che Carton Club will be held 

in the Club Room, 410 North Michigan Avenue, on 
Saturday, January gth, 1932. § Luncheon will be served at 
12:30 p.m. at $1.50 per plate. { Our guest speaker will be 
Mr. Henry Justin Smitu, Managing Editor of The Chicago 
Daily News, author of “Chicago : A Portrait.” | Members 
may bring guests. 4 Please reply on enclosed card, 





HERBERT P. ZIMMERMANN 
Secretary 














In orange and black on a toned antique paper the original of this 
meeting announcement of the Chicago booklovers’ club is charming 
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Contrast of size, white space, and simplicity result in effectiveness 
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is made by the red stock and the illus- 
tration printed over the silver panel 
rather than by its typography, which, 
however, is in no sense objectionable. 
Spacing between lines and whiting-out 
generally are not the best on the title 
page, however. In the first place the 
lines are crowded, and in the second the 
position of the three lines in italic about 
midway between the two larger groups 
of type is too equal and monotonous. If 
these three lines were raised consider- 
ably and placed close to the question 
mark employed as an ornament, which 
might be larger, the effect would be im- 


point in the interest of good spacing. 
There is also somewhat too little space 
under the red rule underneath the run- 
ning head. On the whole, however, the 
book is a commendable effort even for 
you people; in fact it rates among the 
best we have seen. 

Guy J. Marint, Los Angeles.—It is 
seldom we are privileged to see any- 
thing so original and outstanding as the 
souvenir program of the world premiere 
of the motion-picture production “The 
Champ.” You have stepped out and ex- 
plored new fields, so to speak, and here’s 
how—for the education of other readers 
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eth Wu average dinner 
never receives quite the attention the 
anoual feast with all the fixin’s does 
on turkey day. 
Cc place printing comp 
likewise with the product that is 
carefully planned and has the fixin’s 
of attractive layout and extraordinary 
typography. 

Creating the unusual however, is a 
daily diet with us. Let’s talk turkey 
on your printing problems. 


THE HAMILTON PRESS 
58 Stone Street - New York 
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Pages from a folder by Charles J. Felten, typographer of The Hamilton Press, New York City. 
The interesting feature is the picture in the one at the right “set right out of the case” 


proved and the page simplified by be- 
ing in two rather than three units. An 
alternative plan would be to drop the 
three troublesome lines to a point just 
above the imprint, making it become a 
part of that unit. We regret that for the 
text pages you did not use a rather 
heavy antique, as the stock selected is 
translucent and the type matter shows 
through from one side of the sheet to 
the other much too plainly. 

Kincsport Press, of Kingsport, Ten- 
nessee.—All in all your new and very 
large type-specimen book is highly com- 
mendable. The loose-leaf back, on the 
front and backbone of which the essen- 
tial matter is attractively embossed on 
the imitation-leather covering, is the 
best feature. Few typebooks which we 
have seen make an equally good first 
impression, in fact. Text pages are very 
neatly handled and show a fine array of 
book faces, as one would expect. In our 
judgment, however, too little of each 
size and style of type is shown in the 
pages presenting display faces, and in 
some instances there is not enough space 
between the lines of the different sizes, 
examples being pages 319 and 328. We 
realize of course that the book is a tre- 
mendously expensive one, and that by 
crowding these pages and others where 
the effect is evident some space was con- 
served, but nevertheless we make the 


and written as to them, not you. Bril- 
liant orange suede stock is used for the 
cover. At one end of the sheet a portrait 
of Wallace Beery is printed from a half- 
tone, and at the other end one of Jackie 
Cooper. It appears quite a stunt to 
print a halftone on the surface of suede 
as ably as are these two—but that isn’t 
the half of it! The ends of the cover 
sheet are die cut outlining these two pic- 
tures, which are folded inward and over 
the two inside leaves, Mr. Beery look- 
ing to the right and Jackie (dear fel- 
low!) to the left, and facing across the 
spread on which the program is printed, 
which lays on top of a roughed gold 
sheet, this forming a border, so to speak, 
around the spread. Without in the least 
desiring to detract from the piece, which 
will stand on its own despite the criti- 
cism, we must state that the typework 
is not in the class of the other features. 
This outstanding piece bears the im- 
print of Flach & Benedict. 

Georce E. Miter, Pittsburg, Cali- 
fornia —We like your work, some of the 
letterheads being particularly attractive. 
Indeed without violating good taste in 
any respect you have in them achieved 
fresh and striking effects which should 
be particularly gratifying to your cii- 
ents in every instance. The one for the 
Delta Dredging Company appeals most 
to us, although those for Lanzafame & 
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Summer, Mr. Seebohm, and Colum- 
bus Day Water Festival have their 
features of distinction as well. Ex- 
cessive letter-spacing is harmful to 
the one for Claxton White. While 
undoubtedly impressive in an adver- 
tising sense, the Caslon bond blotter 
of Carter, Rice & Company is too 
garish with the display lines in Ultra 
Bodoni printed in bright red-orange. 
A satisfactory display effectiveness 
would be possible with a type face 
like Cloister Bold employed instead 
of the black Bodoni, which in, con- 
aection with the type used for less 
important lines creates rather too 
narsh a contrast. The Carusa card 
would be improved if the three rules 
below the word “moving” and the 
narrow-measure group were omitted 
ind the lines of this group spaced 
out a bit. The layout plan is both 
interesting and impressive, but the 
‘ules in question are not of material 
sonsequence in that connection and 
do mean crowding the lines. 
CiarENCE G. Scott, Bartlesville, 
OJklahoma.—Except for the fact that 
he rules are somewhat too heavy, 
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particularly considering the fact that 
here are so many of them, the Scott- 
McCreery label is good enough for 
all practical purposes, if a bit old-fashioned. 
The cross-rule style is, however, rather too in- 
(imately associated with early religious print- 
ing to be just the thing on a printer’s package 
label, though the point is not exactly vital. 
You should avoid setting entire words alto- 
gether in caps of italic, as such handling sel- 
dom if ever is pleasing. Generally speaking, 
from a display standpoint the blotter “Print- 
ing” will do, but it is not at all high class—first 
because of the use of Cheltenham Bold con- 
densed for the main display, second because 


More picture work with parentheses, periods, etc. From 
a folder by the William G. Johnston Company, Pittsburgh 


the panel in which the word “Printing,” which 
is the main display, appears is not so propor- 
tioned that the margin inside and around the 
word is uniform enough to be pleasing, and 
third because the lines are needlessly crowded 
throughout despite the ample space at your 
disposal. The panel at the top already referred 
to should not be so deep. Your Christmas let- 
ter entitled “Gratitude” is well arranged, but 
the brown in which the text set in typewriter 
type is printed gives a somewhat sickening ef- 
fect with the green and red used for display. 


Title page from one of a series of striking folders created 
by the Romer Advertising Service for the Davey Company 


I. L. Pace, of Greeley, Colorado.—The title 
page of the program for “The Youngest” dra- 
matic production is excellent; seldom in fact 
have we seen a page so interesting, so impres- 
sive, so appropriate, and at the same time so 
suitable. Bodoni Book, the type used, blends in 
beautifully with the illustration featuring the 
page and the delicate pastel shades of color 
employed. There is only one suggestion for im- 
provement, namely, the necessity of spacing 
the lines farther apart. In a close composition 
the spacing employed would not be considered 

improper, but with so much white 
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Two set out to be modern, one succeeded. Yet there are those who say the page on the left is “fresh.” Because The Inland 
Printer pioneered in discouraging such misdirected efforts propaganda is going the rounds to the effect that it opposes 
typography like that on the right, a genuinely modern page creditable even to The DuBois Press, at Rochester, New York 
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IN BOOK BUILDING 


space in the panel the lines, due to 
the influence of contrast, are made 
to appear too close together. It is a 
relative matter. We are glad you 
did not see fit to use every type 
face in the shop for the ads around 
the program on the inner spread, 
as is usually done on such work. 
The effect with Bodoni Book con- 
sistently used for display is quite 
pleasing indeed. In fact, except for 
crowding of some lines and par- 
ticularly for the fact that the rules 
dividing the advertisements are not 
well lined up and do not extend to 
the border, the spread is altogether 
satisfactory. The bad effect of un- 
balanced distribution of the white 
space is quite evident in the adver- 
tisement at the bottom of the 
fourth page. Watch line spacing. 
GLoBe PrintiInG Company, of 
Oshkosh, Wisconsin.—We appre- 
ciate the copy of the testimonial, a 
large and impressive folder, ten- 
dered George Harrington on the 
fiftieth anniversary of his entering 
the printing business. It is not only 
quite a record for Mr. Harrington 
but quite a tribute from his asso- 











ciates, who, we assume, worked up 
the folder. The center spread is 
particularly fine; indeed, equally 
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good work of the kind is but seldom seen. Mr. 
Harrington’s portrait is dressed up in splendid 
fashion on the left-hand page, while an anony- 
mous quotation testifying to the greatness of 
the printing craft is attractively and forcefully 
set and exceptionally well printed on the third 
page. We regret that the title page, though in a 
measure attractive, is not up to the standard of 
the others. The trouble is found in too much 
ornament. Our suggestion would be to have re- 
tained the unusually attractive and interesting 
border but to have eliminated the cut-off rules, 
which serve no practical purpose but tend to 
make the page a trifle undignified. This is the 
most important suggestion, and it is in fact the 
vital one. While the border is a bit strong in 
relation to the type, particularly that below 
the main group, the effect in this direction 
would be minimized through eliminating the 
rules; yet the figures “1881” and “1931” with 
the ornament between might well be somewhat 
larger, and likewise the line “A Printer Since 
December 5, 1881” at the bottom. 

Cape TECHNICAL COLLEGE, of Cape Town, 
South Africa——The cover of The Craftsman 
for December is attractive especially because 
of the colors and impressive through simple 
directness, and.the same goes for the title page, 
though the color combination is not so out- 
standing. Such letter-spacing as is done on the 
group backing up the title page should be 
avoided, and the head is too far from the text 
following on the page “Co-operation.” Omit- 
ting the ornament under the head and placing 
it at the bottom of the type page would be a 
decided improvement, raising the text closer to 
the head of course. We do not admire borders 
broken for a display line, as on the page “Ap- 
preciation.” The effect would be much better 
with the border complete and the head cen- 
tered. Some of the display work is very neat 
and effective, reference being to advertisements 
for which Goudy Handtooled is used for dis- 
play. There is a suggestion of jumble in the 
page of Gebrs. De Villiers, to be corrected by 
some rearrangement of the matter between the 
brackets, which clutters up the design without 
adding anything of merit; also, the main dis- 
play of this ad might well be larger. One thing 
to be watched is word-spacing, which is too 
wide as a rule, especially in the rather con- 
densed Cheltenham Oldstyle, and another is 
that you do not seem to see the advantages of 
a littlé more spacing between lines than the 
shoulder of the type provides naturally. The 
lines of the head “The House by the Side of 
the Road” illustrate this tendency to crowd 
lines even more decidedly than any of the 
smaller lines. Watch it. 

WILKINSON PrinTING Company, Van Wert, 
Ohio.—We think you have done very well 
indeed in the handling of the several issues of 
your house-organ Ink Spots. In view of the 
economy you must necessarily practice you 
were wise to adopt the simple style of treat- 
ment given the pages of text. The amount of 
text necessary to set would be somewhat re- 
duced if the lines were spaced one point farther 
apart, the appearance being improved at the 
same time, as they appear a bit crowded. The 
headings could well be set a size larger and bi 
longer too, as they are small and inconspicuou: 


To be appreciated this group of specimens by Th: 
Keystone Press, Sacramento, California, should be 
seen in original form. Paper stock and color play 

large part in making them genuinely outstandin:: 
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as here handled to contribute any effect of life 
to the pages. Readers undoubtedly appreciate 
the generous size of the legible face in which 
the text is set, but we think that the dashes be- 
tween items are somewhat too long. Except for 
the one on the October issue we like the covers 
very much, although the second color on that 
o: the April issue is far too weak—a pale yel- 
low in which the type hardly shows at all— 
and the blue on the June and August issues is 
too dull, for the illustration especially, and so 
deep there is scarcely any contrast between the 
type at the bottom in the blue and the border 
units above and below in black. The idea fol- 
lowed on the October cover could be worked 
ot much more satisfactorily. As it stands the 
letters of the name do not show up as they 
st ould, due to the too great prominence of the 
rules leading up to each one from the bottom 
0: the page, so we suggest that the idea would 
work out better if the rules were thinner. 

BAYLEY’s PRINTERS, INCORPORATED, Ipswich, 
England.—There are some unusually interest- 
in specimens in the package just received from 
you, layout and display being of a very good 
order. You must beware of two bad tendencies 
— overuse of ornament sometimes, and spacing 
tco widely between words. One of the simpler 
examples, the label “Samples from Bayley’s,” 
iliustrates the first-named fault in a better way 
perhaps than others where more decoration is 
eraployed, because it demonstrates the effect 
more clearly. The ornaments above and below 
the word “from” weaken the whole line and 
they should have been omitted on that account. 
Their effect would not be so pronounced if 
they instead of the word “from” were in color, 
but as it is the effect of the work is weakened 
through the excessive prominence of the orna- 
ment. Enough ornamentation, also color, is 
supplied by the bands across top and bottom. 
This example illustrates the other fault quite 
well, too. There is just about twice as much 
space between the words as there should be. 
Garish work like the title of the folder “Say It 
With Colors” is offensive rather than impres- 
sive, and also disconcerting. There are too 
many spots. If one of the more symmetrical of 
the ornamental units made up of geometrical 
pieces, say the middle of the three in the ver- 
tical row on the right, were enlarged to about 
the width of the page and used alone with the 
title in a single line below, the effect of color 
would have been demonstrated even better, 
because there would be more of it in the design 
and the effect would have punch instead of, 
through complexity and so many items of eye 
appeal, being disconcerting. That considerab!e 
ornament may at times be employed if there 
seems a purpose back of it is demonstrated by 
your envelope, around the type of which there 
is a number of stars in orange, although these 
might preferably have been printed in silver. 
Another instance of the same kind is the other 
envelope on which each letter of “Bayley’s” is 
in a panel of border units. This would be bet- 
ter if the green of the panels were lighter. There 
are qualities about your work, particularly an 
evident talent for good arrangement, that in- 
cline us to believe that if you will curb the 
tendency toward excessive ornament your work 
will develop until it becomes outstanding. 


0. E. Booth, Des Moines, Iowa, continues with tradi- 
tional types and for the most part conventional lay- 
out, but who will claim his work lacks in character 
effectiveness? He, also, believes in the use of color 
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-.. and trust you have found 
the work to be satisfactory in 
every way. Good printing is 
geod only when ... and as, it 
does “its job.” We want this 
Printing to serve its purpose 
well. Suggestions for the im- 
provement of our service, or 
of our product will be 
appreciated 
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TIPERETH ISRAEL COMMUNITY SYNAGOGUE 


Announces the First Annual 


Chanukah Concert 


Tuesday Evening, December the 16th, 1930 


at 8:15 o'clock 














COMMUNITY SYNAGOGUE AUDITORIUM 
POLK AND KINGMAN BOULEVARDS 


@ 
... aa evening of unusual entertainment devoced 
to the rendition of masterpieces of traditional Jew- ‘ 
ish religious music and the fine& gems of Jewish ¢ 
folk songs by Cantor Aaron I. Edgar and the Com- ° 
tunity Synagogue choir under the direction of 

Sonia Sands. The program will include solos by: 















Cantor Aaron 1. Edgar, Tevor 
Sonia Sands, Comrralte 
Arthur Cohen, Vieliw Virtuo 
Bessie Black Young, Organat 


pee Rca, 
















Reservations at Oransky’s Book Department 
and Stoner Piano Company \ 
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> 
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Tue Saturpay Nicut Press, Detroit—As 
souvenir programs go, even those sold at col- 
legiate games, those produced by you for the 
University of Detroit rate among the finest. 
Cover designs following the same general ar- 
rangement, with halftone illustrations, views 
around the school, changed with each issue, are 
very good. We feel, however, that as a usual 
thing the colors selected for the background 
effects formed of rule are too strong and de- 
tract needlessly from the type and the illustra- 
tions of the page, the former particularly. We 
also consider the designs better which are 
printed in two colors, all the rules in the back- 
ground being in just one color, with type and 
illustration in another. Where three colors are 
used, two alternately for the rulework, the ef- 
fect is too bizarre and a suggestion of complex- 
ity is given. Even though with an ad on the 
back cover requiring the colors and meaning 
no extra run through the press, we would have 
the rules on the front in one instead of two 
colors. Process colors as a rule, and especially 
the yellow, are not altogether satisfactory for 
printing type and rules. While the advertise- 
ments as a rule are lacking in class typographi- 
cally they are not bad, at least comparatively 
—and some are very good—and with good 
presswork the inside of the book is quite satis- 
factory. With four quarter-page advertise- 
ments on one page it is not pleasing to see three 
in bold-face and one in light-face type, or 
hardly fair to the one advertiser, though on 
newspaper pages where there are many dis- 
plays we have often noted that, with all but 
one in black-face, the one through the very 
decided contrast carries off the honors so far 
as attention is concerned. Furthermore, a book 
looks better when all advertisements are dis- 
played in the same face, at least all on single 
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On the original of this striking cover from the pub- 
lication of The Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson 
City, Missouri, the leaves are in a third color, a 
deep green. The stock used was white 


and facing pages. Even then there is ample op- 
portunity for display contrast in layout and 
changes in size and from one to another form 
in which a type is available. 

Actueel Wereldnieuws, Batavia, Java, Dutch 
East Indies—We have actually enjoyed look- 
ing over the several copies of this publication 
you sent us and the accompanying loose proofs 
of advertisements. The covers are smart, mod- 
ern, and impressive and would be a revelation 


in impressiveness to many here, where facilities 
are naturally better and it seems more talented 
designers and typographers are to be had. The 
presswork is mighty good, too, the halftones 
being characterized in most instances by their 
snappy solids and clean highlights. Pages of 
text are effectively laid out, though the lines in 
the heads are as a rule a bit too closely spaced 
and there is entirely too much space around 
the initials. We are particularly interested in 
the type used for the text, the Dutch Medieva!, 
now available from Intertype but previously 
used in imported foundry type hand set for 
the editor’s book “Modern Type Display.” 
One-point leads added between lines woul: 
help, but the face is an especially clear one an: 
will stand a lot of abuse. Loose page advertise - 
ments as well as the larger ones in the copics 
sent us are effectively designed. About the only 
fault to be found with them is the garish char- 
acter of some of the lettering, but more par- 
ticularly sometimes a rather excessive use of 
overblack drawn lines and their counterpart in 
printer’s equipment, rules. Pages where there 
are a number of small advertisements woul 
be more attractive if fewer decidedly contrast - 
ing faces of type were used for display, but we 
presume you have the same trouble most pub- 
lishers here do with advertisers demanding the 
use of a particular style, good or bad. One 
should remember that when every display on 
a page is in a different style change is expected 
and creates no sensation; in short, all display 
is not display. With eight advertisers, for ex- 
ample, using a page together, the situation is 
no different as respects individual emphasis 
when all use different styles of type than when 
all use the same style, provided the ads are 
set apart adequately by space, borders, or the 
nature of the layout. 





I Ce PRODUCT 
2 Che MARKET 
3 Che MEDIA 


We have prepared a series of brochures on the subject of 
SELECTING THE BEST TYPE FACES 


* The “best” type face is not always the most beautiful nor the most legible. And the 
“right” type treatment is not always the most obvious one. Perhaps the layout should 
be symmetrical. Perhaps it should be asymmetrical. Perhaps there should be numerous 
elements. Perhaps there should be only a single unit. Perhaps the treatment should be 
decorative and ornamental. Perhaps it should strive for stark simplicity. Perhaps the 
type face should have a flowing elegance. Perhaps it should be stripped to the plainest 
line. Many factors enter into proper typographic layout and in the selection of the 
perfect type face for the purpose. Most important are these three—the Product, the 
Market and the Media. Each of these determining factors should be carefully consid- 
ered by anyone who is attempting to sell through type. For it is just these practical 
matters, and not arbitrary formulas, which make up the principles of good typography 
In order better to acquaint our friends with these principles, as we interpret them, we 
have prepared a series of brochures on the subject. We invite you to send for them and 


believe you will find their messages profitable. 


Che return of the 
enclosed post card 
will place you on 
our mailing list to | 


receive this series 




















Che Crypographic Service Company 
75 North New Jersey Street, Indianapolis 


SALES-MINDED TYPOGRAPHY FROM LAYOUT PENCIL TO PRINTER'S CHASE 




















A delicate olive-gray appears on the original of this folder spread where red is used here. It is from a notable series on typography creditable even to Mr. Over!ay 
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NE YEAR ago I started 
my experiments with 
the plateless process 


of color printing, and in this 


period of time I have tried it_and Convincing the Pressmen and the 
Salesmen of This Method’s Value, the 
Author Has Found It Most Profitable 


through real production on the 
small presses, vertical presses, 
and large cylinder presses, as 
well as printing the color after 
the key color has been run by 
lithography. This is a money- 
maker for us. The production and the 
selling of this work to my own house, to 
the salesmen, and to the ever-distrustful 
customer are the subject of this story. 

Putting a new process of color print- 
ing into the routine of a commercial 
printing plant is a difficult task. Sketches 
and resketches; cutting cardboard like 
paper dolls and being ridiculed for it; 
forcing a process upon unfriendly press- 
men who fought it and then reluctantly 
fed it through the presses; cost sheets 
that ate up profits on account of trial- 
and-error methods! Then, after its per- 
fection for commercial purposes, came 
the work of selling it to the salesmen. 
But at last it sold the customer and the 
salesman and the pressroom, and gave 
to the house a profit which continues to 
this day and now seems assured. 

“Give me any good line cut you have 
handy about the place,” requested the 
factory representative of the plateless 
color-printing process in the demonstra- 
tion. “‘Put some black ink on the plate, 
please, and run some impressions on this 
cardboard and book paper.” 

The Gordon operator then faithfully 
churned out the required sheets of paper 
and cardboard before a small and skep- 
tical group that included the owner of 
the plant, the superintendent, the sales- 
manager, and a few others. 

“A tint block about the same size of 
the cut just used, please,” requested the 
demonstrator. “Turn this stone paper 
over the edges, and tack the edges to the 
sides of the tint block so that the top of 
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The Plateless Method of Printing 
Yields Snags Plus Profits 


By PAUL DRUS 


After Cutting High Production Costs 


the tint block will show an even surface 
of ordinary stone paper.” 

The block was procured. What ap- 
peared to be sandpaper was tacked onto 
the tint block as directed, and this block 
was inserted into the chase in place of 
the line cut from which the black im- 
pressions were previously run. 

The impression of the line cut used 
was a picture of a California mission. 
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Printed on pale green laid stock, with the butterflies 
in a richer green and the type in a really dark tone 
of that color, the cover of this shoe folder is notably 
characterful and distinctive. Ten thousand of these 
folders were run on this plateless-printing order 


The demonstrator decided that 
the mission would look well in 
deep yellow, so he took one of 
the cardboard sheets on which 
this impression had been run in 
black and deftly cut out for his 
use those patches which he de- 
sired to appear in yellow. He 
then pasted these in place upon 
a Sheet of the book paper which 
also had the black impression 
upon it, its lines offering a guide for the 
pasting. He then placed this in position 
in the guides just as if it were a sheet 
ready to take an impression and tabbed 
it in place with a few dabs of makeready 
paste on the tympan paper. 

“Some deep yellow transparent ink 
on the plate, please,” said the demon- 
strator. This was done, and the press 
was run idle so that the rollers might 
cover the stone paper with ink. He then 
started to feed the book paper previ- 
ously imprinted with black through the 
press, and the yellow impressions were 
passed around. There was the mission, 
delicately bathed in a sunlight yellow in 
a grain-like texture of color similar to 
grease-pencil coloring, with yellow grass 
awaiting the kiss of blue ink to make it 
have the desired green appearance. 

The process as outlined was repeated 
with the blue run, and it resulted in a 
mighty fine piece of colorwork. “As you 
will observe,” stated the demonstrator, 
“the cardboard upon the tympan plate 
increases the pressure of that portion of 
the sheet that requires the color. The 
stone paper is ink-resistant and only re- 
sponds by releasing ink where the card- 
board places an increased pressure upon 
it. In addition to this we know but little 
more about the process, and it is up to 
you to experiment and develop it.” 

The layout man took the samples, and 
spent the rest of the day analyzing them. 
They looked much as though the color 
had been applied by crayon; that was 
the character of the medium. But where 
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they fell down was in a wildness in color 
due to the trial-and-error method of ap- 
plying the printed color. The primary 
colors could be well judged, but it was 
the guessing as to their overprinting to 
provide the secondary colors which was 
causing the mischief. To control the pri- 
maries and the secondaries was to con- 
trol the entire process. 

So a requisition was written for a full 
set of water-color crayon pencils to be 
used in preparing the sketches. New 
sketches were made for the sales force. 
The salesmen said they looked pretty— 
and then immediately forgot all about 
showing them to the customers. 

Trial runs of tinting halftones in the 
process were fought through the press- 
room. Pressmen with the ink of printing 
experience penetrating to their soul were 
on the point of throwing wrenches at the 
layout man on account of his continual 
“horning-in.”’ Nevertheless they resent- 
fully stopped now and then for a few 
minutes to analyze the process—for it 
broke their monotonous routine. 

Salesmen accepted the trial runs, crit- 
ically inspected them, and again filed 
them in that universal filing cabinet of 
“T don’t understand it, so let’s humor 
him and forget it.” So under the blotter 
pad went these specimens. 

There is an old saying that a man 
grows old, no matter what his age, if he 
refuses to adapt. And there were some 
mighty old men of only thirty summers 
in the organization if this saying is so. 
The layout man made more sketches, 
only to have the salesmen promptly sell 
them as platework, as that was the only 
medium they understood. 

But while other salesmen sat down 
and wondered what it was all about, the 
star salesman got busy and took these 
trial-run Samples out. “I’ve got a hot 
prospect for a shoe folder,” he explained. 
“Let’s give the plateless process a try.” 

A colored dummy in crayon pencil 
was knocked off, this salesman went out 
—and what he promised a doubting cus- 
tomer is his secret. He sold it; not to a 
second-rate advertiser, but to one of the 
best! It was an account using the finest 
in printing and color-plate work. 

Now it was the layout man’s turn to 
sweat. To blunder in the process might 
result in losing an account that had been 
a rapid repeater in the past. So he cut 
the cardboard cutouts with an artist’s 
care, pasted them in place on a proof 
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sheet, and under the tympan paper on 
the cylinder of the big press they went. 

Troubles? There were plenty! But 
the pressmen had been playing around 
in their odd time, and they gave some 
cooperation. Production costs therefore 
went out of sight. The layout man and 
the pressmen had some sleepless nights, 
as is the case when the order runs into 
color, time, and money, and with a buy- 
er’s acceptance or rejection an unknown 
quantity to be considered. 

The order was delivered—the zero 
hour was upon the pressroom. Bert, the 
star salesman, called up to check on de- 
livery and backfires. “The buyer is well 
pleased,” said Bert, and the layout man 
and the pressmen were happy. 

The superintendent called the layout 
man into his office and showed him the 
cost sheet. The cost was twice the price 
of the order. The big item was idle press 
time. This was due to the fact that regis- 
ter, trimming the overlap of color, was 
done on the cylinder of a waiting press 
which also had to wait for each color to 
be okayed by the customer. Production 
routine, press waiting time, and then 
the troublesome color okay by customer 
were eating up all the profits. 

Finally the layout man suggested a 
plan to the superintendent, as follows: 
“T’ve selected suitable sample stock that 
we might use in this plateless color print- 
ing. I’ve got laid, book, enamel, and a 
good assortment of fancy whites, I’ve 
made cutouts of all three primary colors 
in strips, so that all we have to do now is 
to make a three-color plateless run in 
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Pale green card, type in black, and illustration in a 
pinkish red. Though this is essentially only a low- 


price printing order, the Japanese style of illustra- 
tion imparts genuine character to this business card 
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standard process colors and we will have 
a chart of all possible color combina- 
tions, including the tricky secondaries.” 
“What good are the charts after you 
have them?” asked the superintendent. 
“They cut down idle press time for 
color okay and remove guesswork from 
the process in gambling with secondary 
colors. I believe they would help.” _ 


“How’s that?” came the ready query. 

“T use standard color process inks. I 
make a sketch with this chart in front of 
me, making it as faithful as possible to 
the colors and their combinations on the 
chart. I put the sketch in a presentation 
folder and also paste in the folder next 
to the sketch the chart run on the near- 
est similar paper to the one the order is 
planned to run on. 

Our salesman sells the order with the 
understanding that all color shall be left 
to us. If the buyer wishes to make any 
alteration in the color scheme he marks 
the colors on the chart that he wishes to 
be faithfully reproduced; then, after an 
okay of the black and white proof, he 
leaves the matter of color entirely to us. 
If I make the cutouts the same as I did 
on the color charts, and use the same pri- 
mary process colors, I get the same sec- 
ondaries. Result—minimum idle press 
time, no waits for color okay, a profit, 
and a less expensive piece of color print- 
ing with better satisfaction. 

The superintendent approved of the 
plan. What has been the result? The 
business depression came along. Busi- 
ness decided to do without forms, but 
grasped at every suggestion for direct- 
sales ideas that would be colorful yet in- 
expensive and would sell merchandise to 
an adamant public with a strangle hold 
on its pocketbook. 

Bert, the star salesman, started out 
with his color charts and sketches, fol- 
lowed by the other salesmen. He clicked 
again and again, as did the other sales- 
men. The pressmen vie with each other 
as to who can get out the best specimen 
of plateless color printing. The platen- 
press department leads; then the cylin- 
der pressmen jump to the top; then the 
vertical pressmen get together and top 
the list for a while. They claim that the 
makeready consumes half of the time on 
full-color work. 

Here are some rules for the printer to 
follow who has buried the plateless proc- 
ess in his plant, and has had his fingers 
financially burned every time that he 
has played with it: 

(1) Use a good rough color sketch 
with a selling idea back of it. (2) Use a 
color chart on the nearest possible pape: 
to that on which the work is to be run, 
showing the customer what color he wil! 
get, as this is the only guide or colo 
preof. (3) Use the salesman who ca’: 
best adapt himself to the times and the 
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HERALDING A NEW SLIPPER MODE! 


In design 
constructed 
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The cover of a slipper circular, at left, was delicately tinted in yellow, orchid, pink, and blue. Color plates for this order, says the author, would have cost the en- 
tire price of this piece and still would not have equaled the effect achieved. The colorwork on the center spread was even more effective, an additional color, green, 
being employed there. The shoe folder at the right, which is printed in blue, pink, and brown on cream-colored stock, gives a fine tinted-etching effect 


process, and can sell the sketch and the 
confidence of the house to the customer, 
so that he knows the house will do its 
best to duplicate the colors without the 
customer okaying each color and keep- 
ing the press waiting. 

It is possible to make cutouts and to 
show color proofs run on a platen to a 
customer. But there is a cost to this that 
must be charged to the customer, and 
then, should the work be run on a cylin- 
der, it must be entirely readjusted due to 
a change in the circumference of the cyl- 
inder after the packing is taken off. This 
happens after the black has been run. 
So this plan is only half satisfactory. 

(4) When the order is ready to run, 
the pressroom shall pull two impressions 
for cutouts for each color on tough check 
cardboard, and also on four sheets of 
an eighty-pound enamel paper for each 
color for color emphasis. Give the cutout 
man six impressions in all, for him to 
make his cutouts and to allow for slips 
of his knife. (5) As soon as a black is 
made ready and running, a sheet of the 
run should be delivered to the cutout 
man, who shall start cutting so that the 
cutout is ready when the black run is 
completed. (6) This cutout should be 
used next on the run. 
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(7) The lockup man should have the 
stock tint blocks minus one point of type 
high, covered with stone paper, tacked 
with flat-headed thumbtacks, ready for 
the color run. (8) The pressman should 
make ready and add overlays so as to 
provide an even impression. He should 
be careful that there is not too much im- 
pression, as this will break down the 
stone paper before the run has been fin- 
ished. He will find that quite a bit of 
latitude may profitably be employed 
when he is regulating the ink. 

(9) The artist making the cutouts 
should then trim the cutouts on the press 
that is all ready to go, so that the color 
is confined to the areas wanted without 
slopping over. He should use the color 
chart in checking his color and add his 
color-emphasis paper at the very last. 
He okays color for the run and takes a 
sheet of the work that is running con- 
taining the black and the first color and 
uses this sheet to paste his next cutouts 
onto, and so on for the next and next 
colors. (10) Pebbling helps the com- 
pleted order on enamel-coated paper, 
English-finish book, and hard-sized pa- 
per with this process. The book and laid 
papers do not require pebbling in order 
to give the very best effect. 


(11) Sell the work as a tint order 
only; never try to imitate solid color. If 
buyer insists on more color when the or- 
der is running, and you have showed the 
extent of the process by your color chart, 
make a double run of the same color, but 
makeacharge for it. (12) Women’s-wear 
printed literature is the best consumer 
of plateless color printing. 

Thus goes our successful adventure 
into plateless color printing. No order 
has ever come back as unsatisfactory. 
But salesmen and pressmen must under- 
stand what they are driving at. Sell the 
process for what it is, and not merely as 
an imitation of something which you are 
able to do just about half well. 

A pleasant additional selling help has 
been the report that our salesmen, by 
stimulating the curiosity of the buyer, 
have been able to get an audience where 
it otherwise would be impossible, by ask- 
ing, “Are you interested in color print- 
ing that is done without the use of color 
plates?” The buyer pricks up his ears, 
and you get his attention. You may not 
sell him plateless color printing, but he 
is open to something new. One salesman 
tells me that it has helped him sell other 
printing, as he became known and was 
then given a chance at other orders. 
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Under Sail 


TO GREENLAND 





Being an account of the Voyage of the Cutter 
“pirecTion”, Arthur S. Allen, Jr., Captain, 
to Greenland in the Summer of 1929, 
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Title page of de luxe large quarto produced by George W. Jones, London printer 


A characteristic Hal Marchbanks title page in his favorite type face, Caslon 
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Board x 


“A CHART OF THE HISTORY OF PRINTING IN 
EUROPE.” Designer: R. T. Aitchison. Printer: McCormick. 
Armstrong Company, Wichita, Kansas. Process: Zinc Key with 
Rubber Color Plates—Water Color Inks. Paper: Worthy Hand 
¢> Arrows, Worthy Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. 
Type: Garamond and Kennerley [monotype]. 


Board 2 


CATALOGUE, RIMINGTON ¢ HOOPER — AUTUMN, 
1930. Designer and Printer: Walpole Printing Office, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. Paper: Cover—Della Robbia, P. P. Kellogg > 
Company, Springfield, Mass. Text—Wayside Text, laid, India, 
Strathmore Paper Company, West Springfield, Mass. Type: 
Baskerville, Oxford and Goudy Black. 


FOLDER, “AN EXCLUSIVE COLLECTION OF RARE 
XVIIIth CENTURY BOOKS.” Designer: Joseph Bradford. 
Printer: Southworth Press, Portland, Maine. Process: Letter. 
ptess. Paper: Worthy Roxburghe laid, Worthy Paper Company, 
West Springfield, Mass. Type: Baskerville. 


CATALOGUE, THE LIMITED EDITIONS CLUB, THIRD 
SERIES, 1931-32. Designer and Printer: Walpole Printing [c] 
a 3 — 











Intelligent adverse criticism has been offered of some Institute pieces, but despite the typographical error the Marchbanks booklet represented here scores high 
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Estimating Information Every Printer 


or Estimator Can Use to Advantage 


This is the Second of a Series of Articles on Practical and Reliable Estimating. The Figures 
Used Are Not Those of Any Individual or Group, But Are Taken From Actual Production 
Records of Thousands of Printing Orders. Do Not Fail to Follow This Valuable Series! 


this series was to give the estima- 

tor an idea of his work. This one 
sets forth what every estimator needs 
to know about costs and the important 
items entering into the hour cost. Before 
nioney can be made in selling printing, 
190 per cent of the expense must be re- 
covered. This is imperative. 

Cost is defined as the amount paid or 
charged or given for anything; loss of 
any kind, expenditure, or outlay, as of 
money, time, or labor. This equivalent 
may be in the form of money paid for 
materials, or for labor, or for some of the 
many kinds of expense or loss that exist 
in every printing business. It is there- 
fore apparent that the elements which 
comprise costs are made up of three 
principal divisions: labor, material, and 
general production expense. 

The first element of cost is labor. La- 
bor is of two classes, direct or (as it is 
more commonly called) productive la- 
bor, and indirect or non-productive la- 
bor. Direct labor is that which can be 
charged directly to the work, and which 
is so charged. Indirect or non-productive 
labor is that which cannot be charged to 
any specific order, but must be included 
with the expenses of some department. 
For example, the following will give 
some idea of the labor costs, productive 
and non-productive, in the production 
of a piece of printing: 


Ts PURPOSE of the first article of 


Composition 
Productive « Makeready 
Running 


la 


Distribution 
Non-productive { Foremanship 
Errands 


Every order of printing has a definite 
composition cost—the total number of 
composition hours, whether hand or ma- 
chine—and these hours of labor em- 
ployed in setting the type can be charged 
directly to the production of the order. 
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The hours thus employed are produc- 
tive, that is, they produce a definite or 
direct chargeable value. The same thing 
is true of the required makeready and 
running hours in each case. 

But the labor cost for distributing or 
putting the type and material back in 
their respective places all ready for use 
again, and the time required for fore- 
manship and errands, cannot be charged 
directly to the work and therefore are 
non-productive labor. They are a part 
of the general operating expenses of the 
business or of the department, the cost 
of which must be borne by the labor that 
is charged directly to specific orders. 


Hence labor of this nature is called non- 
productive in figuring costs. 

The next element of cost is material. 
Material is of two kinds, direct and in- 
direct. Direct material is that out of 
which the completed order is made and 
which can be charged to a specific piece 
of printing. Indirect material is that 
which cannot be considered as belonging 
to any particular order, but which is 
more in the nature of general supplies. 
For example, the following shows some 
of the materials cost, direct and indirect, 
in the production of an order of printing. 


‘ Paper 
Direct + Ink 
Electrotypes 
Tympan paper 
Indirect ‘ Machine oil 
Paste 

It is apparent that in the production 
of a given order the paper, ink, and elec- 
trotypes are a known quantity and are 
purchased especially to produce that 
particular piece of work; in other words, 
they go directly to the production of the 
order and are so charged. Therefore all 
material of this character is designated 
direct material. 

But tympan paper, machine oil, and 
paste are purchased as general supplies. 
Their purchase and use are for general 
operation, and it is impossible to charge 
the consumption to any particular piece 
of work. They are necessary for the pro- 
duction of the work, but cannot easily be 
charged in known quantities directly to 
any one order. Therefore materials of 
this nature are called indirect materials. 

Overhead cost or expense is expense 
of every kind connected with the busi- 
ness not included in any of the men- 
tioned items, which cannot be allocated 
to any particular order. While all over- 
head cost is a general expense when ap- 
plied to a particular piece of printing, it 
is both direct and indirect expense when 
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applied to a department. For example, 
the following will show some of the over- 
head costs which are chargeable directly 
to a department and some which must 
be charged indirectly to the department: 
{ Rent 
Direct { Light 
Power 
{ Telephone 
Indirect < Bookkeeper 
Bad accounts 

These expenses, although a necessary 
part of the cost of producing an order, 
cannot be charged directly to the pro- 
duction of the work, but must be at- 
tached in some other way as a part of 
the production cost or individual order. 
Therefore all of these items are distrib- 
uted over the productive departments. 

Just as a method must be devised for 
charging indirect materials expense and 
indirect labor expense, so also must a 
method be provided so that all overhead 
expense may be included in the cost of 
producing a given piece of work. This is 
one of the most difficult tasks that arise 
in connection with any cost-finding sys- 
tem, and it must be accomplished by 
some plan which will charge to each in- 
dividual order a close approximation of 
the value received by that order on ac- 
count of the expenditures made. 

The expense of operating a printing 
business includes labor, rent, insurance, 
taxes, depreciation, spoilage, repairs, of- 
fice salaries, bad debts, selling and ad- 
vertising expense, and general expense. 
Interest on invested capital at 6 per cent 
is also included as an expense because a 
printer is entitled to that amount on an 
investment basis alone. 

In order to be successful a printer 
must sell his production at an hour rate 
which recovers the expense of doing 
business and includes a profit. The great 
majority of printers do not operate with 
a complete cost system, and they must 
necessarily depend on average costs as a 
basis for their selling rates. Many print- 
ers get into trouble because they make 
their estimates on a basis of 100 per cent 
productive time when their plants never 
attain such a high percentage of produc- 
tive time. This does not mean that a 
printer whose plant is running 40 per 
cent productive should base his esti- 
mates on his costs at 40 per cent and 
thus put himself out of business, but 
rather that all printers should make 
their estimates on a basis of normal pro- 
duction or normal capacity. Analysis 
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A COPY SUGGESTION 





New Purchases Are | 


Being Hatched! 


VERY day you draw nearer to some 
F new purchase. Every day you are 
closer to buying something you would 
not have thought of buying four or five 
years ago. And, whether you remember 
it vividly or not, printing has had an 
important role in the little drama of 
selling you on the new purchase. 

Thus it is with your customers and 
prospective customers. Daily new pur- 
chases are taking shape “out there” 
among your prospects. What are you 
doing to influence them, to hurry them 
along, to keep them from slipping side- 
wise, to attract them to you? 

Are the people who will buy your or 
your competitor’s product in a month 
or a year reading anything about your 
product now? Are you giving them a 
chance to do so? Are you using enough 
advertising-printing ? 











A practical sales copy from The Imp, publication of 
The Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson City 


and investigation show normal produc- 
tion to be about as follows: 
Per Cent 

Composing room 

Platen presses 

Automatic presses 

Cylinder presses 

Two-color presses 

We believe that one of the biggest 
items in cost finding is the item of non- 
productive time. For instance, suppose 
a printer is employing a compositor and 
working him forty-eight hours a week, 
and he pays this man $48.00 a week. 
Now if he could sell 100 per cent of this 
man’s time his labor cost would be $1.00 
an hour. But when he is only able to sell 
50 per cent of the man’s time then the 
labor cost immediately goes to $2.00 an 
hour. This should be clear. 

To show how the cost varies at differ- 
ent percentages of productive time, we 
might take for purposes of illustration 
two style B Kelly presses operating on 
the following basis: 

Productive Time, 
Per Cent 

80 $2.50 

65 (normal) 3.00 

50 3.90 

35 5.50 
It will be readily admitted that 80 per 
cent capacity is practically impossible, 
yet there are printers who sell the prod- 
uct of a style B Kelly press for less than 


Cost an Hour 


$2.50 per hour and wonder why they do 
not make any money. Some printers use 
manufacturing costs only as a basis for 
estimates, believing that overhead items 
must come out of profits. 

Remember that general administra- 
tive costs and selling, stock-handling, 
and shipping expenses are cost itenis 
just as much as wages, rent, etc., and 
figure your cost correctly. The following 
diagram will, no doubt, give you a be'- 
ter picture of this subject: 

Composition 
Direct { Makeready 
Running 


Distribution 
wn 
rrands 


Indirect 


Material 
Tympan paper 


Machine oil 
Paste 


Indirect 


Rent 
ei 
Power 


Direct 


eet { - 


mnnne Telephone 
Indirect ‘ Bookkeeper 
Bad accounts 

Consider the points featured in these 
articles and use them to solve your own 
estimating problems. Let our experience 
be a help to all of you who have to figure 
costs on printing, whether you're a mas- 
ter printer or an estimator. 





Insurance House-Organ Carries No 
Name or Date on Its Cover 


American Service, the monthly house 
magazine of the American Insurance 
Company, of Newark, New Jersey, re- 
cently appeared with its cover bearing 
neither identification nor date. Harold 
E Taylor, its editor, asserts that cover 
identification is of value only for maga- 
zines offered for public sale, and that 
a privately printed publication such as 
American Service, which is distributed 
free to the company’s twelve thousand 
agents, can well dispense with it. 

The advantage of a nameless cover, 
says Mr. Taylor, is that American Ser- 
vice is immediately identified among the 
many insurance house-organs received 
by the agents, who often represent a 
number of other companies. Also, he be- 
lieves that the element of curiosity is en- 
hanced by the missing name, and that 
the house publication will be kept loner 
on the agent’s desk or in his home than 
it would under usual circumstances. 
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will be answered promptly by mail if a self-addressed stamped envelope is enclosed 


By EUGENE ST. JOHN 





THE PRESSROOM 


Practical questions on pressroom problems are welcomed for this department, and 





























Information on Paper-Lacquer Spray 
Sought by Australian Printer 


We are seeking the latest information for 
varnishing large sheets by the paper-lacquer 
spray process, and will appreciate any pointers. 


The finish obtained with the paper- 
lacquer spray has very good build and 
gloss coupled with moderate flexibility 
and satisfactory adhesion. It is a prod- 
uct of (name furnished on request). 

oS < 
Operation Manual for Two-Color 
Flat-Bed Cylinder Press 


I will appreciate information regarding not 
only the operation of the two-color flat-bed 
cylinder press, but also what inks to use and 
the order in which to run the colors. If you 
have any manual covering this line of work 
please advise me regarding the price. 


While we shall be glad to answer any 
questions, we know of no manual of the 
sort, but you may get information re- 
garding the two-color press, its opera- 
tion, inks, etc., from the manufacturer. 
You may get valuable information in a 
series of short articles on the two-color 
press by “Walter,” which began in the 
August, 1930, issue of The American 
Pressman. You may get reliable infor- 
mation regarding the special inks re- 
quired for the two-color press from the 
various inkmakers who are advertising 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 
Customer Expects an Engraver’s Proof 


to Be Matched on the Cylinder 


You will notice that there is a considerable 
difference between the engraver’s proof and 
the press sheet we enclose, which we recently 
printed. Our customer is disappointed that the 
press print is not fully as good as the engrav- 
er’s proof. It is our contention that this is im- 
possible in view of the fact that we were 
obliged to run a very large sheet and that all 
the other material on the sheet had to be taken 
into consideration. We will greatly appreciate 
your comment on this matter. 


The conditions you state made your 
problem more difficult. It is one thing to 
bring out everything the plate has by 
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utilizing the prover’s full bag of tricks, 
and quite another to make a run on a 
large press. However, the most impor- 
tant causes of the difference in appear- 
ance of the proof and the print are the 
superior paper and ink used by the en- 
graver. His paper is a high-grade thin 
English-finish magazine book that will 
print almost as well as the coated, and 
yours is just machine-finished book. No 
wizardry can make the prints equal on 
these two grounds, especially when the 
better paper is colored with the better 
ink, as on the engraver’s proof. 


$$ 
A Writing Fluid Which Is Adapted 
to Thermographic Decoration 


A reader friend who had noted the in- 
quiry on page 78 of the December IN- 
LAND PRINTER, informs us that (name 
on request) has recently invented an 
electric pen which writes and gives the 
raised effect of thermographic printing. 
The inquirer will find this the product 
he needs in producing greeting cards. 


A COPY SUGGESTION 


Mr. Business Man: 


OULD all your modern machines 
W>. equipment and your splendid 
buildings be much of an asset to your 
business if it were not for the brains in 
your organization that direct their use ? 
No, of course not! 

Then keep this in mind when you 
look for a printer who is to have the re- 
sponsibility of showing what you have 
to the rest of the world. 

The finest printing machinery, the 
finest paper and ink, are as helpless as a 
smashed egg until brains roll up sleeves 
and take the job in hand. Fortunately 
for you and other business men, brains 
are not hard to “spot.” 














Effective copy fromThe Imp, house magazine of The 
Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, of Jefferson City 


Where to Get Information in Regard 
to Printing Upon Cellophane 


I have been engaged in the label industry. 
Now I want to get information on all phases 
of cellophane printing. 


Cellophane printing is most economi- 
cally done on roll-feed rotary presses, 
and the concerns manufacturing such 
presses and advertising in THE INLAND 
PRINTER will be very glad to supply the 
information for printing on cellophane. 

++ + 
How to Get Clear, Well Inked Print 
When Running on a Bond Paper 


Please advise us if the blurred appearance of 
the type on the enclosed letterhead is due to 
the quality or consistency of the ink; the age 
of the rollers; improper impression; lack of 
ink distribution, or some other contributing 
cause which we do not at present suspect. 


Instead of criticizing the submitted 
sample, space will be saved by giving the 
necessary requirements in producing a 
well printed letterhead. The platen must 
be parallel to the form for a sharp print. 
Use hard packing with a sheet of cellu- 
loid beneath the tympan. Seasoned roll- 
ers for winter and a stiff bond black ink 
are important essentials. The overlay or 
underlay must be suited to the various 
tones of the form, which in this case con- 
tains some very small and some rather 
large type for a letterhead. If run on a 
small platen press, better inking may be 
had if letterheads are fed head down. 

Se tala 
Equipment to Produce Milk-Bottle 
Caps and Butter Cartons 


We are contemplating the printing of milk- 
bottle caps and butter cartons. Where can the 
necessary presses be purchased to handle this 
class of work, and what are the prices? 


In large volume this work is produced 
on special style presses, which you will 
see advertised in THE INLAND PRINTER. 
Among the concerns making such equip- 
ment are (names of four firms will be 
furnished on request). 
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How to Print Decalcomania Transfers 
Such as We Used in Childhood 


We will appreciate information in regard to 
printing cheap transfers similar to those that 
the “kids” used to transfer onto their arms, 
books, etc.; the kind of paper and inks neces- 
sary for this purpose; also whether in doing 
this we are infringing on any patents. We have 
tried simplex and duplex papers with only fair 
results, and the cost is too great. 


You may obtain the necessary inks 
and lacquers from your inkmaker. The 
best paper for these decalcomania trans- 
fers is a half-sized stock like machine- 
finish book or print. 

++ + 
Printing Inks Which Give Effects 
Achieved With Safety Papers 


Is there an ink that can be used in printing 
electrotypes that will give the effect of safety 
papers, that is, an ink that will bleed or wash 
off when tampered with on checks? 


You may get these safety inks from 
any of the inkmakers who are advertis- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

+++ 
Corrective Measures When Stereos 
Show Wear Too Rapidly 


We print parchment butter wraps on a ro- 
tary press, and have trouble with the tympan 
not standing up. We use a packing of manila 
and S. and S. C. We print from stereos and 
need a firm impression, but the top sheet of 
best manila stands up for only thirty or forty 
thousand impressions. We would like to get 
about one hundred thousand impressions with- 
out changing the drawsheet. 


The packing should not be more than 
.003 inch above the bearers. If the wear 
is in spots and not uniform the plates 
may be defective. You can have this 
checked by precision plate experts. Of 
course, you are aware that stereos are of 
about the same toughness as slugcast- 
ing-machine metal, and will not stand 
wear as well as electros. However, the 
drawsheet should stand a hundred thou- 
sand impressions. You will be interested 
in a pamphlet on “Chromium as a Print- 
ing Surface,” by (name on request), 
which describes how stereos are made to 
outwear nickel-plated electros. 

++ + 
Information Wanted Concerning 


Small Offset Presses 


In one article of a series on offset printing 
which you ran a few years ago a small offset 
press called the Columbia was described. I am 
trying to locate the manufacturer and get a 
catalog. Quite a stir has been caused here by 
the installation of the Rotaprint, sheet size 
9 by 14 inches. What do you think of these 
small offset presses ? 


The Columbia offset press, seven sizes 
from 14 by 20 inches up, was advertised 
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by (name on request). The small offset 
presses are taking hold, are here to stay 
in all centers, and are to be reckoned 
with, as their operating speed is great 
and the plates in many cases are cheaper 
than typographical forms. 
++ + 
Glassine Sheets Printed in Colors 
Tend to Stick Together 


We are having trouble with the sheets stick- 
ing together on the enclosed order on glassine 
paper. We have taken the matter up with the 
concern that made the inks, without results. 
Will appreciate any suggestions. 


The subject of printing on glassine is 
well covered by Harry B. Taylor in an 
article in the August number of THE 
INLAND PRINTER, and gives the point- 
ers you want. The inkmakers advertis- 
ing in THE INLAND PRINTER can supply 
the correct inks for this stock. 

++ + 
So-called Typeograph Process Is 
Simply Letterpress Printing 


We wish to thank you for information in re- 
gard to the planograph process. We are attach- 
ing herewith sample sheets of printing which 
we are told is called “typeograph.” In match- 
ing it up with the planograph work, we find 
that the typeograph process is much superior. 
Can you give us some information on this? 


The samples you term “typeograph” 
are just first-class specimens of letter- 
press tariff printing from new forms. A 
good ink, careful makeready, and hard 
packing have produced the sharp, clean 
impression peculiar to letterpress... Care- 
ful scrutiny, moreover, reveals the tell- 
tale impression marks on the reverse of 
the sheet by which letterpress can be 
distinguished from the planographic and 
also the intaglio processes. 

$+ 
Device Employed for Fastening 
Two Sheets Together 

On page 79 of THE INLAND PRINTER 
for August was an item with the above- 
given caption. As a result we have re- 
ceived from Kenrick & Jefferson, West 
Bromwich, England, a booklet describ- 
ing a method, introduced by that firm, 
of facilitating both typing and writing 
on collated sheets (duplicate, triplicate, 
and so forth) in register and without the 
vexatious step of jiggling up the sheets 
with carbons between before inserting in 
the typewriter, and without the equally 
messy work of disposing of the various 
copies afterward. This method will in- 
terest office executives and typists, ship- 
ping clerks, and purchasing agents. 


Sees the Silk-Screen Process Coming 
Into Vogue in Australia Trade 


We are interested in special inks for the silk- 
screen process of printing, which is now com- 
ing into vogue in Australia. While still in the 
experimental stage here a successful develop- 
ment is practically assured. We are, therefore, 
keen upon obtaining all information regarding 
the necessary requirements. 


You may obtain the necessary mate- 
rials and full details from the inkmakers 
advertising in THE INLAND PRINTER. 


++ + 


Again, the Source of Stereotype Ink 
Which Raises When Toasted 

In the November issue someone in- 
quired for the address of a firm making 
stereotype ink that raises when toasted 
and can be used for making mats. We 
have been using this occasionally for 
about one year. It serves a purpose, and, 
if carefully used, will make rough cuts 
which should be utilized only for rough 
work. (The maker’s name will be fur- 
nished on request. ) 

a a 


Firm Lands a Nice Contract Through 
Tricolor Work From Halftone 

One of our boys has worked out fairly suc- 
cessfully the method of making three-color 
prints from one halftone, as described in THE 
INLAND PrinTER of last February, and we have 
landed a good college-annual contract on the 
strength of it. Can you give us some sugges- 
tions as to the best inks ? 

Print the halftone first in toned half- 
tone black and use transparent halftone 


colored inks for the overprints chosen. 
++ + 
“Rotaprinting” a Method of Indirect 
Lithography or Offset Work 


Recently there came to my attention an ad- 
vertisement of a printer who mentioned “rota- 
printing.” What information can you give me 
regarding this process ? 


This process is indirect lithography or 
offset printing, and you can obtain full 
details from (name on request). 


nie Go Se 


Desires Information as to Printing 
Effectively With Metallic Ink 


We desire information relative to the added 
cost and difficulties in printing gold as com- 
pared to ordinary tint borders on a 400-page 
college annual, assuming the design to be mace 
up of strong lines, avoiding delicate traceries. 
We wish to verify our conclusions obtained in 
past experience with gold ink: (1) that the 
press must be washed up every two or three 
hours; (2) that gold ink does not give the cov- 
erage of ordinary ink; (3) that color must be 
controlled much more closely to avoid offse! ; 
(4) that the rollers are damaged somewhat 
and should not be used again on halftone work. 
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It is eminently true in the case of gold 
ink that it is not what you pay but what 
you get that counts. Get in touch with 
the inkmakers advertising in Tur In- 
LAND PRINTER for reliable information 
on gold ink. Use an ink agitator in the 
fountain to avoid frequent washups. The 
coverage of gold ink is less than that of 
many other inks. The rollers are not in- 
jured (unless the gold ink is allowed to 
dry on them) any more than by many 
other inks. Two impressions are needed. 
+> + 
Printing Firms That Make Plates and 
Run Color Cards in Four Colors 


In the October INLAND PRINTER mention is 
nade of the four-color process applied to color 
cards. Will you give us the names of concerns 
doing the engraving and printing of this work ? 

The American Colortype Company 
and the Manz Corporation, of Chicago; 
the Caxton Company and the Corday & 
Gross Company, of Cleveland. 


Are Special Inks Required for 
Producing Thermography ? 


Relative to the process of raised printing, is 
it possible to get permanent results from com- 
pounds, using an oil-base ink, or are special 
inks required to get good results ? 


Regular inks will answer. You may 
obtain the necessary supplies and equip- 
ment from companies now advertising 
in THE INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 
The Multigraph for Formwork 
and for Letterheads 


I have been investigating the possibilities of 
the multigraph on formwork and letterheads. 
It is claimed that the multigraph lowers costs 
appreciably. Do you think it will become a 
serious competitor of the printing press ? 


Far from it. There is a field for the 
multigraph, which is a commercial suc- 
cess, but it lacks the range of adaptabil- 
ity possessed by the printing press, is 
only suited to light forms, and cannot 
compete in speed on work which consists 











Hell-Box Harry Says— 


With the floater half a loaf is better 
than working full time. 


When a loose vibrator smashes a 
press there is a big shakeup in the 
working crew. 


No doubt cas¢éer oil is the best lubri- 
cant for a typesetting machine. 


One delinquent printer told his land- 
lord he couldn’t move because his busi- 
ness was Stationery. 


The average devil looks as though 
he believes in the anti-washup system. 


Outstanding by-lines frequently sell 
books—outstanding buy lines often 
sell printing orders. 


When coated stock gets cold it keeps 
the pressman in hot water. 


A machine compositor is one person 
who may be said to have his whole 
business at his finger-tips. 


Planters who raise cane pulp may 
raise cain with the rag-paper market. 


Of things that cause a printer grief 


A prize among them all is this— 


By HAROLD M. BONE 


And bring on altercations, 


“What charge for alterations?” 
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of multiplied or grouped forms. How- 
ever, the improved mimeograph is prov- 
ing a dangerous competitor. 
+++ 
Reader Asks Where Color-Card Machine 
Is Available for Purchase 
In answer to several inquiries, color- 
card machines which will automatically 
place all the varicolored chips on a paint- 
and-varnish color card may be obtained 
from (name furnished on request). 
++ + 
Special Fast, Hard-drying Halftone 
Ink Needed in Damp Weather 


We had trouble recently with red ink failing 
to dry promptly for further operations, fold- 
ing, etc. This is our first experience of the kind. 
Will you advise the cause of the trouble? 


During periods of great humidity, un- 
less the air of the pressroom is condi- 
tioned, it is necessary to use a special 
fast- and hard-drying halftone red ink 
on coated paper to insure safe folding 
and trimming within twenty-four hours 
after printing solid plates. This ink is 
made by inkmakers advertising in THE 
INLAND PRINTER. 


++ 4+ 
What Is the Source of Stereotype Ink 
Which Raises When Toasted? 

In answer to our broadcast on page 56 
of THE INLAND PRINTER for November, 
several reader friends advise that (name 
furnished on request) supplies this ink, 
which raises when it is toasted. 

++ + 
Information Regarding Various 
Sorts of Novelty Printing 

In this age of modernistic and trick printing 
we have been jammed against some very tough 
propositions in the pressroom. Since the incep- 
tion of the craze for metallic inks we have had 
our full share of trouble. We have tried every 
known means of printing silver and gold on 
enamel paper with one impression, and are 
frank to admit that the results are far from 
satisfactory. Can you give us any enlighten- 
ment on this baffling situation? We might say 
that we are getting no satisfactory information 
from the ink houses. Will you please tell us 
how you ran the metallic-ink insert in the 
December issue of THE INLAND PRINTER? Was 
this single- or two-impression work ? 

This insert was printed with one im- 
pression, using about equal parts of alu- 
minum powder and aluminum varnish 
supplied by one of the makers of me- 
tallic inks advertising in THE INLAND 
PRINTER. The proportion varies some- 
what with the paper used. The insert 
was printed on a cylinder press which 
was equipped with Ideal rollers. 
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While a neat performance under the 
conditions stated, it should be under- 
stood that the full, rich luster of metallic 
inks may not be brought out in a single 
impression. This feature has been estab- 
lished by numerous experiments during 
the past quarter-century. Both commer- 
cial printing plants and the magazines 
use two impressions for good work. 

Sometimes one of the light colors in a 
multi-color order may be utilized as a 
base or ground for the metallic ink, thus 
saving an impression. Even weak black 
has been utilized in this way. Otherwise 
a base is printed for the metallic ink, or 
two impressions are made in metallic 
ink. Occasionally under the most favor- 
able conditions a nice piece of work is 
turned out in one impression, but the 
very best of these would look better in 
two impressions—no doubt about it. 


This, of course, is true of many other 
than metallic inks. It just so happens 
that the very high standard of luster ob- 
tained with metallic paint is sought, and 
this standard is too high for one impres- 
sion, because the vehicle used in alumi- 
num paint, ideal for the purpose, is not 
suited for use on the printing press, and 
none of the ink vehicles can compare 
with the paint vehicle, amy] acetate. 

The ink vehicles are but few because 
many ink varnishes kill the luster of the 
metallic pigment. Best results have been 
obtained with soft varnishes. Such var- 
nishes will not carry pigment as well as 
stiffer ones, and here is the first and most 
important warning to the user of metal- 
lic inks: The rollers must have utmost 
tack (neither hard nor soft) to carry the 
varnish and the pigment without separa- 
tion, and either an ink agitator or stir- 


ring of the ink in the fountain by hand is 
necessary to prevent separation. 

A nice makeready is required: rollers 
set light to ink plate and vibrator, form 
level and type high, and a light impres- 
sion without extra squeeze in any por- 
tion to cause squashing. In printing the 
second impression care must be taken to 
get it down before the base has dried 
hard. The base should be just well set 
(not bone dry) and should have plenty 
of tack like the size which is used to bind 
bronze powder to paper. 

Close observance of the foregoing. 
and the selection of the right ink for the 
paper by codperating with any of the 
successful makers of metallic inks ad 
vertising in THE INLAND PRINTER, wil! 
bring you success with the metallic inks 
without the grief which so many print- 
ers ascribe to them. 
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NE OF the reasons why so 
many printers are of the 
long-eared variety is that 

they are not watchful of their cred- 
its. They are so afraid they will not 
get the order they are figuring on 
that they not only take a chance, 
but in all too many cases they take 
the air along with it. 

If a man with a good suit on, a 
sparkler on his finger, and a “fine 
front” blows in, the average printer 
is buffaloed. He not only grabs at 
that printing as a damsel at the sea- 
shore flings herself at the handsome 
life-saver (?), but, like the flapper, 
he makes love to “that handsome 
man.” But, unlike the beautiful 
damsel, the foolish printer very fre- 
quently fails to reach the shore. The 
money on that order in many in- 
stances has gone down for the third 
time, and is lost forever beneath the 
waves of credit indiscretion. 

The text for this chapter should 
be “Clothes Make the Man—for 
the Foolish Printer.” 

What is the poor printer to do? 
The foolish printer seldom belongs 
to his local credit association; still 
more rarely is he a member of his 
local master printers’ organization. 
Hence when some “‘new customer” 
comes into his office he is between 
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Master Printers of Colorado 


the devil and the pretty deep blue 
as far as getting a “line” on this new 
customer is concerned. 

The foolish printer reasons that 
it “takes money” to belong to “such 
things as associations.” Anyway, he 
wants to go it alone. He is running 
his own office—in his own way. 

“Codperation” is a word which is 
unknown in the foolish printer’s 
vocabulary. Therefore his credits 
are quite liberal and his collections 


(which will be discussed in the next 
chapter) all too often “conspicuous 
by their absence.” 

Get this! From close observation 
over a period of years, I can say un- 
qualifiedly that the dues printers 
pay into their credit associations 
and trade organizations have never 
cost them a dime. Believe it or not! 

The foolish printer believes in life 
insurance. He believes in fire insur- 
ance. Generally speaking, he be- 
lieves in all kinds of insurance, ex- 
cept the insurance that will protect 
his finances and augment his educa- 
tion and the expansion of his busi- 
ness. He ignores that entirely. 

The foolish printer is the most 
conceited individual in the world. 
He is the great “I am” (in his own 
estimation), but in the end (read 
the “slow death” statistics) he turns 
out to be only an “also ran.” 

Of course sometimes a “100 to 1” 
shot romps home a winner, and mir- 
acles did not end in biblical days. 
All foolish printers do not go broke 
—such a claim would be preposter- 
ous. But most of them are worse 
than broke, for they are not getting 
even the honest wage to which they 
are entitled for their conscientious 
toil. Foolish printers—yes! Busi- 
ness men—No! 
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NEWSPAPER WORK 


Publishers desiring criticism of their papers or mention of rate cards, subscription plans, 


etc., write to Mr. Caswell, care of this magazine. Newspapers are not criticized by mail 


By G. L. CASWELL 




















Educate the People to Look for Official 
Publicity in Their Newspapers 

In almost every state right now the 
question of reduction of taxes is para- 
mount. In some states commissions, com- 
mittees, or tax experts are authorized to 
propose measures which will bring about 
economy in public affairs. 

One of the most conspicuous moves 
toward a reduction of expenses is for a 
curtailment of publicity of public affairs. 
Where the laws have for years required 
the publication of officers’ reports, as 
well as a current report of proceedings 
of official bodies, it is proposed to curtail 
or abolish such forms of official publicity 
as a measure of economy. 

In an educated country where almost 
every person of mature age can read and 
reason, it would seem to be intolerable 
that anybody could advocate a suppres- 
sion of publicity or any infringement of 
the liberties of the press. Russia, and 
dictatorships in old-world governments, 
are recent examples of what may come 
from any suppression of publicity. In 
Russia, under the régime of the czars, 
publishers who printed anything detri- 
mental or critical of the government 
could be readily arrested, privately ar- 
raigned, and then shunted off to Sibe- 
ria or to the hangman, and that was the 
end of their criticism. In all countries 
where graft and corruption prevail; 
where confiscation of the taxes of the 
people is the rule; where the press is 
penalized and censored, revolt and revo- 
lution have resulted. Stability of gov- 
ernments is best guaranteed by freedom 
of the press, and promoted by liberal 
education of the people. 

Should any state or any number of 
states in the United States adopt a pol- 
icy of strict limitation of newspapers 
and public expression, of suppression of 
official reports of the money-spending 
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bodies, it would put this country back 
into the dark ages and quickly breed the 
same corruption that has come to other 
countries. Take away the laws that re- 
quire public reports and a record of offi- 
cial proceedings, and it would be a short 
road to chaos and revolt. 

Newspapers themselves should not 
shut their eyes to this possibility, how- 
ever. Public officials who seek to garner 
huge rewards for being in office may try 
to make people think that the expense of 
publicity is too great and that it should 
be curtailed, but newspapers and maga- 
zines should in themselves justify the 
contrary opinion. No idle criticism of 
officials is warranted. But public atten- 
tion should be called to official reports 
published, with some editorial analysis 
of the same to bring them better to peo- 
ple’s understanding. 





Has Your Town Solved 
the Handbill Evil ? 


NTERESTS of many newspapers 
| are injured through the distrib- 
uting of handbills in their various 
communities. Perhaps some of you 
publishers have seen the handbill 
nuisance solved—by an ordinance 
or in some other way. Such infor- 
mation is important to other pub- 
lishers facing the same problem, 
and should be made available to 
them. If the handbill nuisance has 
been eliminated in your town or 
district, will you kindly write to 
THE INLAND PRINTER and tell ex- 
actly how this was accomplished? 
The facts will be put before our 
readers, and thousands of publish- 
ers will genuinely appreciate this 

thoroughly practical assistance 

















Newspaper Rates May Be Demoralized 
Easily, With Very Serious Effects 

It is the easiest thing in the world to 
demoralize any business in any state 
when individuals in that business here 
and there feel themselves demoralized. 
Here is a case in point, from a publisher 
in a town of 1,500: 

“This morning I received from a tire 
company five 8% by 11 typewritten 
sheets giving a story of its business for 
the year and showing over six million 
dollars in profits. The firm asks that we 
publish this five sheets of manuscript 
free of charge. During the past year we 
had a nice business from that company’s 
advertising up to the first of September. 
We ran this advertising on a fifty-fifty 
deal for the local dealer. The first of 
September we were asked to run the ads 
for the 50 per cent that the company 
paid, and were told by a glib-tongued 
salesman that all the weeklies were do- 
ing so. We refused it, and told him that 
that would not be treating other adver- 
tisers right. The advertising was with- 
drawn. We had a nice contract from 
other tire people which was completed, 
and had advertising from various ga- 
rages and tire shops. Now comes along 
an automobile salesman, and because we 
refused to run the free advertising sent 
out week after week he persuaded the 
local dealer to divide the appropriation 
and put half on billboards.” 

All this simply indicates two things— 
that some newspaper men must be easy 
marks, and that some salesmen are tak- 
ing tips from mediums other than news- 
papers to place the business there. Spot 
the crooks if you can, and we will hope 
to have them pilloried with their own 
graft. But compromising your advertis- 
ing rates simply means the demoraliza- 
tion of all newspaper space rates, if other 
publishers also decide to be easy marks. 
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Newspaper Workers’ Remuneration 
in Oregon Shown by Survey 

A questionnaire sent out recently by 
Field Manager Arne G. Rae to weekly- 
newspaper members of the Oregon State 
Editorial Association elicited twenty- 
seven replies from which to compile the 
information as to population, circula- 
tion, wages and salaries paid, and other 
operating costs. Towns of larger than 
2,000 population seemed to bring, most 
reports on the questionnaire. The infor- 
mation may be summarized as follows: 

Business managers are paid from $40 
to $57.70 per week—average, $49.42. 
Advertising managers average $34.33. 
Editors average $47.77 per week. Re- 
porters are paid an average of $22.50. 
One reporter-bookkeeper gets $25.00; 
a cashier-bookkeeper averages $16.25. 
Foremen average $36.88 and composi- 
tors $29.83, while the machine operators 
average $30.81. Apprentices are usually 
paid by the hour. 

Various systems of paying for over- 
time are used, eight paying no overtime 
and twelve paying straight time for the 
overtime. Four permit employes to take 
time off to equal any overtime that is 
worked during the week. 

Correspondence is paid for in various 
ways. Three papers reported paying cor- 
respondents nothing; sixteen pay five 
cents a column inch; two provide post- 
age, stationery, and a subscription to the 
paper, with other methods scattering. 
Subscription commissions were reported 
by fifteen papers, with five paying 50 
per cent on new business and 25 per cent 
on renewals, and five others paying no 
subscription commissions. 


o> 


Radio Competition Should Urge the 
Publishers to Greater Effort 

Strange as it may appear, radio ad- 
vertising is in itself going to drive many 
big advertisers into the newspapers. The 
claim for radio advertising, that it cov- 
ers so many millions of people over so 
many thousands of miles of territory, 
may be all right, but if it doesn’t prove 
to sell the products it advertises it is 
doomed to a showdown with the printed 
word and intelligent reader appeal. Not 
all worthy or meritorious products can 
warrant the cost and chance of syndi- 
cated radio hookups, but the possible 
competition offered them because of the 
radio advertising is going to compel a 
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concentrated and intensive local adver- 
tising campaign in many sections of the 
country where salesmen will contact lo- 
cal dealers directly and give personal 
support to the newspaper publicity af- 
forded in any district. Therefore, live 
and energetic publishers will at once be- 
gin to set their foundations to support a 
personal-service structure, with intimate 
local dealer tieups wh .ch will win in this 
battle of advertising giants. 

In one state 74 of the 99 counties now 
have county-seat news apers which are 
owned and controlle¢ ‘y one manage- 
ment in each county. at is, local pa- 
pers, daily and weekly _ -c consolidated 
into just one or two p »lications in the 
county seats where competition and op- 
erating costs have worked their influ- 
ence toward the elimination of ruinous 
competition. Such consolidated fields 
usually prove very successful and make 
dependable properties. 

Remember that 1857 and 1858 were 
years that presented a worse picture of 
gloom than the last year or the present. 
And they came out of it in a few months 
with the brave business enterprises rid- 
ing high and handsome. 

++ + 

One practical weekly-newspaper pub- 

lisher reports to us that, he has become 
convinced that, in the sales end of his 
newspaper, contracts may be made for 
special advertising on a long-time basis 
as well as for one or two special issues. 
His case in point is a shopping section of 
his paper—eight pages to be run once 
in each month—giving special shopping 
news and trade advertising of town mer- 
chants. His plan is to require all this spe- 
cial advertising to go in the regular issue 
of his paper on a certain date each 
month, and then to make an additional 
rate of $0.15 an inch for the shoppers’- 
news section and to print enough extra 
copies of the advertising pages to cover 
his county entirely by direct mail. Busi- 
ness men have taken to the idea strongly 
enough to sign contracts for ten straight 
months of this service. If other business 
men, not signed up on the contract, wish 
to get in on this special section they are 
required to pay the newspaper rate for 
their advertising in the regular issue and 
then 50 per cent more to get into the 
shopping news. The publisher has fig- 
ured that he can make some profit on 
this idea and also “sew up” advertisers 
so that they will not use other media. 





Newspapers Should Resort to Action 

on Misrepresentation in Films 

W. N. Hardy, manager of the Penn- 
sylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, has suggested that the newspaper 
indvstry should take steps to prevent 
the inisrepresentation of the press by 
th. taiing motion pictures. “Nothing 
makes my blood bo}: quite ~~ “auch as to 
see :. picture or p. -y in whic. the news- 
paper or a newspaper work.. :s so fear- 
fully misrepresented, as in the past few 
years has been the case,’ *> says. “In 
fact, I have not seen a piay or movie, or 
read a book, in which * thought news- 
papers and newspaper people were being 
fairly presented. This is a serious mat- 
ter, and should concern every editor and 
publisher. It is accountable in no small 
way for the oft-repeated phrases, ‘Oh, 
that is only newspaper talk,’ ‘All news- 
paper men get drunk, don’t they?’ and 
so on. I believe the newspaper as a pur- 
veyor of news and as a trustworthy ad- 
vertising medium has been brought into 
disrepute by repeated vilification.” 

In a state with so many large news- 
papers as has Pennsylvania, and with 
two or three hundred splendid smaller 
papers, it is certainly a crime and a libel 
on the profession to have talkies repre- 


senting newspaper workers as fiends for ° 


wine and women, sensations, and cor- 
ruptibility, and the owners of the papers 
as sordid grabbers for gain without re- 
gard to ethics or truth. If the same mis- 
representations were made concerning 
doctors and lawyers, or preachers and 
teachers, there would be an uprising in 
those professions. There should and will 
be an uprising in the newspaper profes- 
sion if the owners of great newspapers 
will take the lead in declaring war on the 
rotten work of the movies and, refusing 
to give them publicity at any price where 
they present views of such character as 
mislead the public into thinking that 
the newspaper workers are eternally on 
a hilarious debauch that extends to the 
writing of news matter. 

The movies are now severely criti- 
cized and hurt by the moronic activities 
of so many scenario writers and direc- 
tors. No amount of revenue which the 
movies can pay to or produce for the 
newspapers can by any possibility com- 
pensate them for continuing to permit in 
the pictures such hurtful and absurd 
misrepresentation of newspapers and of 
their loyal, able employes. 
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Cash Newspaper Collections Reported 
as Low During the Past Year 

How to keep up collections—that’s 
the question. We have been surprised in 
the past month to learn from several 
publishers, both of weekly and daily na- 
pers, that their carry-over on collections 
during the past year has been enormous, 
comparee “ith their total volume of 
business. O-e weekly publisher—a right 
good, first-class county paper—had an 
audit made of his business, and it turned 
him blue <o find out that more than 
311,COO was due him on the books. His 
subscription lis. is maintained almost 
entirely on the cash basis, so that was 
not accountable for the large margin of 
his profits still outstanding. Business 
men of the town largely comprise the 
debtors, with some national advertising 
business in process of settlement. 

Another publisher has the only daily 
in his city of 8,000 people, and the plant 
also has a large commercial-printing de- 
partment. He reports about $11,000 alse 
due that paper and business from delin- 
quents in all departments. 

We have noted among other classes of 
papers some peculiarly aggressive circu- 
lation policies in the last few months. 
Every subterfuge for cash and credit on 
subscription has been employed. Solici- 
tors carrying chicken crates on their 
cars; others carrying premiums to in- 
duce subscriptions and payment; others 
taking corn and wheat in at a price sev- 
eral cents higher than the market; and 
still others making straight “bargain 
periods” which mean a large reduction 
from regular rates. At no period we can 
recollect has this sort of thing been car- 
ried so far and yet no increases in lists 
or collections have been realized over 
those of normal times. We have heard 
of certain farm papers and magazines 
which have reported tremendous losses. 

A small daily publisher, however, is 
an exception to this rule of outstanding 
accounts among the advertisers, and he 
credits his success to a system of dis- 
counts given his local advertisers where 
they pay before the tenth of the month. 
The 10 per cent they can save by paying 
promptly seems to be viewed as an in- 
vestment income, and the newspaper’s 
collectors have so educated the business 
firms to this policy in the past three 
years that they can make a pretty good 
cleanup of all such accounts the first 
week in every month. 
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Perhaps this is the answer to the prob- 
lem at this time. Advertisers hint at and 
sometimes demand a lowering of space 
rates. Either by quantity discounts or 
by cash payments they may get this, and 
it is up to them whether they do or not. 

In the matter of subscriptions, the 
eld plan of two years for $3.00 instead of 





No Babies Will Be 
Born in 1932! 


T’s THE depres %n. There won’t be any 


babies, anc —of_ course there won’t 
be any bak, _ rriages sold. The song 
“My Baby Ne_ sa New Pair of Shoes” 


will be discontu.ued. No kids will go to 
school, so there won’t be any school 
clothes sold, nor books, nor pencils. 

Leaky roofs will be allowed to leak; 
there’ll be no roof patching done. Same 
way with shoe soles and inner tubes. In 
fact, things in general will just discon- 
tinue for a while, indefinitely— 

Unless someone is crazy enough to 
keep on selling, crazy enough to keep on 
telling what they have to sell. 

Well, we for one outfit are just that 
crazy; and if you feel silly, too, we'll 
gladly help you put on a good one with 
direct-mail advertising ! 














Humorous copy with a point. From the publication 
of The Botz-Hugh Stephens Press, Jefferson City 
the usual one year for $2.00 has not 
brought results. The cheap-priced mag- 
azines which have pursued this policy 
for years have not been boasting of any 
success the past year. One good weekly- 
newspaper publisher who maintains a 
cash list reports that he has met the sit- 
uation with an offer of three months for 
$0.50, and has solicited subscriptions on 
that basis with great success, whereas he 
believes if he had offered his paper at 
two years for $3.00 he would have failed 
in maintaining his list. The people just 

do not seem to have the money. 

Bargain periods have brought fair re- 
sponse in some cases where the total 
amount to be paid by the subscriber is 
less than the usual annual payment. So- 
called circulation campaigns, more often 
called voting contests, to decide the win- 
ner of automobiles and cash prizes, have, 
we are informed, failed to approach the 
maximum anticipated. Indeed, in a case 
where $15,000 gross was promised, they 
thought they did well finally to gather in 
$10,000—and they were equally sur- 
prised to find that much of this was on 
new business in new territory. 





Subscription Accounts, Good or Poor, 
Should Go With the Newspaper 

Surely out of luck is one reader of this 
department who states that he has sold 
out his newspaper, but still must collect 
on the delinquent subscription accounts 
due him. He says he has mailed notices 
to all of them but only a few have re- 
sponded, and he wants to know what the 
law is and what decisions have been 
rendered on the liability of persons for 
newspaper-subscription accounts. 

Rather a broad question to have to 
answer, but offhand we would say that a 
newspaper subscription is regarded the 
same as any family necessity, and as 
such the whole family may be held liable 
for it—depending, of course, upon the 
manner of obtaining such subscription 
and the contract entered into. There is 
little doubt about obtaining a judgment 
against any member of the family di- 
rectly concerned who has had the use 
and benefit of such newspaper, provided 
it can be shown that one of the family 
ordered the paper and expected to pay 
for the subscription. 

But where a newspaper has been dis- 
continued, or where it is being continued 
by another publisher, with the delin- 
quent accounts to be collected by the 
former publisher, the percentage of such 
delinquent subscriptions collectable will 
hardly cover the costs of action against 
any considerable number. 

It may be said that newspapers should 
not carry delinquent subscription ac- 
counts, and we will agree to that. But, 
the postal regulations give the weekly 
newspaper the privilege of the mails for 
subscriptions not more than one year in 
arrears, and a large percentage of local 
weeklies, and some local dailies, take ad- 
vantage of all the leeway the law will 
allow as to this. Where the account is 
more than one year in arrears, we have 
understood in numerous instances that 
the delinquent subscribers have been in- 
formed by solicitors for contemporary 
publications that the delinquent is not 
liable for any more than one year back, 
and not that much if the subscriber had 
ever ordered the paper stopped. 

There are two loopholes for the delin- 
quent subscriber, and he may have some 
chances in court if he uses them as a de- 
fense. The publisher has violated the 
postal rules if he has been mailing the 
paper for more than one year after the 
time of payment expired, and the word 
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of such a delinquent might be weighed 
strongly if he should assert that he had 
paid for the paper for the time he had 
wanted it and had stipulated that the 
subscription should be discontinued at 
the time of expiration. 

Petty claims of this kind may be sued 
in a common justice court, without jury 
and with small expense, but there may 
be a right to appeal from the decision 
and thus get it into a higher and more 
expensive court. 

In the case cited at the beginning of 
this article the local publisher has sold 
out. He is no longer associated with any 
contract to supply the delinquent with a 


newspaper, and the desirability of the 
paper for the delinquent’s family may 
be thus discounted so that he may feel 
no disposition to pay. The persuasive- 
ness of the collector is about all that 
may be relied upon to adjust such ac- 
counts, and in times of stress, when 
money is scarce and hard to find, any 
collector will more often come away 
empty-handed than with cash to show 
for his collection efforts.- 

In this connection we are reminded of 
a case some years ago where a young 
man purchased a weekly newspaper with 
an alleged list of a thousand subscribers. 
The fact that it later developed that this 














Type Faces Employed 


Bodoni 
Regular (M*), 15; Bold (M), 3; 
Book (T**), 4 
Caslon (T) 

Old Style, 5; Bold, 4 
Futura (M) 

Garamond (T) 

Old Style, 3; Bold, 4 
Bookman (T) 

Kabel (M) 

Bold, 2; Light, 1 
Cloister (T) 

Old Style, 1; Bold, 1 
Goudy (T) 

Old Style, 1; Bold, 1 
Scotch Roman (T) 
Baskerville (T) 
Bernhard Gothic (M) 
Bernhard Roman Bold (M)... 
Century Old Style (T) 
Imitation Typewriter (?) 
Kennerley (T) 

Monotype Cochin (M) 
*M—modernistic ; T**—traditional 
Ads set in modernistic types... 31 
Ads set in traditional types.... 32 

(Nore: Ad set in imitation-typewriter 
face not considered above.) 

(The display of the six advertise- 
ments herein credited to traditional 
type faces appeared in faces consid- 
ered as modernistic. The square- 
serifed Egyptian-style type face was 





Typographic Scoreboard 


Subject: NATION’S BUSINESS for January 
64 Third-, Half-, and Full-Page Advertisements 


used for the display of two adver- 
tisements of the sizes considered, 
once in connection with a tradi- 
tional body style and again with a 
modernistic style. ) 


Weight of Type 
Ads set in bold-face 
Ads set in light-face 
Ads set in medium face 


Style of Layout 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic . . . . 


Illustrations 
Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic .. . . 
(No illustrations were used in 
seven of the advertisements which 
were considered here. ) 


General Effect (all-inclusive) 

Conventional 
Moderately modernistic 
Pronouncedly modernistic . . . . 

The influence of type is indicated 
in the greater number of advertise- 
ments credited here as reflecting 
modernistic tendencies in the last 
classification instead of in layout 
and illustration features alone. 
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list was really one made up from a tele- 
phone book of different towns in the 
county does not enter into this argu- 
ment. But the fact that a previous owner 
of the paper had sold it to the more re- 
cent owner, leaving the former with all 
the delinquent subscriptions to collect, 
soon impressed its effect on the young 
man who had last purchased the prop 
erty. The previous owner with the delin 
quent list—which, by the way, reachec 
several hundreds—turned the collection 
of these accounts over to a collection 
agency in the town, with instructions 
to collect the money on a commissior 
basis. The collection agency possesseci 
no qualms of conscience, and observed 
no sense of propriety so far as the new 
owner was concerned when it went after 
the delinquent subscribers. 

Any newspaper man will readily im- 
agine the result for the man last owning 
the paper. These delinquent subscribers 
set up the claim that they had not sub- 
scribed for the paper, had paid for it for 
a certain time, or had received it as a 
compliment from some friends, there- 
fore refusing payment. Insulting duns 
followed, and they got angry. They ap- 
peared at the newpaper office to con- 
front the new owner with their own 
statements of the matter. As the latter 
could not do a thing about it, they be- 
came sorely vexed at the newspaper, and 
resolved never again to have anything 
to do with it in the future. 

During the rest of his lifetime that 
young man who faced these difficulties 
arising from a subscription list of delin- 
quents was wary of any newspaper the 
sale of which did not carry with it all 
subscription accounts, good and bad. 
And that policy should be observed by 
any newspaper purchaser to this day, 
when even delinquents are worth more 
than they were in days when cash or 
trade figured in most deals. It is the only 
way to insure satisfaction. 

++ + 

We do not like the idea of bunching a 
lot of Christmas greetings all on one 
page, with a general signature of each 
participating firm, not even if each par- 
ticipant will carry a six-inch double- 
column space with wording much the 
same as all the rest. To be sure, it is an 
expression of community good will and 
well wishes to its patrons, but it is poor 
newspaper advertising in any way ycu 
view it—and this is the way the majori'y 
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of the firms that are solicited to partici- 
pate in a thing of that kind do view it, 
undoubtedly. We have received one local 
daily with some eighteen columns of 
Christmas greetings in the form of good, 
strong advertising. Spaces sold are of 
different sizes, sixteen, twenty, and up 
to thirty inches each. A good advertis- 
ing man on the paper spent a day and a 
night writing copy for these ads. He 
gave them a Christmas-greeting flavor, 
but they all contained right good busi- 
ness propaganda and even some direct 
selling matter. Displays were indicated 
in the copy, and the layouts were all ar- 
ranged so that business firms selected 
what they wanted and bought them. 
[hese ads were scattered over several 
pages of the paper, making it appear as 
1 strong business-building edition as 
well as a Christmas good-will offering. 
it paid—and again it proves the truth of 
the saying, “It can be done.” 
Sie S 
The Minnesota Editorial Association 
has recently issued a very complete de- 
tailed set of charts and maps, with ad- 
vertising rates for all member papers of 
that group. Rates for each paper are 
given, together with circulation, day of 
publication, size of paper, width of col- 
umns, number of columns, and such de- 
tails as any advertiser might wish to 
know. Then the state is divided into 
groups of counties, showing coverage in 
certain districts of the state, circulation 
of a particular group of papers, the total 
inch rate for all, the population, etc. It 
is one of the most valuable rate-and- 
data sheets we have seen for any state, 
and might well be used elsewhere. 
+o 
What local daily and weekly news- 
papers need now as much as anything 
else is the rapid development of that new 
Howey process for making newspaper 
cuts in seven minutes at a small cost. 
The public intelligence is being rapidly 
educated to an understanding of pic- 
tures rather than to the work of reading 
and analyzing facts, even in the news. 
++ 4+ 
Pity the poor movie magnates! Not 
content with gathering in all the cash 
that floats, and paying salaries to movie 
stars based upon the popularity of those 
stars as built for them by the newspa- 
pers and magazines, the movies are now 
adopting radio tactics and broadcasting 
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advertising in connection with views on 
the screen. One great star advertises the 
Duco automobile polish, H. S. & M. 
clothes, and Camel cigarets. There will 
be heard “star” talks in favor of Old 
Gold, shirts, radios, restaurants, and 
soaps. This will present directly to news- 
papers the question of their policy as 





to whether they will advertise at all for 
movies that present such direct competi- 
tion with them. At least the business 
office may consider it advisable to inter- 
cede with the news end to scratch the 
feature stuff which glorifies movie stars 
participating in this mercenary way to 
undermine newspaper advertising. 





Business Review for January 


or the first time in months American 
business seems to have found some- 
thing more solid and tangible on which 
to base its hopes for the development of 
a steady upward trend. The annual New 
York automobile show, held during Jan- 
uary, was reported to be the most suc- 
cessful one in three years. The Chicago 
exhibit which opens on January 30 and 
extends over into the early days of Feb- 
ruary, is expected to produce even added 
optimism regarding the business out- 
look. A recent gathering of buyers at 
Chicago’s January furniture market has 
also had a stimulating effect on the fur- 
niture industry, with the result that nu- 
merous furniture factories are reported 
to have stepped up their production. 

A start in buying will go far in the di- 
rection of general improvement. Unem- 
ployment and wage reduction have done 
much to minimize spending among those 
affected, while the slashing and passing 
of dividends have had a seriously cur- 
tailing effect on the purchasing power 
and willingness to spend of those whose 
custom it was periodically to clip cou- 
pons or endorse dividend checks. 

In the industrial field much encourag- 
ing headway has been reported as prepa- 
rations are being made for meeting the 
conditions of the oncoming era. Costs 
are being cut down, wastes eliminated, 
and new products created, while obso- 
lete machinery and handling equipment 
are being replaced with the more mod- 
ern devices which have been developed 
in the respective fields. There is also a 
general tendency to concentrate upon 
the more profitable lines as well as upon 
the more profitable territories. Sales and 
advertising policies are being revamped, 
and the application of market research 
is being somewhat extended. 

Even during these troublous times it 
has been shown that, as a result of ad- 
justments already made, several manu- 
facturing organizations are able to show 


a profit on a smaller volume of business 
than at any previous period in our in- 
dustrial history. In short, these manu- 
facturers, in consequence of the various 
adjustments which have been made, will 
be in an excellent position for profitable 
operations as business improves. 

The steel outlook is slowly but stead- 
ily growing better. Although bookings 
are reported as improving, actual pro- 
duction is being held in abeyance. Steel 
mills cannot operate profitably on low- 
production schedules. Railroad buying 
is again becoming evident; the Erie is 
reported to have placed contracts for 
from 35,000 to 40,000 tons of steel rails, 
while the Northern Pacific has ordered 
150 hopper-bottom cars. There are other 
orders for refrigerator and box cars, and 
also for parts for the rebuilding of 500 
Northern Pacific freight cars. The prog- 
ress made in the railroad industry look- 
ing toward the settlement of the wage 
controversy has had a steadying effect. 

However, money continues tight. The 
timidity of capital appears to be due 
mainly to doubts regarding the ability 
of this country to recover from the pres- 
ent depression in the face of the tangled 
and disorganized state of international 
finance and trade. If the outlook de- 
pended entirely upon conditions in this 
country, in all likelihood the possibilities 
of the immediate future might be re- 
garded in a more favorable light. As has 
been said before, this is not a national 
but an international situation. With so 
many countries suspending gold pay- 
ments and others like Germany finding 
it difficult to maintain their currencies, 
the foundations for world recovery are 
evidently not yet in place. 

While a moderate recovery of busi- 
ness is possible and probably will take 
place during the present year, it would 
be greatly accelerated if some of the un- 
certainties of the world situation could 
be removed more speedily. 
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THE MONTH'S NEWS 


Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries 
will be published under this head. Items should reach us by the tenth of the month 

















P.T.S.M.A. Holds Annual Meeting 
in Chicago, February 12, 13 

S. F. Beatty, of Chicago, president of the 
Printing Trades Secretary-Manager Associa- 
tion, has issued a call for the annual meeting, 
to be held in Chicago, Friday and Saturday, 
February 12 and 13. In the call, published in 
The Secretary-Manager, house-organ of the 
association, Mr. Beatty states that it is impor- 
tant that all the secretary-managers and others 
interested in the welfare of all codperative or- 
ganizational activities in the printing industry 
should attend the meeting. 

Coodperative advertising, educational pro- 
grams, collective waste-paper-sales plans, gen- 
eral promotional methods, and departmental 
activities are among the topics to be discussed 
at these round-table. conferences. Mr. Beatty 
said in an interview that it was deemed best 
not to have any prepared addresses, because 
the greatest good could be obtained from the 
free interchange of ideas and experiences on 
stated topics. The secretaries and managers of 
printers’ groups from different cities will be 
called upon to preside during the consideration 
of various pertinent topics. 


> +> + 
Multiple-Color Printing in Single 
Operation Is Now Announced 


The Appleton Coated Paper Company, of 
Appleton, Wisconsin, has announced that a 
method has been developed by which entire 
campaigns of direct mail with twelve colors 
and eighty-four variations may be printed in 
one operation, in connection with its two-tone 
paper, Woodbine Duplex enamel. The state- 
ment is made that a printer can handle the 
operation on his regular presses without change 
or new equipment. The advertising account of 
the company has been turned over to Hurja- 
Johnson-Huwen, Incorporated, Chicago. 


> + + 
Concentrate Eastern Production of 


Hall Company at Dunellen 


Consolidation of all eastern activities of sub- 
sidiary plants of the W. F. Hall Printing Com- 
pany has been completed by the removal of 
the printing equipment of the Edward Langer 
Printing Company from Jamaica, Long Island, 
to Dunellen, New Jersey, where the recently 
acquired subsidiary company, the Art Color 
Printing Company, is located. The machinery 
and business of the Rotoprint Gravure Com- 
pany were also moved to the Dunellen plant 
several months ago. 

Frank R. Warren, president of the Hall con- 
cern, said that the concentration of all eastern 
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production activities in one center will result 
in a substantial reduction in operating costs. 
The buildings and real estate formerly occu- 
pied by the Langer plant are to be sold. 


++ + 


Washington Craftsmen Issue First 
Convention-Publicity Pieces 


The George Washington Bicentennial is be- 
ing linked with the promotion activities of the 
thirteenth annual convention of the Interna- 
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tional Association of Printing House Crafts- 
men, to be held at Washington, D. C., August 
22 to 24. The letterhead used by the commit- 
tee, of which Clark R. Long is chairman, has 
a design of a medallion near the top, show- 
ing the picture of George Washington, around 
which are the words “George Washington Bi- 
centennial, 1732-1932.” A picture of the capitol 
appears at the bottom of the letterhead. 

Another design to be used in the promo- 
tional activities of the Washington committee 
is that showing the capitol in the background 
and the Washington monument in the fore- 
ground, with the type announcement of the 
Craftsmen’s convention, and this inscription at 
the top: “It’s Washington in 1932. A National 
welcome with true Southern hospitality.” 

All Craftsmen clubs have been requested by 
the Washington publicity committee to use 
promotional cuts and reading matter in their 
printed publicity to direct the attention of the 
Craftsmen to the convention. 

Fred J. Hagen, president of the international 
association, furnished the cut which is used in 
connection with this item. 


United Typothetae Convention Set 
for Cincinnati, October 18-21 


Cincinnati has been selected as the city in 
which the forty-sixth annual convention of the 
United Typothetae of America will be held, 
October 18 to 21. The decision was made at the 
recent meeting of the board of governors of 
the U. T. A., held in Washington, D. C. 

Cincinnati printers, through the Franklin 
Typothetae of Cincinnati, have already begun 
to make preparations for the entertainment of 
the convention and of the various subsidiary 
groups. They expect it will “act as a stimulus 
to organization work among the printers,” It 
has been fourteen years since a U. T. A. con- 
vention has been held in Cincinnati. 


> +> + 
Government Will Print Washington 
Memorial Work in Large Set 


Six years will be required to finish the prep- 
aration of copy for, and handle the printing 
of, the twenty-five volumes of the “Writings 
of George Washington,” which will represent 
the bicentennial memorial to Washington au- 
thorized by Congress. The congressional act re- 
quires that the books be printed and bound at 
the Government Printing Office, 2,000 of the 
3,000 twenty-five volume sets to be sold by the 
Superintendent of Documents. 

As a printing order the production of the 
books will require the setting of approximately 
40,000,000 ems of type, and the printing of 
19,500 pages of text and illustrations. The type 
page is 37g by 6% inches, and the trim size is 
5% by 9% inches. Twelve-point Granjon, 
made by the Linotype Company, is being used 
for the text of the books. 

President Hoover has written a foreword 
which appears in Volume I, which is one of 
three that have been completed. The editor of 
the volumes is Dr. John C. Fitzpatrick, and he 
is assisted by eight representative men who 
constitute his advisory committee. 


+> 
Friendly Receivership Maintains 
High Standard of Operations 


Announcement has been made that the re- 
cent receivership of the Dill & Collins Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, was a friendly action, as 
evidenced by the fact that Grellet Collins, 
president of the company since 1895, and Sam- 
uel L. Hammer, a friend of many years stand- 
ing, are the two receivers. The receivershi)) 
was asked to protect the company and the 
banks serving it. It is stated that the policy of 
producing “quality papers at a fair price” wi! 
be continued as heretofore. 
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Printing Engineers Will Consider 
Problems in March Sessions 


Developments in new printing processes, in 
addition to subjects pertaining to obsolescence, 
efficient planning, lighting, efficiency of men 
and machinery, and other factors in produc- 
tion will be considered during the two-day 
conference of technical specialists in the print- 
ing industry to be held under the auspices of 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers 
in the auditorium of the McGraw-Hill Build- 
ing, New York City, Monday and Tuesday, 
March 14 and 15. 

The success of the two previous conferences 
held under the same auspices leads the officers 
of the organization to believe that the atten- 
lance at this conference will exceed that at 
‘ither of those previously held. All persons in- 
erested in the advancement of printing proc- 
sses are invited to attend the sessions. The 
New York Club of Printing House Craftsmen 
has issued an invitation to its own members 

nd those of clubs in other cities to avail them- 
-elves of the opportunities afforded by the con- 
ference to gain valuable information which 
they can apply to their own activities. 

Edward D. Conklin, vice-president of the 
McGraw-Hill Publishing Company, will give 
the address of welcome on behalf of the host, 
and Floyd E. Wilder, of the Mechanical Re- 
search Department of the Hearst Publications, 
who is chairman of the meetings and program 
committee, will give the response, after which 
he will formally open the conference. Among 
those to read papers or to otherwise participate 
in the presentation of subjects or to lead dis- 
cussions are: Calvin W. Rice, of New York 
City, secretary of the A. S. M. E.; George C. 
Van Vechten, superintendent of the Stecher 
Lithograph Company, Rochester, New York; 
Ronald C. Macdonald, New York City, secre- 
tary of the Technical Association of the Paper 
and Pulp Industry; Arnold A. Swartz, of the 
Art Color Printing Company, Dunellen, New 
Jersey ; John H. Davis, general manager, Judd 
& Detweiler, Washington, D. C.; H. A. Roefer, 
vice-president and general manager, W. F. Hall 
Printing Company, Chicago; Arthur C. Jew- 
ett, director, College of Industries, Carnegie 
Institute of Technology, Pittsburgh; Dr. Julius 
Klein, assistant secretary, Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C.; George H. Carter, 
Public Printer of the United States, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; Edward Pierce Hulse, secretary, 
Printing Industries Division, A. S. M. E.; 
George E. Pancoast, mechanical superinten- 
dent of Hearst Publications, New York City; 
Otto R. Trampusch, R. Hoe & Company, New 
York City ; George L. Wehmhoff, technical di- 
rector, Government Printing Office, Washing- 
ton, D. C.; John J. Mahoney, Newspaper 
Printing Pressmen’s Union of New York; and 
Winfield S. Huson, chairman, progress report 
committee, Printing Industries Division. 

In addition to subjects already mentioned, 
others to be discussed include: “Condition of 
Paper as It Affects Printing” ; “Advanced Ste- 
reotype Methods’; “Advanced Electrotype 
Methods”; “Premakeready Developments”; 
“Progress in Color Printing on Newspapers” ; 
“Progress in Offset Printing” ; “What Can Op- 
tical and Chemical Sciences Do for Practical 
Determination of Color Standards for Print- 
ing ?”; “Experience in Printing Rollers” ; “Re- 
lation of Press Speeds to Production”; and 
“Progress in the Printing Industry.” 
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EDWARD PIERCE HULSE 


Recently made secretary of the Printing Industries 
Division, American Society of Mechanical Engineers 


A banquet under the joint auspices of the 
A. S. M. E. and the New York Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen will feature the program 
at the Monday-evening session. 


o> 
Cincinnati Printer Uses Stickers 


to Aid Anti-Depression Idea 


An anti-depression movement, which all its 
promoters hope will become contagious, has 
been launched in Cincinnati, and is being pub- 
licized by means of stickers, posters, and other 
printed advertising designed by the Alfred M. 
May Company of that city. Mr. May said that 
the idea for the slogan stickers, bearing the 
inscription “I’m sold on America, I won’t talk 
depression,” originated with Edward J. Hoff. 





“As our contribution to the movement,” said 
Mr. May, “we have sent letters to every civic 
and luncheon club in Cincinnati, enclosing 
over 250,000 slogan stickers, and will furnish 
stickers at cost to other cities which may be 
interested in this campaign.” 





Pick Subcommittees to Study Swope 
Plan as Regards Typothetaes 


Subcommittees to study various phases of 
the Swope plan as it might be applied to the 
printing industry were appointed at the first 
meeting of the U. T. A. committee held in 
Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 7. C. 
William Schneidereith, of Baltimore, chairman 
of the committee, presided. 

The general functions of the committee were 
defined at the recent U. T. A. convention in 
New Orleans, as an outgrowth of the address 
given by Harold P. Winchester of Albany, who 
advocated, among other things, a broadening 
of U. T. A. activities to include the whole coun- 
try, so that it might be a truly national associa- 
tion. He also advocated the application of the 
Swope plan to the industry. 

One of the first things to be done is to study 
possible changes of the anti-trust laws of the 
country as they are related to the proposals of 
the Swope plan, the U. T. A. committee de- 
cided. It was also generally agreed that the 
printing industry has much which the Swope 
plan proposes, especially that referring to the 
idea that “industry shall organize in trade as- 
sociations,” and that “standardized methods of 
accounting and cost practice shall be adopted 
by the various companies within the member- 
ship of the trade associations.” 

Of the U. T. A. active committee appointed 
by President Pfaff and in attendance at its first 
meeting, in addition to Mr. Pfaff, Chairman 
Schneidereith, and Secretary John J. Deviny, 
were: William T. Innes, Philadelphia; B. B. 
Eisenberg, Cleveland; George R. Keller, De- 
troit; Harold P. Winchester, Albany; George 
H. Cornelius, Indianapolis, and Frank J. 
Smith, Rochester. John C. Hill, Baltimore, the 
secretarial member, also attended. Two of the 
associate members of the committee also were 
present, namely, William J. Eynon, Washing- 
ton, and Edward B. Passano, Baltimore. 


Bs as 


Bureau Issues Preliminary Report 


on Discoloration of Paper 


Laboratory studies have been initiated in the 
paper section of the United States Bureau of 
Standards, at Washington, to determine the 
causes of discoloration of paper. In a prelimi- 
nary report of a survey made of public libra- 
ries in various parts of the country it is stated 
that tests indicated “the chief external deteri- 
orating influences to be acid pollution of the 
atmosphere, particularly sulphur gases from 
combustion of fuels, high temperatures, varia- 
tions in atmospheric humidity, light, and dust.” 

In the tests made the papers exposed to an 
atmosphere containing sulphur dioxid showed 
“this combustion gas to be a very potent dete- 
riorating agent.” Rosin sizing materials used 
for papers exposed to the light were discolored, 
“which is further evidence that they are one 
cause of discoloration of paper.” 

The report states that over a thousand old 
publications which have been stored in public 
libraries for varying periods during the past 
hundred years have been tested, and that these 
tests, like those of current papers, “reveal the 
importance of fiber purity.” The papers con- 
taining crude fibers such as ground wood and 
unbleached fibers were usually brittle and yel- 
low, while those having fibers well purified by 
chemical treatment were in good condition. 
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Mergenthaler Company Announces 
Additions to Type Families 


The Mergenthaler Linotype Company has 
announced additions to two of its type fami- 
lies. Linotype Excelsior is now available in 
sizes from five-and-one-half- to ten-point, and 
in combination with Bold Face No. 2, or ital- 
ics and small caps. 


5% point Excelsior: 

Here is a one line showing of Linotype Exc 
6 point Excelsior: 

Here is a one line showing of Linotype E 
7 point Excelsior No. 1: 

Here is a one line showing of Linotyp 
7 point Excelsior No. 2: 

Here is a one line showing of Linotype 
8 point Excelsior: 

Here is a one line showing of Linot 


10 point Excelsior: 
Here is a one line showing of L 


The Linotype Metro family includes new 
cuttings of certain capital and lower-case let- 
ters in all four weights and in all sizes from six- 
to thirty-six-point inclusive. New fonts which 
include these new characters are known as 
Metrothin No. 2, Metrolite No. 2, Metro- 
medium No. 2, and Metroblack No. 2. 


++ + 
Photoengravers Hold Conferences 
to Consider Scale Changes 


Proposed changes in the standard scale of 
photoengravers, based upon costs of produc- 
tion, were discussed at nine district meetings in 
which officers of the American Photo-Engrav- 
ers Association participated. The meetings held 
last month were as follows: Rochester, Jan- 
uary 11; Boston, January 12; Philadelphia, 
January 13; New York City, January 14; 
Washington, D. C., January 15; Cleveland, 
January 16; Lansing, January 23; Indianapo- 
lis, January 29, and Cincinnati, January 30. 


++ + 
Sheldon With Northwest Paper 


Clarence P. Sheldon, formerly connected 
with Chicago paper houses, has been appointed 
district sales manager of the Northwest Paper 
Company, in charge of fine papers, with head- 
quarters at 149 California Street, San Fran- 
cisco, by I. L. Gartland, general sales manager 
of the Northwest Paper Company. 


> + + 
Bureau of Census Needs Assistance 
of Printers in Compiling Data 


Simplified questionnaires are being sent by 
the Bureau of the Census to printers and other 
manufacturers of the country with an urgent 
request that they be filled out and returned 
promptly, so that the bureau may be enabled 
to compile the 1931 census of manufactures. 
The major items requested this year are only 
four: wage earners employed, by months; 
wages paid; cost of materials, fuel, and pur- 
chased electric energy used by concerns; prod- 
ucts by quantity and value. 

The statement is made that the information 
to be recorded should cover the calendar year 
if possible, but, if more convenient to printers 
and other manufacturers, the data may cover 
a business or fiscal year within the period from 
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April 1, 1931, to March 31, 1932. The desire is 
that the report shall cover a complete year’s 
operations, unless the concern reporting is a 
new one, or one that has otherwise operated 
for only part of the year. 


++ + 
New Blotter Portfolio by Wrenn 


Portfolios which contain forty-eight sample 
blotters for twelve lines of retail business are 
being sent to printers by the Wrenn Paper 
Company. With the portfolios is an announce- 
ment concerning a contest in which printing 
salesmen may compete by sending to the com- 
pany samples of blotters which they have sold. 
This blotter-portfolio campaign is being han- 
dled from Chicago by the well known printing 
firm of D. F. Keller & Company. 


Le S 
Death of William H. Sampson 


William Henry Sampson, president of the 
Sampson & Ollier Electrotype Company, Chi- 
cago, died on January 4. He was born in Chi- 
cago, learned the stereotyper’s trade, worked 
on Chicago and other newspapers, and in 1912 
organized the business with which he was con- 
nected until his death. He was one of the early 
members of the Columbia Yacht Club, was 
active in the Chicago Yacht Club, and also be- 
longed to the Hamilton Club and Chicago Ro- 
tary Club No. 1. He was affiliated with the 
Chicago Lodge No. 4, B. P. O. Elks. He is sur- 
vived by two sons, Raymond J. and Charles 
Leo Sampson, who are associated in the busi- 
ness of which he had so long been the head. 


++ + 
Des Moines Assists in the Attack 
on “Old Man Gloom” 


Arthur E. Chavannes, of the Globe Publish- 
ing Company, Des Moines, has prepared for 
the Iowa Auto Market of that city a “Laugh- 
ing Towel,” in place of a “Crying Towel” used 
by the organization a year ago. On the outside 
fold of the towel was printed the cartoon, 
“Help Us Kick Old Man Gloom,” herein re- 
produced, and on the inside were the pictures 
of twenty auto dealers and salesmen showing 


Help us kick 
A Old Man Gloom 
/ in the pants and spread 
y better feeling in 


Illustration used on the “Laughing Towel” as 
prepared by Iowa printer for car dealers 


their laughing faces, under which were com- 
ments concerning reasons why they laugh. 

“Tt seems to me that if other printers would 
spread among their customers ideas similar to 
the ideas expressed in the Laughing Towel, it 
might help the situation,” writes Mr. Cha- 
vannes to THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Announces New Faces Designed for 
Composing Railway Tariffs 


Tariff Typewriter is the name of a new type 
face announced by the Mergenthaler Linotype 
Company for use in setting railway tariff com- 
position. It is an eight-point letter produced in 
bold- and light-face, with all characters made 
on a uniform set width of eight points. Stand- 
ard eight-point roman reference signs, figures, 
and fractions may be used with this face. 


COAST LINE 
Ravenel to 
YongesIsland. 
(Ravenel) 
Hollywood ___S. C 
YongesIslandS&S. C 
Hollywood to 
Puck. 
(Hollywood) 
270|Puck S. C|45|/29| 
|271|Luverne ____Ala. |36|38 
Otiscato Am- 
sterdan. 
272\Amsterdam __. Ga. |45/25 

















Vertical rules in hairline, parallel hairline 
and one-point face—all on a two-point se 
width so that a complete tariff page may b: 
composed in slug form, are also being offered 


>> 
Government Printing Office Issues 


Annual Report of Operations 


Approximately $15,000,000 worth of print- 
ing was done in the Government Printing Of- 
fice at Washington, D. C., during the last fiscal 
year, according to the annual report issued by 
George H. Carter, public printer. The report, 
made in compliance with the law and addressed 
to the Congress of the United States, has con- 
siderable statistical information, recommenda- 
tions, and analyses of work done for the vari- 
ous governmental agencies which constitute 
the “customers” of the printing office. 

Congress was billed for the largest amount 
of printing, the total for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, being $2,499,995.34. The next 
best customer was the Post Office Department, 
with $1,895,680 charged against it. Three other 
departments exceeded the million mark: Com- 
merce, $1,747,232; Patent Office, $1,147,444; 
Agriculture, $1,080,021. Fifty-nine other de- 
partments and bureaus were also each billed 
in amounts from $941,489, the amount of the 
treasury’s purchases, down to $27.12, which 
was the amount billed to the war claims ar- 
biter. Speeches ordered by congressmen—and, 
according to the public printer’s system of col- 
lection, taken out of their pay unless otherwise 
paid for—aggregated $61,257. A total of 86,303 
bills was computed during the year. 

The number of employes on the rolls on 
June 30 was 4,903, but this number had been 
increased to 5,043 by December 31, 1931. This 
is 635 more than were employed two years ago, 
and 852 more than four years ago. Total pro- 
duction during the fiscal year amounted to 
3,409,477,250 copies of all kinds of printed 
matter. Of this amount, 3,129,202,656 consisted 
of blanks, notices, circulars, and cards. Letter- 
heads, noteheads, and envelopes amounted to 
149,118,805, an increase during the year of 
31,066,139. Operators of typesetting machines 
produced 2,507,813,400 ems of type, which ex- 
ceeded the previous year’s record by 34,246,300 
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ems. The presswork aggregated 2,393,483,181 
chargeable impressions, or 28,534,768 more 
than the previous year’s presswork record. 
Average earnings of employes during the fis- 
cal year were $2,121.42, a decrease of $116.17, 
which is explained by Mr. Carter as having 
»een due to the employment of other persons 
to do work formerly done by overtime. It was 
iso explained that the enactment of the Satur- 
lay half-holiday law, which became effective 
March 1, 1931, required the employment of 
20 additional employes to do the work for- 
nerly done on Saturday afternoons. 
Concerning the subject of cutting wages, the 
ollowing statement appears: “The Public 
>rinter is firmly of the opinion that wages and 
calaries in the Government Printing Office 
vught not to be reduced at this time. Any de- 
rease in the present rates of pay would result 
n a corresponding loss to the Government by 
essening the efficiency and morale of the most 
nergetic organization in the public service.” 
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St. Paul Craftsmen Select Lunnis 
as President of Their Club 


Walter E. Lunnis, advertising manager of 
Brandtjen & Kluge, Incorporated, has been 
elected president of the St. Paul Club of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen. 


++ + 
Joins Howard Company’s Staff 


W. Verne Williams has joined the staff of 
the Howard Paper Company and its associated 
mills, the Maxwell Paper Company and the 
Aetna Paper Company. For twenty years he 
had been connected with the Beckett Paper 
Company, Hamilton, Ohio, of which he was 
vice-president and general manager at the time 
of his recent resignation. 


++ + 
Death of William Tent Hodge 


William Tent Hodge, treasurer and a direc- 
tor of Sam’! Bingham’s Son Manufacturing 
Company, died at the Edgewater Hospital, 
Chicago, on December 25. He was born in 
Bridgewater, England, in June of 1851, and 
came to Chicago in 1866, entering the employ, 
as an errand boy, of Howard, White & Crowell, 
board of trade printers. He next became order 
clerk in the employ of Marder, Luce & Com- 
pany, one of the pioneer typefounders in Chi- 
cago. In 1876 he organized a partnership under 
the name of Rose & Hodge, which was dis- 
solved after a few years’ operation of a supply 
business. He then organized the Garden City 
Type Foundry, which existed until 1892. 

Mr. Hodge entered the employ of the Sam’l 
Bingham’s Son organization, in 1894, at the in- 
vitation of its organizer, the late Millard F. 
Bingham, who was a warm personal friend. 
His contacts in the printing business were so 
numerous and helpful that he became treasurer 
and also a director of the company. He super- 
vised the moving of the company from its old 
quarters in Custom House Place to the West 
Side, at 201 South Canal Street, and in 1911 
from that address to the present location of the 
company at 636 Sherman Street. 

Carl Bingham, president of the company, 
stated that Mr. Hodge was active in the busi- 
ness until two years ago. Then he became less 
active, although he still came to the office. 
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Proposed Increase of Postal Rates 


Protested by Printers’ Groups 


ISPATCHES from the congressional halls in 
Washington, D. C., indicate that the pro- 
tests that have been registered by printers’ and 
other business groups against the proposed in- 
crease of first-class postage rates from two to 
three cents an ounce have caused senators and 
congressmen to become active in their opposi- 
tion to the proposal. 

Postmaster General Brown, in his recom- 
mendations for an increase, expressed his be- 
lief that one cent additional for each ounce of 
first-class mail matter would net the depart- 
ment $135,000,000 more than the present re- 
ceipts, which would be enough to wipe out the 
annual deficit. Congressmen are reported in 
the newspapers as having requested informa- 
tion from him concerning the $97,000,000 defi- 
cit in the handling of all second-class matter, 
while the reports showed that the handling of 
first-class mail during the year of 1931 netted 
a profit of $58,000,000, at the present rates. 

The National Council of Business Mail 
Users, which is supported by the business in- 
terests of the country, including the printing 
and paper interests, has issued bulletins ques- 
tioning the accuracy of the cost-record system 
of the postal department in showing deficits in 
third- and fourth-class matter. In response to 
the bulletins requesting business groups and 
business houses to take action and to use their 
influence with their respective congressmen 
and senators, many of the local groups have 
adopted resolutions and have mailed individ- 
ual firm letters to Washington with the hope 
of blocking an increase in rates. 

Homer J. Buckley, president of the National 
Council of Business Mail Users, has advised 
printers to be particularly alert in their opposi- 
tion to the proposed increase in first-class rates 
because of its adverse effect upon the use of 
stationery and other printed matter. 

“Printers should realize that the increase of 
first-class postage rates will result in fewer 
letterheads being used in addition to less ad- 
vertising, with the consequence that present 
depressed volume will become even worse,” 
said Mr. Buckley. “There are three things that 
secretaries of typothetaes and other printers’ 
organizations can do: They can check up to see 
that their leading members are getting regu- 
larly the council’s bulletins, so that they will 
be kept informed; they can request the mailing 
of bulletins to members not now getting them, 


and they can bring pressure to bear upon their 
respective senators and congressmen.” 

The United Typothetae, through its postal 
committee, of which J. Horace McFarland is 
chairman, has also urged action on the part of 
local groups. The Printing Trades Secretary- 
Manager Association in its house-organ, The 
Secretary-Manager, urged similar action, and 
quoted Mr. Buckley. 

In resolutions adopted at a general meeting 
of the Master Printers Federation of Chicago, 
the following was part of the wording used: 
“We vigorously protest the recommendations 
of the Postmaster General to increase rates on 
first-class mail as being detrimental to paper 
manufacturers, stationers, printers, and envel- 
ope manufacturers, and the entire industry of 
graphic arts, as well as to business-mail users 
generally.” 

The Pacific Coast also registered a protest 
through the Printers Board of Trade. In a let- 
ter to members over the signature of L. A. Ire- 
land the following statement was made: “The 
views of the National Council of Business Mail 
Users have been indorsed by the Printers’ 
Board of Trade, and it is felt that it is unwise, 
unjust, and uneconomical to increase rates on 
first-class mail, which is producing a profit of 
eighty millions of dollars on the basis of the 
two-cent postage rate.” 

The Capital District Typothetae at Albany, 
New York, adopted a resolution at its meeting 
stating: ‘‘This organization is unalterably op- 
posed to any increase in postal rates on any 
classification at the present time. It is our opin- 
ion that any deficit which may occur in the 
postal department should be accepted as a ser- 
vice charge and be charged against general 
revenues.” 

No doubt all these protests have been an im- 
portant factor in developing the attitude indi- 
cated in a January 22 newspaper item, which 
reads in part as follows: “The Post Office De- 
partment has abandoned the idea of obtaining 
postal-rate increases as part of the administra- 
tion’s method of reducing the treasury deficit. 
F. A. Tilton, assistant postmaster general in 
charge of fiscal affairs, said today the matter 
was ‘a dead issue’ as far as the Post Office De- 
partment was concerned. . . . Opposition has 
arisen on Capitol Hill to the proposed in- 
creases, and approval of the legislation was 
considered unlikely.” 





Evans-Winter-Hebb Produces Book 
Intended to Stir Memories 


Evans-Winter-Hebb, Incorporated, of De- 
troit, has issued a small, well printed calendar 
which is carried in a pocket on the twenty- 
third page of a twenty-four-page, 10 by 13 
book designed to be “a reminder of glamorous 
days when romance reigned in young hearts 
and every tomorrow was a Happy New Year.” 

The major part of the book is filled with a 
reproduction of an issue of the Tip Top 
Weekly containing the thrilling story of ‘Frank 
Merriwell’s Mysterious Move, or Thirteen 


Pieces of Silver.” In white letters on the first 
page appears the question, “What were you 
reading and doing at the turn of the century ?” 

As aids to stir memories, in addition to the 
facsimile reproduction of the entire story con- 
tained in that number of the Tip Top Weekly, 
dated March 9, 1901, are sketches of notable 
persons and of common things of that day. 
Pictures of the cigar-store Indian, a three- 
horse fire engine, a brass rail with men at a 
bar, a horse-drawn sleigh, and a tandem bi- 
cycle are among those used to illustrate the 
margins of the book. Drawings of persons, in- 
clude those of “Christy,” Admiral Dewey, 
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“Our Teddy,” Tom Platt, Tod Sloan, Carrie 
Nation, John Drew, Lillian Russell, E. H. Har- 
riman, Bob Fitzsimmons, James J. Jeffries, 
Charles Dana Gibson, Mark Twain, Mark 
Hanna, William McKinley, J. Pierpont Mor- 
gan, and John Mitchell. 

“Let’s look back together for a moment to 
those days,” is part of the copy on the inside 
cover. “The look will do us good. It may stir 
some precious memories to new life. Probably 
it will startle us to a realization of how far 
Mother Earth has traveled in these few short 
years. Possibly it will give us renewed hopes 
for her continuing progress in future.” 


++ + 
Plans for Printing Education Week, 
February 15-20, Are Suggested 


The Father and Son meetings fostered by 
the United Typothetae of America for several 
years past, during the month of February, this 
year become part of a larger plan designated 
as Printing Education Week, to be observed 
from February 15 to 20 inclusive. 

Suggested plans for the observance of Print- 
ing Education Week have been issued to local 
typothetaes and to printing schools by the De- 
partment of Education of the U. T. A. Three 
things are to be stressed during the programs: 
the importance of the printing industry; the 
educational opportunities for those desiring to 
enter the industry; the proper training of the 
future buyers of printing. 

Concerning the means by which the objec- 
tives shall be publicized, the promoting agen- 
cies are advised to conduct a Father and Son 
meeting and a joint educational rally with the 
local Club of Printing House Craftsmen; to 
organize a local committee on education to 
make a survey of printing instruction, to find 
out what the various types of local schools are 
offering to students in the way of facilities and 
courses and how many students are enrolled. 

Other suggestions include a trip by printers 
and others through the schools of printing; a 
meeting at one of the representative schools; 
a speaker at a student assembly to give a talk 
upon vocational guidance; a joint luncheon 
meeting of printers with the teachers of print- 
ing; an address by the superintendent of 
schools, or by the director of vocational train- 
ing at the printers’ meeting ; a poster or printed 
pamphlet contest among students of printing, 
setting forth the objectives and possibilities of 
an annual education week. 

The board of governors of the International 
Association of Printing House Craftsmen at a 
recent meeting is said to have endorsed the 
plan of the U. T. A. for conducting Printing 
Education Week, and to have pledged its co- 
operation in the work of focusing attention 
upon this branch of education. 


++ + 
Standard Statistics Firm Reports 


on Conditions in Industry 


Increasingly intense competition, narrower 
profit margins, and a considerable shrinkage in 
aggregate activity are referred to in a current 
summary issued by the Standard Statistics 
Company, Incorporated, in describing recent 
developments in the printing industry. Men- 
tion is made that The Cuneo Press, Incorpo- 
rated, and the W. F. Hall Printing Company 
are among those firms less affected than others, 
because of their long-term contracts. 
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New Developments in the Field 


of Printers’ Equipment 


AN ALL-SIZE ROTARY WEB PERFECTING LETTER- 
prEss and folder, manufactured by Koenig & 
Bauer, of Wurzburg, Germany, is now offered 
to printers of this country through the Inter- 
national Intaglio Corporation, which for ten 
years past has been the North American repre- 
sentative of European press manufacturers. 
According to information obtained from the 


quality printing may be obtained. The product 
is delivered folded and cut to page-size signa 
tures. The press is adapted for production o 
catalogs, magazines, books, etc., of any size o! 
runs. An advantage claimed for the press is 
that commercial printers may get benefits from 
its high speed and its flexible page sizes. Presse: 
can be furnished to print in one color, or with 





The Koenig & Bauer all-size rotary web perfecting press and folder prints from curved electrotype or stereo- 
type plates, and its work is delivered from the press folded and cut to page-size signatures 


manufacturers’ representatives, the press will 
print a large variety of page sizes, from 9 by 12 
down to 6 by 8, and any size in between, in 
steps of 1/24 inch, with a greater range of 
sizes if desired. Curved electrotype or stereo- 
type plates are used, the maximum capacity of 
the press being ninety-six, sixty-four, forty- 
eight, or thirty-two pages. The sheet is auto- 





Vandercook automatic proof press No. 3 
employs a 15x18 printing surface. Itis car- 
ried on six ball bearings, and has an auto- 
matic inking device and adjustable guides 


matically cut from the roll before the printing, 
and transmitted to the first impression cylin- 
der, the cylinder gripping the sheet by an air- 
suction device. After one side has been printed 
the sheet is transferred by air suction to the 
second cylinder and the reverse side is printed. 
The air-suction device for holding the sheet on 
the impression cylinder does away with the use 
of grippers, and permits a smut web to be used 
on the second impression cylinder so that high- 


an additional color on each side. Further in- 
formation may be obtained by writing to the 
International Intaglio Corporation in care of 
Tue INLAND PRINTER. 
++ + 

VANDERCOOK PROOF PRESS No. 3 is another 
new design announced by Vandercook & Sons, 
Incorporated, Chicago. It is automatic in its 


operation, has a printing surface 15 by 18 
inches in size, is carried on six ball bearings, 
and has an automatic inking device, automatic 
grippers, adjustable side and front guides, and 
other important features. For colorwork the 
Vandercook celluloid register punch is supplied 
to enable the operator to position color plates 
or forms on the bed of the press. Addition:! 
information may be secured from Vandercook 
& Sons, in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
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Add new interest and fresh sparkle to your Lino- 





type Metro Series by substituting several cap and 
lower case characters that give the face a substan- 






tially different appearance. 
These characters are available in all four weights 
of all sizes from 6 to 36 point. Their use will con- 
vert Metro into Metro No. 2. They may be ordered 
as sorts for regular Metro fonts now in use or sub- 
stituted for standard characters with new fonts. 












MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


* Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Canada =<: Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 





San Francisco, Chicago, New Orleans 
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A new Hamitton-LuDLOW MAKEUP TABLE 
provides for the more convenient handling of 
the makeup of Ludlow composition because of 
compartments for spacing and underpinning 
material within easy reach of the compositor. 
The table also has storage space for made-up 
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“sword.” Before the hygroscope is inserted in 
a pile of paper it is gently waved in the air un- 
til the pointer comes to rest. The dial is ad- 
justed, after which the pressman inserts the 
blade between the sheets of the pile of paper 
to be tested, and if after one minute the pointer 


The Hamilton-Ludlow makeup table places all material within easy reach of the compositor and thus pro- 
motes more convenient and speedier handling of Ludlow composition. The cast-iron top is 28 by 50 inches 


composition. The cast-iron top of the table, 
28 by 50 inches, affords a good working sur- 
face. An overhead lighting fixture and a bin 
for killed slugs are supplied as extras when de- 
sired. The new piece of composing-room furni- 
ture is the development of ideas of the Ludlow 
Typograph Company in collaboration with the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Company. Further 
information on this table may be obtained by 
writing to the Ludlow Typograph Company 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 
++ + 

Tue AUTOMATIC DISTRIBUTOR SIGNAL is de- 
signed to indicate instantly when matrices are 
arrested in the elevators of slugcasting ma- 
chines. The instant the distributor stops a 
green light flashes automatically, signaling the 
machinist. Meanwhile the operator is enabled 
to continue without interrupting continuity of 
thought and attention to copy. Officials of both 
the linotype and intertype companies are said 
to have approved the device, on which a pat- 
ent is pending. More information is obtainable 
by addressing an inquiry to Francis J. Lynch 
in care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 

++ + 

THE PAPER HYGROSCOPE is a device designed 
by and constructed under the direction of the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation to ascer- 
tain the moisture content of paper in the pile. 
Sample instruments have successfully passed 
rigid tests at the research department of the 
Foundation and the United States Bureau of 
Standards, and also in a number of representa- 
tive lithographic plants. In appearance the pa- 
per hygroscope resembles a sword. The blade 
encloses a sensitive hygroscopic element which 
registers the moisture content of the paper on 
the indicator located near the handle of the 
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does not move to a position beyond either of 
the red arrows the paper is in condition to 
print satisfactorily, because the moisture con- 
tent of the paper is the same as that of the 
pressroom. Additional information may be ob- 
tained if desired by addressing a letter to the 
Lithographic Technical Foundation in care of 
THE INLAND PRINTER. 
++ + 

C-Z GrIpPERS, for increasing production and 
reducing spoilage, are being manufactured by 
the Casper Gripper Company. Each set con- 
sists of two arms, and each arm is equipped 
with one-, two-, three-, and four-inch fingers 


C-Z grippers, for platen presses and au- 
tomatic feeders, help raise production 


and two down-fingers or clips, as illustrated. 
The use of string or rubber bands is eliminated 
by these grippers. The fingers are heat-treated 
to provide strength and flexibility, and are in- 
terchangeable right and left. They are made 
for all platen presses and automatic feeders. 
For full information regarding the C-Z grip- 
pers address the Casper Gripper Company in 
care of THE INLAND PRINTER. 


Advertisers’ Survey Reveals Small 
Relative Cost of Typography 


Typography of a page advertisement of food 
products in The Saturday Evening Post costs 
from $35 to $50, while artwork costs from $750 
to $900, and four-color plates for each page 
cost from $375 to $450, according to figures 
compiled by the Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, Incorporated. The bulletin issued by 
the association states that three surveys to ob- 
tain data were conducted during 1931, and 
that fifty-one members contributed informa- 
tion, five of whom furnished production costs 
of the four-color advertisements. Cost figures 
which were furnished vary slightly for differ- 
ent kinds of advertisements. 

Six advertisements of the building materials 
show costs as follows: artwork, from $561 to 
$628 a page; four-color plates, from $245 to 
$288 a page; composition, from $35 to $55 a 
page. Drug and toilet articles show costs for a 
page advertisement of from $484 to $635 for 
artwork; from $306 to $342 for four-color 
plates, and $42 to $48 for composition. 

Relative costs of producing the direct-mail 
advertising were given in another table, the in- 
formation having been supplied by six adver- 
tisers. The average of all items listed shows 
that the printer gets $0.75 of each dollar ex- 
pended, the artist $0.12, and the photoen- 
graver and electrotyper the remaining $0.13. 


> + + 
Advertising Agency Resumes Old 


Name, Hurja-Johnson-Huwen 


Hurja-Johnson-Huwen, Incorporated, is the 
new corporate name of the advertising agency 
formerly carried on under the name of the 
Hurja, Chase & Hooker Advertising Agency of 
Chicago, with offices at 58 East Washington 
Street. The new name is the original form un- 
der which the agency was conducted by A. O. 
Hurja and F. J. Huwen when they started in 
business about twelve years ago. 

Mr. Huwen, vice-president, has returned to 
the agency field after several years devoted to 
sales management in the oil-burner business. 
The agency has been identified with concerns 
advertising printing and paper products. 


++ + 
Lithographer Declines to Figure 


on Work for Information 


Refusal to furnish estimates on specifications 
for printing for an unnamed client of an ac- 
countant and auditor in another city was con- 
veyed in a letter from the Hall Lithographing 
Company, of Topeka, Kansas, to the auditor. 
According to the information sent to the litho- 
graphing concern, the “client” was planning to 
open up a business in the Topeka territory, 
and desired to obtain prices on the forms nec- 
essary for systems to be installed. The nine 
forms, the copy for which was mimeographed, 
called for prices for a total of twenty-two 
quantities, from 5,000 to 100,000. 

In the letter refusing to quote prices, the 
lithographing concern said in part: “The re- 
ceipt of duplicator-printed specifications and 
copies for the several jobs produced by the 
same manner would indicate that a large num 
ber of these requests have been broadcast over 
the country, and we desire to confine our quo 
tations to legitimate inquiries.” 
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A Letter that Speaks for Itself— 














Wevwant to express our satisfaction with 
the performance of the Ludlow. 

I, personally, did not believe so clean 
a typeface could be produced from a 
slug casting machine. The results from 
the Ludlow are beyond our hopes. 

The mention of some of the difficulties 
that have been overcome by the addi- 
tion of this piece of equipment might 
be of interest to you. 

We have had considerable criticism 
of the broken letters appearing in our 
foundry type and this, in spite of the 
money we spent in replacing old type 
with new. In this item alone we spent 
$1000.00 a year, on an average, for new 
foundry type. We spent several hundred 
dollars a year in sorting broken and 
worn letters from the old fonts and re- 
placing them, and an inestimable sum 
in the additional cost of making ready 
the unavoidable combinations—in one 
form—of new and worn types. 

The additional speed in handling com- 
position from the Ludlow, the time 
saved in hunting sorts and the saving 
on type distribution have eliminated one 
man from the payroll. There wiil be a 
further saving in the way of a cut in 
the volume of distribution, as soon as 
the old type still being used, has been 
completely distributed and replaced by 
Ludlow slugs. 

One of our press difficulties previ- 
ously was the working up of quads and 
other material. By. the use of the Lud- 
low system, we have eliminated eighty 
per cent of difficulty from this source. 


J. HEIDINGSFELD COMPANY 


ONE AND THREE PEACE STREET 
New Brunswick, N. J 


Due to picking for sorts from live 
matter, a number of very costly errors 
used to occur. This worry and expense 
is now entirely overcome. 

Another pleasant surprise in the han- 
dling of Ludlow matter is the saving 
made in the breaking up of forms for 
color. One job alone took two hours 
and a half to break for color with foun- 
dry type, but when set on the Ludlow 
it was done in a little less than an hour. 

The volume of type held in standing 
matter was a source of much annoyance 
and expense but when, through the use 
of Ludlow, it becomes merely a matter 
of holding so many pounds of metal, the 
question 1s one of minor importance. 

Being cramped for space in the com- 
posing room, we were gratified to find 
that the Ludlow provides many oppor- 
tunities for the saving of space possible 
with no other system of typesetting. 

We have tentatively estimated that 
the savings directly traceable to the 
Ludlow will pay for three-quarters of 
its cost the first year and, if there is 
sufficient increase in the volume of 
business, it may be possible that these 
savings will amount to a sum equivalent 
to the total cost of the equipment. 

I think that when the possibilities of 
your system are more widely known in 
the printing industry you will be sur- 
prised at your own volume of sales. 

Cordially yours, 
ERNEST HEIDINGSFELD 


December 31, 1931 
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The J. Heidingsfeld Companys an important concern handling quality publication and commercial 
printing. The LupLow System will prove itself equally valuable to other printers in simular fields 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY, 2032 CLYBOURN AVENUE, CHICAGO 


SET IN LUDLOW GARAMOND, GARAMOND ITALIC, AND GARAMOND BOLD 

























The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 

trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 

in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 


Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 

Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 

Curtis Publishing Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 
to you. 


The Jennison-Wright Co. 


Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 


$4.50 a year; foreign, $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the post office at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
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Is One of the Reasons 


Monotype’ Costs Less! 


On the same classes of matter, under the same working 
conditions, while producing a much better quality of com- 
position, a Monotype Keyboard operator will set more 
ems of type per day than will an operator of equal ability 
working on any other kind of a typesetting machine. 


¢PCCAUSE .... Many have ted tt, but 
human hands have never manipulated the 
Monotype Keyboard to its full capacity. 


# because ... The Monotype Key- 
board, driven by compressed air and thus 
being more quickly responsive to the touch, 
is the fastest keyboard ever designed. 


* because ... The keys on the Mono- 
type Keyboard are so arranged as to permit 
the greatest possible speed in manipulation. 


# because ... The Monotype Key- 
board operator is always producing—there 
is no supplementary mechanism to distract 
his attention or, in case of stoppage, to take 
from his productive time. 


# because ... The Monotype Key- 
board operator, in his production of lines, 
does not have to limit his output to the 
speed of a line-casting unit as do operators 
of other typesetting machines, the Mono- 
type type-casting unit being entirely sepa- 
rate from and operated independent of the 
Monotype Keyboard. 


# be CAUSE ...Of the many exclusive 
Monotype advantages which contribute to 
greater Keyboard production and lower 
costs. For instance, composition of measures 
up to 60 picas wide; simple and complete 
automatic line justification; automatic re- 
peater on quads, leaders, etc. (at the rate 
of 600 ems per minute); access to 225 char- 
acters in one Keyboard arrangement, etc. 


LANSTON MONOTYPE MACHINE COMPANY 


MONOTYPE BUILDING, TWENTY-FOURTH AT LOCUST ST., PHILADELPHIA 
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PRINTERS! 


This ad is run in maga- 
zines reaching the buyers 
of printing, to help you 
meet problems of selling, 
service and price. 





¢ Penny Wise—and Pound Foolish 


Coated Papers. At the same time, Cantine 
quality has been improved to the highest point 
attained in 45 years. None can afford to econo- 
mize further in paper than to use Cantine’s. 


doubt. But the man who stoops to a penny 
in buying printing is apt to “lose his roll.” 


I these days pennies look attractive, no 


With too-cheap printed matter he risks more 
than just the cost of artwork, cuts, paper, print- 
ing and mailing—he risks the profits that effec- 
tive printed matter would have brought him. 


Certain items necessary to good printing have 
been reduced in price—particularly Cantine 


Your printer will gladly submit dummies on 
the Cantine grade best suited to your need. 
With Cantine Paper you are getting the finest 
quality you have ever had, at the lowest cost 
in a generation. That’s enough—you can safely 
stop right there! 


THE MARTIN CANTINE COMPANY 


Mills at Saugerties, N. Y. ° 


9 0 Canfold 
0 Esopus i 
0 Watertone 0 Zena 
0 Colorfold O Duo-Bond 
Name 


COATE D PAPERS-« 


Specialists in coated paper since 1888 . 


N. Y. Sales Office, 501 Fifth Ave. 





Please send samples of the papers checked below: 
0 Velvetone O Ashokan 
O M.-C Folding 0 Hi-Arts 
0 Litho 
0 Niagara 





Firm 
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GOSS SPECIALS 


THESE CAPPER PUBLICATIONS 


(Gpperss farmer 


2 


Clean, beautiful printing of color and half-tones — that’s what 
you find in these two famous Capper magazines. The job is 
done in the printing plant of The Capper Publications of 
Topeka, Kansas. Three double-roll, 64-page Goss Special 
Magazine Presses are installed there. Every month they turn 
out over 1,916,000 copies of The Household Magazine and more 
than 1,015,000 copies of Capper’s Farmer, as well as a number 
of other publications. 

Goss Special Magazine and Color Presses are designed 
and built to meet the particular needs of individual publishers. 
They are constructed of the highest quality materials by expert 
workmen. Operating at 15 to 25 per cent higher speeds than 
any comparable press, they leave a wider margin of profit for THE GOSS PRINTING a aes Te 
the publisher. NEW YORK OFFICE: 

A Goss engineer, with long experience and expert knowl- 220 EAST FORTY-SECOND STREET 
edge of magazine and color printing, will gladly discuss your SAN gen ae cpg 
printing problems with you. You place yourself under no sme expec eeiiniiian alia ian 
obligation. Write today. OF ENGLAND, LTD., LONDON 
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It will 
PAY 


You to 


OPEN 
this 
DOOR 


F you buy motor and control equipment with 
the same care with which you buy presses, it will pay you to open 
this door. Your need is its key—and at your service are specialists, 
with whom it is a pleasure to deal.e You can depend on what 
they tell you; their advice is based on thorough knowledge of 
pressroom requirements. e This is the ‘‘open door’’ to proved 


engineering service. Open it to profit. 






JOIN THE “G-E CIRCLE”—SUNDAYS AT 5:30 P.M. E.S.T. ON N.B.C. NETWORK 
OF $4 STATIONS—WEEK-DAYS (EXCEPT SATURDAY) AT NOON 
200-560 


GENERAL@® ELECTRIC 


SALES AN D ENGINEERING SERVACE IN Pmt Ho Pn Cai treEs 
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BENE grand old printing house of Case 
Lockwood & Brainerd Company of Hart- 
ford, Conn., has been in business ninety- 
six years. 

They specialize in high grade printing 
and book binding, catering particularly to the 
noted insurance companies located in and around 
Hartford. 

Quick to take advantage of any improvements 
in printing processes they are using Niagara Brand 

Tympan Paper to prevent—to eliminate offset. 


Tr nie TRE PRINTING JOBS 
OF BIG 


INSURANCE COMPANIES= 


FREE FROM 


And this is just one of a long list of prominent 
printers who have found that this new idea—this 
new principle in top sheets—has solved a long, vex- 
ing problem. 

It is a top sheet uniformly coated with a multi- 
tude of fine points. Surplus ink cannot, does not 
offset—it is sunk below what might be termed the 
surface—in other words between the points. 

And after a run, astiff brushing with naphtha or 
similar cleaner brings the sheet back almost as good 
as new. 


NIAGARA BRAND TYMPAN PAPER Banishes Offset 





S.PAT 


CANADIAN 





Send for free sample sheets, giving size of tympan and make of press 


A Product of THE CARBORUNDUM COMPANY, Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


CARBORUNDUM CoO., 








LTD., NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. 
























PHILADELPHIA, 
RAPIDS 


pany) 





BOSTON, 
AUKE E, GRAND 


NEW YORK, CHICAGO, 


PITTS EURGH, MILW 


WAREHOUSES IN 
CrmN CEN NAT F, 


SALES Cre ke es AND 
CLEVELANOS, BE? ROUT 
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Hodel “J B Porformance CERTIFIED 


Engineers’ Survey No. 50 gives complete imformation covering a 


Model ““O”’ Cleveland Folder operated 2816 hours per year — for 4 years. 


Ftigh lights from this Report: 


OPERATING SCHEDULE 


Day Shift ... 
Night Shift. .... 704 “ 


ee se ee 


. 2,112 hrs. per year 


ee oe 


Total Operating Time 2,816 
MAINTENANCE 


‘*Maintenance and repair requirements of 
the machine have averaged less than $50.00 
per year’’—actual cost of repair parts was 
$31.02 per year. 


ADAPTABILITY 
‘*The 19 x 25 inch maximum capacity of 
the Model ‘‘O’’ covers the entire range of 
job folding encountered in this plant.” 
‘‘Used on a wide variety of jobs and paper 
stock.”’ 


DURABILITY 


‘‘Model ‘‘O”’’ Folder has never failed in 
four years service on hard production 
schedule.’’ 

‘In this plant the Model ‘‘O”’ has built up 
a reputation for handling a large volume 
of work with virtually no operating 
trouble.”’ 

‘This reliability is especially desirable in- 
asmuch as some of the folding jobs run into 
millions of sheets.”’ 

‘In the opinion of the foreman, the Model 
*‘O” isrunning as well now as when new.” 











ANGLE ROLLER FEED TABLE 


The first essential in good folding is that the sheet be accu- 
rately registered before it enters the folding machine. 

The angle roller feed table with ball side guide (a feature on 
Cleveland Folders) accomplishes this result. The angle rollers 
are driven by an under-running belt with automatic tension- 
ing device. Patented groove pulleys keep the belt centered. 
The side guide is adjustable to secure accurate setting and 
equipped with balls to afford increased driving effect on the 
sheet at the side guide edge. These balls are slightly off center 
in relation to the axes of rollers on which they operate, thus 
giving them maximum efficiency (a patented Cleveland 
feature). 





This report (No. 50) will be of special in- 

terest to you because it contains an exhaus- 

tive tabulation and analysis of ‘*Typical 
Jobs’’— and several unusual jobs. Ask for 
- it—no obligation. 


Model ‘‘O”’ Cleveland with Pile Feeder 


THe [Jevejanofeyoine Macuine[o 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY- Sole Distributors 
28 West 23rd Street. New York 


BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - CHICAGO - CLEVELAND - ST. LOUIS - SAN FRANCISCO - LOS ANGELES - SEATTLE 


BODO 99 OO O99 O99 O99 OOOO OOO OOP OI OI OOOOH OOO] 
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ANTON BRUEHL COURTESY AND COPYRIGHT OF THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


J. M. HUBER Inc. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


DRY COLORS : VARNISHES : CARBON BLACKS 


Fine Printing Inks 





STEICHEN COURTESY AND COPYRIGHT OF THE CONDE NAST PUBLICATIONS, INC. 


HUBER’S NON-SCRATCH BLACK 
26904. 


Rubbing and scratching have little effect on Huber’s 
Non-Scratch Black. This ink dries so hard in nor- 
mal drying time, that its resistance to abra- 
sion is very marked. It has excellent 
color and working qualities, and 
requires no more careful 
treatment than a regular 
high-grade half- 
tone ink 


Manufactured only by J. M. HUBER INC. 







































COUNT ITS EXTRA FEATURES 


8 
Illuminating and magnifying the figures, this special 


Cc O M P A R E ITS A C C U R A Cc Y Chandler & Price Tape Box is a handy accessory 


for cutters used where natural light is insufficient 


COMPUTE ITS ECONOMY At first glance, you realize the unusual rug- 


e gedness of the Chandler & Price Automatic 


Ceunect ITS SAFETY Cutter, whether it be a 39 inch, 44 inch or 


50 inch size you view. The solid cast, one- 


piece base; the sturdy upper framework; the 


, rib-reinforced table—all convince you that 
a rigidity has been built in. « + Test the back 
gauge movement, and the large handwheel 


responds with several complete turns when 
P R ICE locking lever a short two inches, and a wedge 
automatic cutter _ lock which takes up its own wear is forced 


firmly against the back gauge tongue. Swing 


your effort would ordinarily be expected to 


move it but a single revolution. Throw the 


NC. 


the starting lever through its double move- 
ment, and its free action and safety from 
accidental starting impresses you. Watch 
how the clamp descends . . . how the knife 
is pulled through between large area bear- 
ings . . . and you have a new idea of accu- 
racy. « + Then other features .. . the knife 
adjustment by a single turnbuckle movement 
... the convenient binder friction box by 
which pressure can be quickly regulated... 
the sliding side plate that prevents narrow 


cuts from jamming the knifeway... all 





merit your attention when you consider a 


Chandler & Price Automatic Cutter. 


THE CHANDLER & PRICE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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SS ; AMERICAN 
: LEAD & RULE 
CUTTER 





Splendid machines of improved type are Rouse 
American Lead & Rule Cutters. Their point adjust- 
ment {No. 30 Cutter} can be set quickly and accu- 
rately from 6 to 45 picas by points; pica graduation. 





THE ROUSE 
SLUG CLIPPER 


As accurate as the most expensive lead cutter, the 
new Rouse Slug Clipper is a valuable tool in any shop, 
large or small, It clips leads, slugs, etc., to 30 picas 
with precision. Every printer in your shop needs one! 


ROUSE QUARTER-POINT STICK 


It sets and locks accurately to quarter points; sturdy 
construction insures permanent accuracy in strenuous 
service. It's invaluable for runarounds, book head- 
ings, odd point initials, and all bastard measures. 





Now! The modern tie-up. No string, no pi, no work- 
ups and a perfect lift! Rouse Page Frames, thin steel 
chases 12 points thick, afford notable economies in 
time, labor and materials on press and in storage. 








THE ROUSE 
HAND-MITERING 
MACHINE 





The perfected Rouse Hand Miterer sets instantly and 
locks automatically to quarter points. Sturdy design 
and rigid construction insure permanently accurate 
measures and angles; most perfect of hand miterers! 





Production up to Profit-Building Standards 


WITH ROUSE LABOR-SAVING 


TOOLS FOR MODERN PRINTERS 






ABOVE: The New Rouse Band Saw 
No. 2—the counterpart in all but capac- 
ity of the Rouse Standard Band Saw— 
at a new, low price! Seven inches of 
variable length slugs cut to exact mea- 
sure in 18 seconds by automatic feed! 


RIGHT: Rouse Vertical Rotary 
Miterer. Motor-driven, it cuts perfect 
45 degree miters direct from the strip 
without previous cutting to length, tak- 
ing rules of metal or brass up to 24 points 
in thickness. Saves a man’s timeeachday! 


THIS BORDER WAS CUT AND 
MITERED ON A ROUSE VERTI- 
CAL MITERER! ... WRITE 


H- B- 


























R 


N the shops of hun- 
dreds of progres- 
sive printers and pub- 
lishers the country 
over, where obsolete, 
imperfect and cost- 
multiplying equip- 
ment has been re- 
placed withthe 
ingenious printing 
devices originated, 
produced and dis- 
tributed by H. B. 
Rouse and Company, 
a new standard of 
workmanship—a new 
margin of profit—in- 
variably has resulted! 

















OUSE 


.. +». and Company 


2214-16 WARD STREET - 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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—Ican’‘t afford to run my plant with obsolete equipmeni’”* 


This statement made by an outstanding leader of the industry 
whose modernization program has been maintained through- 
out the entire period of the business recession, arrests attention 
e The Harris offset shown above is the fifth new Harris-Seybold- 
Potter press installed in this plant within the past two and 
one-half years e Press modernization for profit is a fact—not a 
theory in this plant. There is no bogy fear of the future here 
e It is plants such as this one that are maintaining volume and 
making money in spite of today’s conditions, and are ready on 
the instant to compete profitably for the increase of business 
with high speed automatic equipment e There are many 
printers and lithographers in whose plants modernization 
programs have been equally aggressive. It is with these plants 
that you must compete. What about your press equipment? 





Harris LT 44’x 64’ Two Color Offset Press 











HARRIS Offset Presses - Sheet Feed 
+ Web : Single and Mullticolor - Rotary 
and Flatbed Letter Presses - Envelope 
and Card Presses s Gravure Presses 
+ Sheet Feed Copper Plate - Web - 
Single and multicolor », SEYBOLD 
Paper Cutters - Die Presses - Bookbind- 
ing Machinery - Wright Paper Drills - 
Punches : Paper Perforators / POTTER 
Offset Presses - Sheet Feed - Single 
and Multicolor - Metal Decorating 
Presses - Premier Flatbed Letter 


Presses - Cutters and Creasers 





% Certified an actual statement as reported 





HARRIS-SEYBOLD-POTTER COMPANY ; General Offices: 1885 Union Trust Building, Cleveland, Ohio 
Sales Offices: New York, 461 Eighth Avenue / San Francisco, 555 Howard Street s Chicago, 343 
South Dearborn Street s Dayton, 813 Washington Street // Factories: Cleveland and Dayton 
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- THE 
LIGHT OF 


DURING the dark ages, from the fifth to the 
fourteenth centuries, the flame of knowledge 
was kept alive by those who preserved it in 
written words. 


Even as they saved the records of their age and 
of those that had passed before, so must we set 
down today's events for the benefit of future 
generations. But the fast tempo of our day and 
the vast number of records required, demand the 
facilities that make writing and printing easier. 


The answer to these demands is KVP Bond—the 


LEARNING 


ake 











Modern Paper for Modern Business. All destruc- 
tive chemicals are removed so that your records 
will remain clear and legible—unchanged through 
the coming years. KVP Bond is equally satisfac- 
tory for records made with pen, printing-press or 
typewriter. 


The fine qualities of this paper are immediately 
recognized and the low cost makes it highly de- 
sirable in these days of economy. 


In nine modern colors, KVP Bond is made to meet 
every need. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT COMPANY 


Kalamazoo - Michigan 


ccccca<< AYD RB C) N LD) 
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“Out first Cfeedee is still in }, ae 


The above quotation refers to a Dexter Feeder installed on a press in 1903—twenty-nine 
years ago... Hundreds of Cross and Dexter Feeders of ancient vintage are in operation 
throughout the United States. Some of them may be feeding sheets as well as they ever 






did, but they all lack the conveniences, adaptability, earning power and time saving 
features of the newest models. 


COMPARE THOSE OLD TIMERS 


with the 



































CROSS CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


































1932 Cross Continuous or 
Dexter Suction Pile Feeders 


New Cross and Dexter Feeders have these advantages: 







Less time required for setting. Number of adjustments reduced. Higher production, especially on 
: P : light weight stock and large sheet 
Adjustments easier to make. Better separation and control of — gizes, 





sheets from pile or bank to reg- 





More accurate and positive : , The new Cross or Dexter Feeder 
register. ister guides. will readily follow the maximum 
, speed of any cylinder, rotary or 
Better sheet conveying and slow- offset press to which it can be 


down mechanisms. Less supervision while running. attached. 





Better loading facilities. 







Now is a favorable time to replace your old time feeders and bring your pressroom 
up to 1932 standards of convenience, production, earning power and competition. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 


28 West 23rd Street, New York 


PHILADELPHIA 






BOSTON 





ST. LOUIS 





CHICAGO 





CLEVELAND 














SAN FRANCISCO, H. W. Brintnall Co. DALLAS, E.G. Myers TORONTO, Toronto Type Foundry ATLANTA, Dodson Printers Supply Co. 
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Abreast of every style development in printing, rich in color, sound in 
quality, moderate in cost, Buckeye Cover stands alone in the esteem of 
the printing world and in acceptance by buyers of advertising. 

Always foremost in service to the graphic industry we offer electrotypes 
at cost of a series of exceptional cover designs for use on Buckeye Cover. 


Write for ‘‘Design Series No. 2.’ 


THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY, Makers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848 
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In Automatics . . . 


KELLY! 














Kelly Automatic No. 2 














Kelly Automatic No.1 








ae of model or size Kelly Auto- 


matic Presses will be found uniformly 





e e e ae Style A Kelly A atic, with Extension Delive 
satisfactory in operating efficiency and pace- tyle elly Automatic, with Extension Delivery 


makers in production and quality. 





Our pioneering and long experience in the 
automatic press field precludes inconsistencies 
in design and workmanship that inevitably re- 


sult in negative performance. 








You do not speculate when placing an or- 
der for Kellys. Certain definite results are 
guaranteed and invariably attained. This is 


Kelly history. 


+e 2 A OA TA 7X XX 1 ZX ZX * 7 > A! 


Kellys are built for long service, a perform- 
ance proven by user experience during the Seshe © Ultbg Rotesaashe, wethc Ritciatats Dadhvory sid Pee 
past seventeen years. 

Buyers of Kelly Presses feel easy about automatic production. It is logical that the Kellywise 
should do so after scanning Kelly and other production records and figuring out the meaning 
of the totals. Kellys have made profitable much presswork that when otherwise handled had 
not shown up so well. That is why many high-grade printing concerns make a practice of plac- 
ing important printing on their battery of Kellys and later are able to examine production cost 


sheets with pleasure. Proof of this statement is available. 


SOLD AND SERVICED BY THE 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS COMPANY 


Sold also by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg; CAMCO [MACHINERY] LIMITED, London, England; 


NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY, Central and South America, Mexico, Cuba, Porto Rico and West Indies 
SET IN EXTRA CONDENSED CASLON AND LOUVAINE LIGHT 
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SPECIAL FLAT BED 
PRESS 


This illustrates an automatic roll feed press for 
printing tickets, labels and similar work. This 
press is particularly adapted for short runs where 
interchangeable matter is used. 

The press is arranged in such a way that the 
standing time is almost negligible. 


A HIGH SPEED 
MACHINE 


One customer using this machine has saved 
25% of their former costs of producing their 
product. 

This press can be built to suit the needs of the 
customer and can be arranged to print, number, 
perforate, cut-off, etc., at high speed. 


SPECIALTY AUTOMATIC MACHINE COMPANY 


200 Boston Avenue, Medford, Massachusetts 
GIBBS-BROWER COMPANY, INC., AGENTS, 401 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 





























BLOMGREN BROS.&CO 


MAKERS OF PRINTING PLATES 
512 Sherman St.:** Chicago, III. 








RIEGEL’S 
Certifine Tympan 


Strong as any competitive 
tympan and low in price. 
Ideal for short run job work 
where the extreme strength 
of our treated jute is not 
needed. Stocked from coast 
to coast by prominent paper 
merchants. 


TRY IT AT OUR EXPENSE 


Pin this to your letterhead 
Mention press and size sheet wanted 
We will send full sheets at once 
and list of distributors 


RIEGEL PAPER CORP. 


342 MADISON AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
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Marlene Dietrich, Star of Paramount Pictures. Through the courtesy of Paramount Publix Corp. 


@ This announcement is printed from Silvertypes 
made by the Silvertone Process. Silvertones were, 


molded on a’ Gigant’”’ hydraulic press. Silvertypes 





and printing by Western Newspaper Union. 






























































SILVERTONE PROCESS CORPORATION 


has the Privilege to Introduce 


THE 
SILVERTONE PROCESS 


This method of making duplicate printing plates combines the speed, 
facility and economy of the stereotyping process with the fine print- 


ing qualities of the good electrotype. 


It is the result of over seven years of laboratory research and prac- 


tical experiment by experts, and is now successfully established on a 


commercial scale. 


If your plate maker is not familiar with the Silvertone Process we 


respectfully invite you to communicate his name to us and we shall 


see that he can take care of you. 


Production managers and all others interested in duplicate plate mak- 


ing are cordially invited to witness practical demonstrations of the 


Silvertone Process at our factory in Brooklyn, N. ¥. Correspondence 


is invited so that we can arrange for convenient appointments for 


these demonstrations. 


SILVERTONE PROCESS CORPORATION 


342 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. Telephone Murray Hill 2-5283 
Subsidiary of the Certified Dry Mat Corporation 


*Silvertone” and “Silvertype”’ trade-marks registered United States Patent Office. 
Patents granted and/or pending in all countries. 
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BINGHAM’S ROLLERS 


for 
FALL AND WINTER USE 


DURABLE COMPOSITION 
THE KIND YOU HAVE ALWAYS USED 


For general Printing and Short-run newspaper use. 


MICA COMPOSITION 
For High-grade, Color, and McKee process Printing. 


VULCAN COMPOSITION 

NON-MELTABLE 

For High-speed Units; Long-run high speed Newspapers; and other 
severe operating conditions. 






















FIFTEEN FACTORIES Offset (Litho-Print) Rollers, 





CHICAGO 
636-720 SHERMAN ST. Cloth Covered Rollers, 
CLEVELAND ATLANTA DALLAS Rubber Rollers, 





1432 HAMILTON AVENUE 274-6 TRINITY AVE., S. W. 1310 PATTERSON AVENUE 





DES MOINES DETROIT INDIANAPOLIS All Rollers. 


1025 WEST FIFTH STREET 4391 APPLE STREET 629 SO. ALABAMA STREET 














KALAMAZOO KANSAS CITY MINNEAPOLIS 


223 W. RANSOM STREET 706-708 BALTIMORE AVENUE 721-723 FOURTH STREET 







NASHVILLE PITTSBURGH ST. LOUIS FOR EIGHTY-TWO YEARS 
911 BERRYHILL STREET 88-90 SOUTH 13TH STREET 514-516 CLARK AVENUE B | N G HA M 1S RELIABLE 
SPRINGFIELD, OHIO CINCINNATI PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 





COR. EAST AND HARRISON ST. 1915 RACE ST. 


SAM’L BINGHAM’S SON MFG. CO. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


PRINTERS’ ROLLERS 
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HIS painting by Louis Fancher appears on the cover of the current 
issue of WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS—a magazine which illustrates and 


describes many of the newest and most effective ideas in modern adver- 


tising design, illustration, typography, and reproduction. . . Each issue of 


WESTVACO INSPIRATIONS is printed on various types of WESTVACO 
PAPERS to demonstrate their printing qualities in terms of the highest 


requirements of advertising art. 


<n N 
WEST VIRGINIA PULP AND PAPER COMPANY 
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A D V F R T | Ss 1 N G Once travel was difficult, slow, dangerous. Countless fears 


kept people close to their own firesides. Today, millions of 


Instru ment of Americans think nothing of travelling thousands of miles by 


a 
American Progress ship, train, automobile, and airplane for business or pleas- 
aj U M BE g 3 ure. Printed advertising has contributed much to this new 


E freedom. It has replaced our fears with confidence in mod- 
: R A L ern transportation. It has given us a vision of new horizons. 
Advertising continues to raise the standards of American living—in travel ; 

as in other essentials of social progress. It has influenced us to see new places. 
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WETTER 


LOCK-WHEEL MODEL 


Numbering Machine 





The Patented Bar 
locks the wheels 
and prevents them 











y 
Ms 
last 
PEERLESS. 


paralleled record for 


can bet your 
ey from turning half 





dotlar way Over; assures 


An 


on 





alignment of 





n- 
= figures and accu- 





rate numbering 








absolute uniformity 








Prices and further 


for 
details on request 


and. satisfaction 





PATENTED IN UNITED STATES, CANADA AND EUROPE 








over fifty years 
Every DEALER is authorized to give you the manufacturer's guar- 
antee that the “Lock-Wheel’’ WETTER will do all claimed for it. 
Your troubles are ended when you use the ‘“Lock-Wheel.” The 
“Locking’’ Attachment is built in the machine—wheels cannot turn 


half way over or all the way over unless intended. 


guarantees the-safe- 


of 





iy your money. 






The PEERLESS 
CARBON BLACK 
COMPANY A 


PA. 





Lock-Wheel Model 5—5 wheels ( 9 picas long) 
Lock-Wheel Model 6—6 wheels (10 picas long) 
Lock-Wheel Model 7—7 wheels (11 picas long) 
Lock-Wheel Model 8—8 wheels (11% picas long) 







PITTSBURGH, 





Sold by all Dealers and Branches 


American Type Founders Company 


Manufactured by WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE COMPANY 
Atlantic Avenue and Logan Street, Brooklyn, New York 


BINNEY & SMITH 
COMPANY 
NEW YorK 


41 EE. 42nd ST, 
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Good as New “ean 2 “el Buy Now and | 7 
At a Sacrifice oy Save Money | The Art of Spacin g 





REBUILT PRESSES | 


| 
You’ll find the latest models among our Used and Rebuilts—just 
what you are looking for to round out your equip diate delivery. 

We install and demonstrate, and give you an snsaniitienal guarantee. 

We havea reputation for square dealing to live up to. | 

| 

| 


SAMUEL A. BARTELS 














CYLINDER PRESSES i—Miller Simplex 20’x26” Auto- 
'—6/0 Two-color Miehle 52’x70” bed matic Press. 
with feeder and extension delivery. 2—Miller ‘‘Major’’ Simplex 27” x40” 






1—5/0 Two-color Miehle 52x65” bed Automatics. 
with feeder and extension delivery. I—No. 2 Kelly. 
2—3/0 Two-color Miehles 45’’x62” bed 2—Style ‘‘B”’ ‘Kellys with extension 
with feeders, extension deliveries. deliveries, latest models with the 
i—1/0 Two-color Miehle 43x56” bed large cylinder. 






(—12” x18” Miller unit. 
1—12” x18” Craftsman unit. 
1—10’ x15” Miller unit. | 


with feeder and extension delivery. 
I—No. | Miehle Perfecting Press 40” x33” 
bed, with feeder and extension delivery. 
x68" 












ge By Fy + —- ” ” PLATENS 

Te retain, eed tcteuttés  i—ia"aie” G-& P, Maw Sertens 

2—2/0 Michies 43’'x56” bed with exten- Series. ian idea 
sion deliveries. Feeders if desired. 1—32” Diamond hand lever. 





2—No. | Miehles 39x53” bed, one with 








and newspa work. B in. 
I—No. 2° Michie 35°'x50” bed, Seybold automatic clamp. H 
oes Fe an COMPOSING ROOM AND BINDERY || 


2—No. 4-4R Miehles 29x41” bed. 
2—Pony Miehles 24”x36” bed. 1—24” Portland Multiple Punch. 
{—Hill-Curtis Trimsaw. 


5—Premiers sizes 27x40” to 46x65”. 


feeder and extension delivery. 1—32’" Seybold automatic clamp. | 
I—No. 12 Hodgman Miehle-built, 40x  !—44’" Seybold automatic clamp. \ 
52” bed, latest model. Ideal for book 1—38"" Dexter automatic clamp. | 
1—44” Dexter automatic clamp. ' 

\ 

} 










2—Babeocks si 28" x41" d 41” ” {—Dexter Bundling Machine. 2 a . - ss 
No. 8 Babcock automatic unit 30”'x43”  '—Dexter Folder Model No. 190, A treatise on the proper distribution of white 
bed, Dexter suction pile feeder. x48” : A 
AUTOMATIC JOBBERS t—Model on ee ee space in typography. J This book, carefully 
2—Michle Vertieals—13'4" x20" bed, 2—No. 4 Boston Wire Stitehers hand set by the author, exemplifies the text. 


" i—Lot of Warnock diagonal base and 
late machines. ks. 














If you don’t see what you want in this list, just write, wire or phone Price, $3.00 postpaid 
HOOD-FALCO ( FIRST SEE IF New York Office mi 
CORPORATION \ HOOP / xii waer 1354 The Inland Printer Company 
343 So. Dearborn St. HAS 420 Atantc Avenue || 330 S. Wells Street Chicago, Illinois 
Tel. Harrison 5643 iT Tel. Hancock 3115 | 
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PMC. Semi-Steel 


HONEYCOMB 


BASE 
The Basis of 


PROFITS 


90 years from now— and still paying dividends! 




















20 years from now—and as good as ever! 


We are not talking about stocks and bonds 
because we have none to sell. 


We are talking about P.M.C. Sterling Tog- 


gle Base —the only honeycomb base made 


from SEMI-STEEL. 
P.M.C. SEMI-STEEL Honeycomb Base will 


not grow, shrink, or warp —will pay divi- 
dends throughout the years without fail— 
and 920 years from now will provide the same 
uniform impression that it provides today. 


P.M.C. SEMI-STEEL Honeycomb Base is a 


profit investment. 













Investigate —then invest. 





‘THE PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 


436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE :: CINCINNATI - OHIO 







461 EIGHTH AVENUE 343 SO. DEARBORN’ ‘ST. 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. CHICAGO - ILLINOIS 
TORONTO: Toronto Type Foundry Co. ENGLAND: Wm. J. Light & Co., London 









AUSTRALIA: Carmichael & Co., Sydney ; - ITALY: D.G. Vianini & Co., Milan 
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EQUIPMENT WE ARE PLEASED TO RECOMMEND 











; ~ Leading for 30 YEARS! 
Boston J 
e@ Nineteen hundred and thirty-two marks the thirtieth year of 


WIRE STITCHER Boston Wire Stitcher No. 3 leadership and this model is still 
one of the most popular in the Boston line. As a general pur- 
pose wire stitcher the No. 3 excels in quality of stitching and 


the wide range of work handled. 


e@ Refinements have kept this popular Boston up to the minute 


and its simplicity has made it first choice in many binderies. 


@ Capacity two sheets to one-half inch; flat and saddle table 
combined in one; wire used No. 30 to No. 25 round, 21x25 


flat; sold for overhead belt or individual motor drive. 


@ Like all Bostons, adjustments for changes of work are made 


by one operation, an exclusive Boston feature for many years. 


All regular size Boston Stitchers carried in stock and serviced by our Selling Houses 





Superior ELECTRIC-wELDED Steel Chases 


AN ELECTRIC-WELDED CHASE IS A SOLID CORNER ONE-PIECE CHASE AND IS 
GUARANTEED AGAINST BREAKAGE, IRREGULARITIES AND IMPERFECTIONS 


eA chase is only as strong as its corners—no other corner 
is as strong as the solid one-piece electric-welded kind. 


e Brazed or riveted corners, or other two-piece corners, re. 
gardless of how they are made, are bound to be weaker 


than solid steel. Only through electric-welding do the four 
bars become one solid perfect piece of steel. 

e@ You can bank on our superior e/ectric-welded one-piece 
Silver Gloss Chases being everything claimed for them. 
Send for Specification Forms showing diagrams of Book Chases with or without shifting bars, Poster 


Chases, Heading Chases, Newspaper Chases, Newspaper Stereotyping Chases and Electrotype Chases 


CHASES ARE SOLD AT REASONABLE PRICES—ASK FOR QUOTATIONS 


American Type Founders Gein 


BOSTON WIRE STITCHERS are sold in Mexico and South America by NATIONAL PAPER AND TYPE COMPANY; 
SET IN STYMIE TYPES 
in Canada by SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal-Winnipeg WITH RALEIGH CURSIVE 
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An electrotype bath changed over to electric heat by suspending 
six G-E heating units over the side 


What a difference 


ELECTRIC HEAT 
makes in a printing plant! 


ETTER plates — reduced spoilage — less waste in metal — 

clean, quiet, comfortable working conditions — the kind of 
environment into which you’re proud to bring visitors — the kind 
of plant that builds a reputation for progressiveness and uncom- 
promising work. 


No need to change over the General Electric furnishes handy little units which can be im- 
viele gaat ot setae: Tiny net mersed, screwed in, or clamped onto your present fuel-heated pots, 


start by installing one of these ; ‘ 
G-E electric melting pots for baths, tables, etc. to change them over quickly to electric heat. Ask 


flat- and job-casting? Write for your nearest G-E office to tell you the surprising details. 
booklet GEA-164C. 
570-171 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


SALES AND ENGINEERING SERVICE IN PRINCIPAL ci Tiss 
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Now you can use 


COLOR ~ economically 


Goes Art Advertising Book- 
let Covers or Folders ... 


smart, colorful, attractive... 
feature exquisite reproductions of 
beautiful pictures in six or more colors. 
No costly art work to pay for, no color plates 
to make, no colors to run! Art work and Color, 
hitherto beyond the reach of any save the largest 
jobs, are now immediately available in large or 
small quantities . . . all ready to put on your press 
- + - at prices within your reach. 
Goes Art Advertising Booklet Covers or Folders 
are ideal for Booklet or House Organ Covers, Price 
Lists, Programs, Menus, Advertising Folders, 
Envelope Stuffers, Bridge Tallies and dozens of 
other types of promotional matter. Send today 
for samples. They will mean new business 
and greater profits for you. 


oO — LITHOGRAPHING COMPANY 
35 West Gist Street, Chicago, Illinois 


BED and PLATEN 
ROTARY, OFFSET 
ALL ROLL FEED 


for Manufacturing 


Wrappers, Labels — Cellophane, gummed, parchment, tissue, 
tinfoil, waxed. 

Manifold Forms — Salesbooks, bills of lading, autographic 
register, fanfold forms. 

Bags — Tea and coffee—printing and bronzing only. 

Tickets — Amusement, cash fare, lottery for Southern coun- 
tries, mileage, commissary books. 

Folders — File. 

Index Cards — Ruling and cutting. 

Milk Bottle Caps 

Sheet Cutters — Intermittent feed and rotary. 


Slitters (Shear Cut) 





All visitors to Boston are welcome to our Plant 
MEISEL PRESS MFG. CO. poston? Mitssacuserrs 
SS, SS LLL a ee ec cc cc cc 
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Self Leck: the new 


attention- “getting 


envelope -g 


UARANTEED extra attention—that’s 
the new value that you can assure to 
every direct mail advertiser on yout list. 


You get the idea instantly—and so will they. 
That little patented tab that forms the “Self- 
Lock” is a curiosity provoker. A teaser. No- 
body can resist pulling it out. It “works”. 
Does something! Rivets their attention and 
holds it till they are inside the envelope. It’s 
just the difference between a moving picture 
and lifeless “still”. Certainly you can sell the 
direct mail users on this new idea—sell them 
big!—and often—and over and over. 


You can’t help selling 
more impressions 


This novel trade-magnet is bound to draw fat 
new business. Gives you the chance at big 
quantity runs. You can print envelopes on 
this basis as desirably as you can print broad- 
sides and at a comparative cost very little 
over regular envelopes. 


Sell them for enclosing 4- 
page letters, broadsides, cat- 
alogs, booklets, house organs. 


SIZES NOW READY: 
334 x 64, 44 x 734, 514 x 834—All Stocks 


over like wildfire! 






Ask for Western States free 
Price List of Envelopes for 
the trade. All staple sizes 
and paper plus hundreds 


of made-up specialties. 















(Folded tab tucks under lower flap. 
Locks firmly without gum. Sound 
and secure in the mail. Approved 
by P. O. And how it does make 
the fingers itch to open it!) 



























(Up like a Jack-in-the-box, unfold- 
ing at line A, exposing a big, new 
unexpected area for advertising.) 











Self Locking Envelopes 
patented under Patent 
1760460, May 30, 1930, 
by Self Locking Folder 
Co., Chicago, and con- 
verted by licensed envel- 
ope manufacturers. 


All Worked Out for You 
by Western States 


Get your battery of samples from us at once. 
Learn how quickly and easily our Free Service 
Plan can begin putting these extra profits in your 
lap right away. Get the details. Ask in a letter 
right now. 


































FSi 
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Envelope Co, ¥!ScONsIN 


er Loge Pierce St. 
16th Street 


Twenty million envelopes 
in stock—over 700 styles— 
ready for same-day ship- 
ment. No other supply to 
equal it. 








Viad 
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~ more than ever 


HAMILTON 


COMBOSING=ROOM 
FACILITIES 


are essential to economical 
production in your plant. 
Increase Net Earnings of 
1932 over those of 1931 
by eliminating waste effort. 
Do away with time-waste 
by using Hamilton-made 
Labor-Saving equipment. 


HAMILTON 
MANUFACTURING 
COMPANY 


Two Rivers, Wisconsin 


Eastern Office: Rahway, New Jersey 
Pacific Coast Branch: 4440 E. 49th St., Los Angeles 


Hamilton Goods are Sold by 
Prominent Typefounders and Dealers Everywhere 
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Warren P LAIN Papers 


1. Warren’s NEW LIBRARY TEXT— 


This fine English Finish paper embodies a brilliant and clean white 
color with an excellent formation. Its receptive surface makes possible 
a higher degree of excellence in the reproduction of halftones on un- 
coated paper. 








ae 


2. Warren’s NEW LIBRARY SUPER PLATE— 


This is the companion Super to Warren’s New Library Text. It has all 
of the distinctive features of New Library Text—a brilliant clean color, 
a fine formation, a mellow “feel,” and a receptive surface. In addition, 
it is free from the “greasiness” so often found in high-grade Supers. 





| SEE 


3. Warren’s NEW CUMBERLAND ENGLISH FINISH— 


The color, opacity, formation, and printing surface of this grade set 
a new standard in the so-called “Commercial Field.” 





ee 


4.. Warren’s NEW CUMBERLAND SUPER PLATE— 


This is the companion Super to Warren’s New Cumberland English 
Finish. It stands out because of its color, mellowness, ink receptivity, 
and opacity. 





ates 


5. Warren’s NEW NEW ENGLAND ENGLISH FINISH— 


This relatively low priced English Finish combines an adequate print- 
ing surface with extreme opacity. Its color is bright and clean. 





is eanieaiideaiien - 


6. Warren’s NEW NEW ENGLAND SUPER— 


This is the companion Super to Warren’s New New England English 
Finish and has the same noticeable opacity. Its mellowness and ink re- 
— permit high press production with a minimum chance for 
oliset. 


3 Ask your Warren Merchant for samples of these papers 
Printing Papers 
[BETTER PAPER — BETTER PRINTING] S. D. WARREN COMPANY, 89 Broad Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Fle 1 houeht Fe ould Have To 
Lorrow More Money 


Suid the printer, as he bolstered up courage to request a loan from his banker: 


“T owe nearly $8,000.00 in open accounts; $3,000.00 in notes for ma- 
terial; and the notes on my new press must be met every month or 
they may take it away from me. On the other hand, I have over 
$52,000.00 in assets and my liabilities are only a little over $15,- 
000.00. Ill have to admit I haven’t made a cent for the past two 
years, but that’s not my fault. All business is suffering.” 


Sait the banker, as he waited for the printer to enter his office: 


“T have known this printer for a long time. I knew his father. They 
have been operating a successful business for a good many years. 
They never have made a loan at the bank. Their account never has 
been large but it has been a desirable account. For the past couple 
of years, I am informed, the printer has made little, if any, money, 
and I am expecting him to ask for a loan. Whether he is entitled to 
a loan or not depends, of course, upon the character of his business 
and his present financial position. Furthermore, whether he is entitled 
to a loan depends upon the authentic information we can obtain from 
him. It will be necessary for him to present his Financial Statement. 
As a banker, I will analyze his financial statement to find out whether 
he needs a loan and whether he ought to have one.” 


Let us send you without obligation the ensuing dialogue between this printer 
and his banker. Based upon the facts developed in Typothetae Ratios for 
Printing Management, it is penetratingly truthful, informative, and humorous 


_e 


Typothetae Ratios for Printing Management 


Like many other printers, through the use of this exclusive Typothetae development, you, 
too, will secure definite guidance in charting your future financial and operating course con- 
fidently and successfully. If your volume of business is less than it has been, if you are not 
making a profit, or if you are not making the profit you should, the intelligent application 
to your business of Typothetae Ratios will help you to adjust your financial structure and 
your operating policies to a position of safety and profit. 

Write today for “A D1ALoGuE BETWEEN A 

PrinTER AND His Banker.” No obligation 

















fo} UNITED TYPOTHETAE OF AMERICA | xdfo 
oranges The International Trade Association of the Printing Industry @ 


TOWER BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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IDEAL ROLLER & MANUFACTURING ee} 
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ECONOMY IN PRODUCTION Cost s- 
THE--8A-$ 1-S.--OF PRINTING -PROFITS 


FCONOMY 


OUR investment in presses and in general plant equip- 

ment is great! Your cost of rollers, by comparison, is 

almost nil, and yet the continuous operation of your 
pressroom is largely dependent on your choice of rollers. 


Consider what it costs to shut down your presses while you 
reset a lot of unserviceable, heat-swollen rollers or change 
some that have melted or dried out and cracked and are spoil- 
ing your job or failing to work properly. Even if you could get 
them for nothing, you couldn't afford to use them! If the finest 
rollers cost twice as much, they would still be the cheapest, 
because they provide continuous, economical press operation! 


How are you to obtain the best results at the lowest cost? 


The answer is easy—call a roller specialist! 


And while you are about it get a man who knows—don'’t just 
ring for the nearest salesman. Consult a firm whose knowledge 
embraces all types of rollers—who can study your plant, your 
presses, inks, papers, humidity and temperature conditions, 
and who can supply rollers which will prove most economical 


to adequately meet all of your requirements. 





SALES OFFICES 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND NEW YORK BOSTON CINCINNATI 
Main 4353 Long Island City Telephone, Hubbard 6840 Telephone, Main 7250 
Telephone, Stillwell 4-4387 470 Atlantic Avenue 519 Main Street 
22nd Street and 39th Avenue 





Telephone, Lawndale 1995 Telephone, 
2512 West 24th Street 1374 East 12th Street 


DETROIT MILWAUKEE PHILADELPHIA ST. LOUIS 
Telephones, Randolph 7818-7819 Telephone, Broadway 2596 Telephone, Market 4096 Telephone, Main 4056 
222 West Larned Street 324 East Wisconsin Avenue 521 “Vine: 9S: 4 riece:t 411 North Tenth Street 





See reverse side 
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For six years the town of Amer- 
ican Falls lay buried in mud 
and water. Near the grain 
elevator was the location of the 
American Falls Press building. 


This advertisement, in greater detail, appears 
in March 5 Saturday Evening Post and March 
7 Time and will be read by your customers. 


N the southeast corner of Idaho, there once was 

the original town of American Falls. The town 

had its school system, churches, banks, theatres 
—and the newspaper and job printing plant of the 
American Falls Press. 

Several years ago work started on a great dam just 
below the town to impound one of the largest artificial 
bodies of water in America—a reservoir five miles 
across and twenty-five miles long. 

To make way for this great reservoir, the town of 
American Falls was abandoned and a new town estab- 
lished two miles south of the dam. 

Soon, the country for miles above the dam was 
flooded, and for six long years, American Falls, known 
as the “Sunken City,” lay under twenty feet of water. 

Then came a drought, the reservoir was emptied to 
the original level of the river, and the ruins of the old 
town were uncovered for the first time in six years. 

One day, prompted by curiosity, Mr. Ben Johansen, 
Pocatello printer, started rumaging around the ruins of 





In 


Here is an unretouched reproduction of the swatch of 

Hammermill Bond samples that Mr. Johansen found 

while poking around the old site of the American 
Falls Press, after the drought 
had emptied the reservoir. 


the old American Falls Press building. As he explored, 
he came across a familiar-looking swatch of paper. The 
wire stitches were rusted out. The paper was water- 
logged and mud-soaked. But after washing and drying 
—there it was—colors somewhat faded, but the paper 
intact and usable. 

It was a swatch of Hammermill Bond. 


gs 7 + 


For many years we have talked of the strength, the 
serviceability, the sturdiness of Hammermill Bond—of 
its ability to “stand the gaff” of repeated handling and 
folding—the rough usage given forms and letterheads. 

Here in a resurrected swatch of samples is proof of 
what many business men have long known: Hammermill 
Bond is a standard of value in its field. There is only 
one Hammermill Bond. Either you use it and take full 
advantage of such quality at a moderate price—or you 
gamble with the “just-as-goods.”’ 


HaMMERMILL Paper Co., ErtrE, PENNSYLVANIA 


PREPARATION: see the 


Two Page Announce- 
ment here next month 
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nae a - end today for this 
DECORATIVE ig New Book 


ON APPROVAL 


...astorehouse of original ideas, 


MATERIAL 


layouts, inspirations to better 


printing... 


< 156 vivid, colorful pages—more 
< than 1000 different modern deco- 
rative designs by foremost artists 
ie ° 
Zt — a book to save you time and 
money every day... 


> 
S 
g 
SS. 


UST off the press — sparkling with new- 

ness! You must see the Champion Deco- 
rative Material Book No. 2 to appreciate 
the wealth of valuable material it makes 
instantly available to you. Here are original 
layouts, designs, decorations — the creation 
of leading artists — material you can use in 
a thousand ways to dramatize your adver- 
tising and increase its selling effectiveness. 


By all means see this book — then you will 
realize how invaluable it will be to you... 
how it will save you time and pay for itself 
over and over on a single job. Have it sent 
on approval, then—if you feel you can 
afford to be without it — return it. The bill 
will be canceled. 


THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER CO. 
HAMILTON, OHIO 





BY MAIL PREPAID 


A roval ( OH On THE CHAMPION COATED PAPER COMPANY 
Hamilton, Ohio, Dept. L 
Send me The Champion Book of Decorative Material No. 2. 
If I like it, I'll keep it and pay your bill for $1.50. If I don’t, I'll return it within one week and your bill is to be 
canceled. 
ie a i ee) 
APPROVA 


Position. 





N 
L 





Company. 


Address City State 
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cA little twist of 
the fingers—from 
the front—and it’s 
positively locked 


FINGER-TIP 
LOCKUP 

is just one 
feature of 






Simplex Punch 


HAT’S simplicity for you—no 

wrenches or levers—just a twist of 
the fingers and it’s done. And because 
there’s nothing to adjust from the rear you 
can place the punch flush against the wall 
with a saving of valuable floor space. In 
addition to finger tip lockup, there’s a 
micrometer gauge that allows for the 
most minute variations in stock .. . true 
and exact steel scale back gauges... 
quick, positive action ... a metal table 
top that does not warp, become indented 
or in any way interfere with hairline ac- 
curacy. See the Monitor Simplex Punch, 
and you’ll understand why it cuts costs, 
reduces production time and increases 
profit margins. Write today for complete 
information. 


Latham Machinery Co. 


1147 Fulton St., Chicago 


NEW YORK 
28 West 23rd St. 
-7361- 


PHILADELPHIA 
1020 Lafayette Bldg. 


BOSTON 
185 Summer St. 





_ sales portfolios, cata- 
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Leading motor car com- 
panies use beautiful, 
durable, easy-to-clean 
du Pont FABRIKOID 
as bindings for their 


logs, price lists, ete. 
The outstanding one 
of unusual technique in 
this group is the larger 
one of Hudson-Essex, 
which is half bound in 
silver with the backbone 
in red and stamping in 
black. All were exe- 
cuted in the plant of the ats " 
Michigan Book Bind- * ee SLIUDSON 
ing Co., Detroit, Mich. te ESSPX 








Catalog Covers will look 
new when they’re old 


They’re made of durable, 
easy -to-clean FABRIKOID 


T’S tough to be a cover . . . especially a catalog cover. It’s 

got to be tough to stand the drubbing it gets. But just to 
be tough is not enough. A catalog cover must be attractive 
too. And stay attractive. That’s the reason leading industrials 
select Fabrikoid to do the job. 

Laboratory tests and users’ tests prove that du Pont Fab- 
rikoid stays new-looking longer than ordinary cover ma- 
terials. Dirt and grime cannot imbed themselves in its lac- 
quer-like surface. That’s why Fabrikoid is so easy to keep 
clean. Just a wipe or two with a damp cloth, when it’s soiled, 
and Fabrikoid looks new again. 

Get a piece of Fabrikoid. Finger it, flex it, scrub it. See for 
yourself that it is all we say it is. Dictate a letter now for 
samples. When you write, address: 

E. I. Du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Fabrikoid Division, 


Newburgh, N. Y. Canadian subscribers address: Canadian 
Industries Limited, Fabrikoid Division, New Toronto, Ontario, 


FABRIKOID 


REG.U.S.PATOFF. 


MAKES COVERS SAY “ATTENTION” 
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TON NAGE PRICE 
WIDE DISTRIBUTION 














F you must economize on rag bond paper for your business stationery requirements you 
will be more than satisfied with the substitution of Avalanche Bond. It is a sound, 
liberal rag content, tub sized and air dried sheet— all of which means to the layman— 
an exceptionally fine quality paper of impressive character. Its rich appearance is con- 
siderably out of line with its reasonable price. Low manufacturing cost has been accom- 
plished through heavy tonnage schedules — not by the cheapening of materials, nor in- 
ferior craftsmanship. Its easy printability is superior to the more expensive bond papers. 
More Avalanche Bond is being sold this year than ever before. Rapid distribution is 
achieved through a nationally covered list of ably managed paper jobbers eager to serve you. 


Gilbert Paper Company, Menasha, Wisconsin 


SPECIFY 





VALANCHE Bond 


DREADNAUGHT PARCHMENT ~ LANCASTER BOND - VALIANT BOND - RADIANCE BOND - RESOURCE BOND - AVALANCHE 
BOND - DISPATCH BOND - GILBERT PAPER CO. NO 1 LINEN LEDGER - DREADNAUGHT LINEN LEDGER OLD IRONSIDES 1 Oo S AV & M oO N & Y 
LEDGER - DAUNTLESS LEDGER - ENTRY LEOGER WHITE CLOUD ONION SKIN » WAVE CREST - GILBERT SAFETY BOND 


Alexandria, La........ 
Appleton, Wis..... 
Atlanta, Ga....... 
Baltimore, Md.... 
Baton Rouge, La.. 
Birmingham, Ala. . 


Chicago, Ill.... 


Chicago, Ill....... 
Cleveland, Ohio ... 


Columbia, S. C 


Columbus, Ohio. . 


Detroit, Mich. 


Hartford, Conn.... 


Jacksonville, Fla 
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DISTRIBUTORS OF AVALANCHE BOND 


eaoe Louisiana Paper Co, Louisville, Ky............The Rowland Company Raleigh, N. C..........Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
bene e eee eee e sees Woelz Bros. Miami, Fla... . .... Knight Bros, Paper Co. Michmona, VR... ....6<: Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. 
-++.++,Sloan Paper eo Milwaukee, Wis. .Allman-Christiansen Paper Co. San Francisco, Cal.. ......Bonestell & Company 

; j ; ’ i ; v ER ew coe oe Minreapolis, Minn......... General Paper Corr. Seattle, Wash... .....: Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 
: Sloan Paper Company O° errs s- Louisiana Paper Co ot a een i Louisiana Paper Co. 
Messinger Paper Company Rew Cet NN OW. nk. cs cts Blake-Butler Paper Co, Be Me BOs cca caeceees Baker Paper Company 









Swigart Paper Company New York, N. Y.. ........Bishop Paper Co., Inc. St. Paul, Minn. ...Inter-City Paper Co. 
Millcraft Paper Company New York, N.Y. ..... Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. Tampa, Fla ....... Knight Bros, Paper Co. 
Epes-Fitzgerald Paper Co. New York, N. Y..... ..Harlem Card & Paper Co. "Fommrumne, ACE... .. cccecccs Louisiana Paper Co. 

....Scioto Paper Company Reem wore, OF. FY... ccs R. C. Kastner Paper Co. pe re ree Millcraft Paper Co. 
The Paper House of Michigan he ns Oe See eee Allan & Gray, Inc. Topeka, Kansas.......Central Topeka Paper Co, 
Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. Oshkosh, Wis........... ...Oshkosh Paper Co. Vancouver, BoC. .....605. Coast Paper Company 

... Knight Bros. Paper Co, Portland, Oregon....... Carter, Rice & Co. Corp, WRG, WUE «6.6 occ oc tavecses Paper Specialty Co. 
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Cut Hours Into Minutes 


oo. <i with @ Style "B” 
: Challenge-Mielke Paper Drill 


Six holes in as 
e@eoe8e8e e® 






many positions 
at one setting 
of the guide. 


STEP on the treadle, and the drill goes swiftly and cleanly 
through 112 to 2 inches of paper—a perfect hole 
through the entire pile at a single stroke— 200,000 
holes and more per hour. Noiseless in operation. 
Holes from 4 to 44-inch in diameter by use of “high- 
grade” Mielke hollow drills. Automatic paper clamp 
and stripper adds to speed and efficiency. Large 
table—16x2514 inches—allows ample working space. 





eeeeee The Turret adjustable guide can be set for ANY combination of holes and at ANY eeeee@ 
desired distance between holes from 0 to 12} inches. Write for full information. 


c-97 


The Challenge Machinery Company, Grand Haven, Mich. 


CHICAGO wt NEW YORK 


Famous Products of aan on te 














KIDDER ALL-SIZE ROTARY WRAPPER PRESSES \ 


ADJUSTABLE, AUTOMATIC ROTARIES, ONE TO FOUR COLORS, 
PRINTS ON ONE OR BOTH SIDES. 


U.P.M.-KIDDER TWO-SHEET ROTARY PRESS 


FOR HIGH-GRADE PRINTING AT 5000 TO 6000 SHEETS PER 
HOUR. FOUR STANDARD SIZES UP TO 52 X 8O INCHES. 


GOLDEN-ARROW STRAIGE'T-LINE BRONZER 


ATTACHED TO HIGH >.PEED OFFSET, LITHOGRAPH AND PRINT- 
ING PRESSES, ALSO FLAT BED PRESSES. 


AUTOMATIC BED AND PLATEN PRESSES 


FOR TICKETS, LABELS, LAUNDRY LISTS, PRINTED SUPPLIES, 
BOXES, CARTONS, ETC. — TYPE OR PLATE FORMS. 


KIDDER GUMMED TAPE AUTOMATIC PRESS 


PRINTS AND REWINDS 30,000 FT. PER HOUR. SIX SIZES, ONE 
AND TWO COLORS. TAKES LITTLE FLOOR SPACE. 


CHAPMAN ELECTRIC NEUTRALIZER 


ENTIRELY REMOVES STATIC ELECTRICITY. NEARLY 8000 
PRINTING PRESSES EQUIPPED. SOLE SELLING AGENTS. 


| KIDDER SPECIAL PRESSES. Designers and Builders of Special Presses for High- 














Grade Publications and for Big Volume Printing in Connection With the Mer- 
chandising and Advertising of the Best Known Products of the Last Fifty Years. 


U. P. M.— KI DD ER Headquarters and Factory at Dover, N. H. 


CHRYSLER BLDG. CANADIAN OFFICE FISHER BLDG. 


e ad - S S C O NEW YORK AT TORONTO CHICAGO 
., Inc. 
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The Engineer} 


.... builds according 
to well prepared plans 
made by experts after 


careful prepa rations. 


By placing in our 
hands your illustrating 
and engraving problems, 
you will receive the 
services of experts with 
a recognized record for 
consistent achievement 
over a period of more 


than 25 years. 


BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY 


E.W. ER, PRES: 


5 OuUS 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 
PHOTO ENGRAVINGS AND 


- ~ »~ COLOR PLATES ~- - - 


COMMERCIAL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
NINE NORTH FRANKLIN ST. cor. MADISON ST. 


CHICAGO,ILL. 


TELEPHONE FRANKLIN 7601 


Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 
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THE BEST PAPERS ARE MADE FROM RAGS = IDENTIFY RAG-CONTENT QUALITY BY THE NEENAH OWL WATERMARK 











T I M E writes the profit on every job. In estimating, 


you figure impressions per hour as they should be. In running,Time decides what they really 
are. To avoid unfavorable contrast between estimated and actual costs, you need fast-working 
papers. Among rag-content bonds, Neenah papers handle with more ease and speed. 
They are shop-tested for such things as makeready, impressions from every type of plate, 
register, feeding and ink-drying. Because these tests are made under average printing 
plant conditions, Neenah papers are guaranteed as to satisfactory performance. They keep 


Time's version of profit on a par with yours. Neenah Paper Company, Neenah, Wisconsin. 


Chieftain Bond iscalled'"the right 
way to meet people by mail.” Its 


crisp, raggy strength, spotless color 

F Wake Mod a¥-0a-Vohd-boa08 @-O oh oX-T-6 2-0 ahol-Wt- 0d: N 1D) PA P E R iS 
it the right paper for every letter G U A R A N T E E D B O 

and form that meets the public eye. 

Nationally advertised and nation- 


ally stocked. Write for samples. 
é 


Bonds: OLD COUNCIL TREE - SUCCESS - CHIEFTAIN - NEENAH -« GLACIER * Ledgers: STONEWALL « RESOLUTE *: PRESTIGE 
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A little learning is a dangerous thing! 
Drink deep, or taste not of the Pierian spring. 


POPE 
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Pope’s genius gleamed on Printing, 

Art that art preserves, 

Rewarding richly whoso reward deserves. 
DeVinne, Pynson, Rudge—the roll extends, 
Their glory lives in beauty; 

Taste, learning with it, blends, 

Giving to life the graciousness, 


The open door to happiness. 


A. H. McQUILKIN 
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